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dows RTISEMENTS. 
THE WHEELMAN OFFERS THE FOLLOWING PRESENTS TO ITS AGENTS: — 


1. A Columbia Tricycle to the person securing the highest number of subscribers to THE WHEELMAN 
before April rst, 1884. 

2. A Full Nickelled Expert Columbia, any size, to the person securing the next highest number of subscri- 
bers before April Ist, 1884. 

3. A Standard Columbia (any size, latest pattern, ball-bearing, etc.), to the person securing the third 
highest number of subscribers before April Ist, 1884. 

4. A Waterbury Watch to all the rest of our agents who secure at least ten names. 

Send for complete instructions, or see Premium List advertisifg page. 


jron C. i i ermal ¢ 





The Wheelman Souvenir of the Fourth Annual League meet, held at New York May 28th, 1883. % 
THE SECOND EDITION now ready. Price $1.00. This is a superbly printed collection of our best engravings 
for the past nine months, with a most unique and tasteful cover, designed by L. S. Ipsen. It contains 16 
pages, and is the same in its letter-press, illustrations and paper, as 


The Art Supplement, a collection of our choicest illustrated poems of the first nine numbers of 
THE WHEELMAN. It contains 16 pages, is 84 x 10 inches, is printed on superbly prepared proof paper. The 
paper was manufactured expressly for the Supplement by S. D. Warren & Co. It is the same quality as that 
used by THE WHEELMAN and Cen¢ury Magazines, and is three times as heavy, thus furnishing engravings 
that can be framed. The illustrations are by J. Pennell, of Philadelphia, Hassam, Sylvester and Garret, of 
Boston. They were engraved by Sylvester. It forms the most splendid collection of engravings devoted to 
the wheel in the world. It is a rare artistic treat. The poetry is by Charles Richards Dodge, and is well 
worthy such magnificent illustrations. Two sample engravings, ready for framing, will be sent upon receipt 
of three 3-cent stamps. The Art Supplement will be mailed, post free, for 50 cents. 

These engravings are from the magazine. 

Speaking of our illustrations, the London (Eng.) Daily Sportsman says: “Both the letter-press and 
illustrations of this magazine are equal to the costliest and most elaborately got-up magazines known in 
England.” 

The New York Nation says: “The tasteful cover, the numerous illustrations of good quality, and the 
text itself, rank this among the most attractive of the monthly magazines.” 

The Boston Transcript says: “It is printed on fine paper, in the clearest type, and, in the matter of 
illustrations, equalling any American magazine.” 

The New York Herald says: ‘It has poems quite up to the level of magazine verse, and it has illustra- 
tions capitally drawn.” 

We have selected the choicest of over 100 engravings. We have chosen the best poems. We have 
printed them upon the best paper procurable. We have only a limited edition, and we invite our readers to 
secure a copy of the Art Supplement while it is obtainable. Price, 50 cents. 


THE WHEEfMAN CoMPANY, 608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





THE WHEELMAN Offers the following Premiums to its subscribers. Any one can become a subscriber by 
sending $2.00 to the Wheelman Company, 608 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. These Premiums are only 
to subscribers of THE WHEELMAN. They are offered FoR new subscribers not To new subscribers. Any per- 
son after subscribing for THE WHEELMAN, and paying $2.00, can then receive premiums’ for all new subscribers 
he may send us. We will ship goods by mail or express, whichever may be deemed the better way. Where 
postage is charged extra premiums will not be forwarded until the postage is remitted. 

For one new name we will present the sender with any one of the following lists of bicycle sundries: 


Nickel Plated Gong Bell. Price, $1.25. Oilcan. Price, 20 cents. Postage, 12 cents. 

Bags for holding wrenches, &c. Price, $1.00. Padlock and chain for locking bicycle. Price 50 cents. 
Postage, 10 cents. 

Club Valise, square bag. Price, $1.50. Postage, 8 cents. 

Cyclist’s Wallet, No. 1. Price, $1.50. Postage, 8 cents. 

Duplex Whistle. Price, 75 cents. Blued Monkey Wrench. Price, 75 cents. Postage, 8 cents. 

Large “Tally Ho” Whistle. Price, 75 cents. Art supplement. Price 50 cents. Miller’s Bicycle 
Tactics. Price, 20 cents. Postage, 5 cents. 

Spoke Grip Wrench. Price, 75 cents. Webbed Belt. Price, 65 cents. Postage, 7 cents. 

Carrier’s Bundle. Price, 75 cents. Duplex Whistle. P-ice 75 cents. Postage, 10 cents. 

Book Carrier. Price, $1.00. Art Supplement. Price 50 cents. Postage, 10 cents. 
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Elastic Tip, for handles. Price, $1.00. Pratt’s American Bicycler. Price, 50 cents. Postage, 8 cents. 
Two boxes of Cement. Price, $1.00. Art Supplement. Price, 50 cents. Postage, 6 cents. 
One pair Woolen Stockings. Price, $1.50. Postage, 9 cents. 
Box of Polishing-paste. Price, 25 cents. Bottle of Enamel. Price, 75 cents. Bottle Anti-rust, 25 cents. 
Postage, 10 cents. 
14. One pair of Stocking Supporters. Price, $1.00. Art Supplement. Price, 50 cents. Postage, 5 cents, 
15. One pair Stocking Supporters. Price 50 cents. Flat Saddle Bag. Price, $1.00. Postage, 8 cents. 
16. Nickelled Wrench. Price, $1.00. Padlock and Chain. Price, 50 cents. Postage, 8 cents. 


For one new name and 50 cents additional we will present the sender with any one of the following lists 
of bicycle sundries: 
Facile Stop Bell. Price, $2.00. Postage, 8 cents. 
Ilandy Tool-Bag, cigar shaped. Price, $2.00. Postage, 5 cents. 
Cyclist’s Wallet, No. 3. Price, $2.00. Postage, 6 cents. 
Ordinary Hog-skin Saddle. Price, $2.00. Postage, 15 cents. 
Stockings, one pair, woolen, ribbed. Price, $2.00. Postage, 8 cents. 
Two pair of Pedal Slippers. Price, $2.00. Postage, 5 cents. 
One pair Rubber Handles. Price, $2.00. Postage, 11 cents. 
Acme Stand. Price, $2.00. 
Stillwell’s Perfection Lock. Price, $2.00. Postage, 2 cents. 
“Don” Tool Bag. Price, $2.00. Postage, 6 cents. 
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For two new subscribers we will give one of the following lists of articles. 

Handy Tool Bag. Price, $2.00. Duplex Whistle with chain. Price, $1.00. Postage, 6 cents. 

Small Hub Lantern. Price, $3.00. 

Ordinary Ilog-skin Saddle. Price, $2.00. Bag for holding wrenches, &c. Price, $1.00. Postage, 
23 cents. 

Ventilated Suspension Saddle. Price, $3.00. 

Small Racing Saddle. Price, $3.00. Postage, 10 cents. 

One pair Stockings. Price, $2.00, Webbed Belt. Price, 65 cents. Small Horn Whistle. Price, 25 cts. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

Facile Stop Bell. Price, $2.00. Bag for Tools, &c. Price, $1.00. Postage, 14 cents. 


For two new subscribers and 50 cents extra we will give a Long Distance Saddle. 
For two new subscribers and $1.00 extra we give one of the following lists of bicycle sundries. 


1. Boston Automatic Alarm Bell. Price, $4.00. 
2. M.I. P. Bag. Price, $4.00. 

3. Large Columbia Hub Lantern. Price, $4.00. 

4. One pair Canvas Shoes, leather tips. Price, $4.00. 


For three new subscribers we will give one of the following lists of articles: 


Boston Automatic Alarm Bell. Price, $4.00. Art Supplement. Price, 50 cents. 
M.I. P. Bag. Price, $4.00. Pratt’s American Bicycler. Price, 50 cents. 

Large Columbia Hub Lamp. Price, $4.00. Padlock and Chain. Price, 50 cents. 
Tricycle Lantern, rubber spring. Price, $4.50. 

Dropped Handles, standard. Price, $4.00. Webbed Belt. Price, 65 cents. 

Pair Canvas Shoes. Price, $4.50. 

A Waterbury Watch. Price, $4.00. Art Supplement. Price, 50 cents. 


a 


For three new subscribers and 50 cents extra we offer the following lists of presents: 
1. M.I.P. Bag. Price, $5.00. 
2. M.I. P. Tricycle Bag. Price, $5.00. 
3. Cradle Saddle Spring. Price, $5.00. 
4. A pair of Rat-trap cone bearing Pedals. Price $5.00. 
For three new subscribers and $1.00 extra we will give: 
1. Cradle Saddle Springs, enamelled. Price, $5.50; and for $1.50 extra, a Cradle Saddle Spring. Price, 
$6.00. 
For four new subscribers we will give: 
1. M. I. P. Bag, rubber lined. Price, $5.00 Nickel Plated Monkey Wrench. Price, $1.00. 
oe 
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Art Supplement. Price,50 cents. Pratt’s American Bicycler. Price, 50 cents. Bound Volume of THE 
WHEELMAN. Price, $1.50. Miller’s Bicycle Tactics. Price, 20 cents. Bicycle Tour in England 
and Wales. Price, $3.50. 

Drop Handle Bars. Price, $6.00. 

For four new subscribers we will give: 
Evening Star Lantern, hung on springs. Price, $5.50. 
And for four new names and $1.00 additional we will give: 
M. I. P. Serviceable Tricycle Bag. Price, $7.00. 


For five new names and 50 cents additional we will give: 
H. Keat & Son’s Bugle. Price, $8.00. 


For six new names and $1.00 extra we will give: 
H. Keat & Son’s Bugle, nickelled. Price, $10.00. 
For seven new subscribers we will give : 
H. Keat & Son’s Bugle, nickelled. Price, $10.00. Padlock and Chain. Price, 50 cents. 


For eight new names we will give: 
Aeolus Ball Bearing Pedals. Price, $12.00. 
Aeolus Ball Bearing Pedals, Rat-trap. Price, $12.00. 
It thus appears that to our old subscribers we give about a dollar and a half’s worth of valuable articles for 
each new subscriber they may obtain for us. The full price of each subscription must accompany each name. 


The following premiums are open to every one, both subscribers and non-subscribers : 


INSTRUCTIONS IN REGARD TO PREMIUMS, PRESENTS, Etc., Etc. 
I. We offer the following premiums to pay you for getting subscribers for THE WHEELMAN. The list 
will be changed about March Ist, 1884. Our agents thus have fully nine months to earn these premiums. 

For 180 subscribers we will give a Columbia ) For 35 subscribers we will give a Western Toy 
Tricycle. Co. Bicycle (36 to 40 inch). 

For 140 subscribers we will give a Full Nickeled | For 20 subscribers we will give a Ritchie Cy- 
Expert (any size). clometer (nickel plated). 

For 100 subscribers we will give a Standard | For 10 subscribers we will give a Pope Cy- 
Columbia Bicycle (any size). clometer (plain). 

For 80 subscribers we will give a St. Nicholas | For 6 subscribers we will give a Columbia Hub 
Bicycle (48 or 50 inch). Lamp (nickel plated). 

For 65 subscribers we will give a Mustang | For 5 subscribers we will give a Columbia Hub 
Bicycle. Lamp (plain). 

For 60 subscribers we will give a St. Nicholas | For 4 subscribers we will give a small Ilub 
Bicycle (44 or 46 inch). Lamp (plain). 

For 50 subscribers we will give a Western Toy | For 4 subscribers we will give a Suspension 
Co. Bicycle (42 inch). Saddle. 








THE WHEELMAN prefers to build up its list through its regular subscribers; therefore it offers them more 
liberal premiums than it offers to non-subscribers. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THOSE WHO OBTAIN NEW NAMES. 
Send your new names as you get them. Always send the payment for each subscription with the name. 
We do not receive a new subscription unless payment is made at the time the new name is sent. 


You can send for a Premium, or when you complete your list then select your premiums, as you may 
prefer. 


Lf you send for your premiums after your list is completed, be sure and send us the name and address 
of each new subscriber, and the date when you sent each name, that we may see that they all have been 
received by us, and been entered upon our books correctly. We need the date to enable us readily to refer 
to your account. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Subscriptions to the Wheelman can commence at any time during the year. 

Each new name sent must be that of a person whom you have induced to take the magazine, and to pay 
$2.00 for it. We shall not give you credit for any names to whom you may have given the magazine, in order 
to increase your list. 

The full price of $2.00 must be paid you by the new subscriber whose name you send. If a less price is 
paid you, we shall not give you credit for the name on our Present List. 

Jn addition to the premiums or commission THE WHEELMAN will give the following presents to its 
agents, January Ist, 1884, on the conditions named below: — 

1st. A Columbia Tricycle. 

2d. A Full-Nickelled Expert Columbia Bicycle. 

3d. A Standard Columbia Bicycle. 

4th. A number of Waterbury Watches. 


These presents will be PUBLICLY AWARDED, WITHOUT FAIL, at the office of THE WHEELMAN, in Boston, 
on April 1st, 1884, and will be shipped to the address of the winners. 

To the person sending us the largest number of subscribers to THE WHEELMAN before January Ist, 1884, 
will be awarded the first present—a Columbia Tricycle; price $180. 

To the person sending us the next largest number of subscribers before that date will be awarded a full- 
nickelled Expert Columbia (any size); price about $140. 

To the person sending us the third largest number of names before that date will be awarded a Standard 
Columbia (any size); price about $125. 

To those who secure over ten subscribers, and fail to receive any of the other presents will be awarded a 
Waterbury Watch. 

These presents will be awarded in addition to the premiums to which the winners may be entitled, or in 
addition to 50 cents commission for each subscriber. 

Thus, if the highest number be 180 subscribers, the winner will receive as a present a Columbia Tricycle, 
and as a premium a Columbia Tricycle. 

If the highest number be 80 names, the winner will receive as a present a Columbia Tricycle, and as a 
premium a St. Nicholas Bicycle, or $40 in cash. This is a most liberal offer, and is made in good faith, and it 
is hoped that the presents will be won honorably and with profit to the winners. 

We wish to have it understood that the full price must be received from subscribers; that the full price, 
$2 a year, must be sent to us. After you have secured 10 names, and prefer a commission to a premium, we 
will remit to you as often as you secure 10 additional names, if you desire; or we will remit the entire 
amount— 50 cents for each subscriber— April Ist, 1884. After you have drawn premiums or commissions you 
are still a competitor for the presents. 

In sending money, etc., etc., use the ordinary business methods, which you can learn from the postmaster 
or cashier in the bank. 

Besides these premiums and presents to those who work for us, we give to each new subscriber, FREE, 
THE WIIEELMAN SOUVENIR of the L. A. W. Meet in New York, May 28, 1883. 

THE WHEELMAN SOUVENIR is a selection of superbly illustrated poems, taken from the choicest of our 
engravings for the past six months. It is 84 x 10 inches in size, contains 16 pages, is printed on heavy calen- 
dered paper, manufactured expressly for it by S. D. Warren & Co. The paper is the same in quality as that 
used by the Century and WHEELMAN magazines, and is three times as heavy. It is a splendid art publication, 
and is undoubtedly the finest collection of engravings devoted to the wheel ever published. Price, $1.00. 

This is given free to each new subscriber. Bear in mind, we give premiums and presents to our agents, 
and presents to our subscribers. 


The Wheelman Souvenir of the L. A. W. Meet. 


A SECOND EDITION. 











On account of the demand for the “ Souvenir,” a second edition has been published. 


PRICE, ... . $1.00. 








VOLUME I. 
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Tue first volume of THE WHEELMAN, from October, 1882, to March, 1883, has just been issued, 
neatly bound in cloth, at the low price of $1.50. This forms by far the finest collection of ’cycling 
literature ever published. In this book of 480 pages will be found articles on all subjects con- 
nected with the wheel. Do you wish to know what can be done and has been done on a bicycle — 
to read the experiences and reminiscences of wheelmen? In this volume are numerous articles 
which will give you the desired information: ‘‘ Over the Alps by Bicycle”; ‘‘ From Land’s 
End to John O’Groat’s,” —a run through England and Scotland; ‘‘ A Vacation Trip,” —an illus- 
trated sketch of a trip through Wisconsin and Illinois; ‘‘ A Bicycle Tour over the Rocky Moun- 
tains, from Laramie City, Wyoming, to Loveland, Colorado,” — a description of the first ride 
over the ‘‘ Rockies,” up the mountain for twenty miles, and then the thrilling coast down the 
opposite side into Colorado; ‘‘ A Wheel Around the Hub,” —a superbly illustrated article, descrip- 
tive of a run of two days through some of the most charming scenes in Eastern Massachusetts ; 
‘‘Four Hundred Miles,” through New York and Pennsylvania; ‘‘ East Long Island”; ‘‘ All-Day 
Club Runs,”— giving accounts of the famous runs of 1882, which covered over one hundred miles ; 
“?Cycling in France”; ‘‘ The Wheel in Canada.” These articles, and many more of the same 
character which the volume contains, will show what use can be made of a bicycle, what pleasure 
can be derived from it. 

Do you wish to know the physical effects of bicycling —the great benefit to health to be 
obtained by this form of exercise? We have but to refer you to the volume spoken of to read the 
opinions of physicians and others on this point: “The Wheel as a Gymnasium”; ‘‘ Thoughts 
on the Hygiene of the Wheel”; ‘‘ Physical Culture for Ministers,” by a clergyman who knows 
of what he speaks; ‘‘Some Laws of Muscularity.” Do you desire to learn of that great frater- 
nity of wheelmen, ‘“‘ The League of American Wheelmen,” three thousand men bound together to 
protect the interests of their favorite sport? THE WHEELMAN will tell you: ‘* The League Meet 
at Chicago,” written and illustrated by prominent wheelmen; ‘‘ What of the League,” by Chas. 
E. Pratt, the founder and first president of the League. In this volume will be found general 
articles, dealing with the subject of ’cycling from the various standpoints that naturally present 
themselves. ‘‘The Uses of the Bicycle” treats of the manufacture, physical development, social 
and moral influences, clubs, political influence, and the ’cycling press. Are you seeking infor- 
mation about the tricycle? Here is an abundance of tricycling articles: ‘‘ From John O’Groat’s 
to Land’s End on a Tricycle”; ‘‘ Tricycling in Relation to Health”; ‘‘ Tricycle Riding”; ‘‘ The 
Ideal Tricycle,” etc., etc. Besides all this, the first volume of THE WHEELMAN contains many 
entertaining sketches and stories. We can only mention a few: ‘‘The Club Christening,” 
““The True History of that Club Run,” ‘“‘ The Bicycle Club attend a Sewing Circle,” — a series 
of charming, humorous sketches by President Bates; ‘Bicycling Yarns,” by C. A. Hazlett; 
‘*Echoes and Shadows,” —a delightful illustrated paper, full of quiet fancy and pleasant remi- 
niscence, by Chas. E. Pratt; ‘* Deacon Noah’s Vision”; ‘‘ Huldah’s Romance”; ‘‘ A Race for 
Life”; ‘‘On Both Sides the Sea”; ‘‘A Race for a Ribbon.” Two serials also begin in this 
volume, ‘‘A Flying Dutchman” and ‘‘A Shadow Love,” —both bright, entertaining pieces 
of fiction. The poetry is of a high order, and is equal to any of our best magazine verse. 
‘““A Lament,” ‘*’Cycle and I,” both beautifully illustrated; ‘‘A Midnight Ride” and ‘‘A 
Midwinter Reverie,” by S. Conant Foster; ‘‘The Poet Wheelman”; ‘‘ Love on Wheels,” and 
““Song,” are the most genuine examples of ’cycling poetry ever published. There are over 


seventy-five engravings in this book, forming the finest collection of ’cycling illustrations ever 
printed. 


If you are not a rider, this volume will furnish you with entertaining reading upon a subject 
with which you are unacquainted; if you are a beginner, here are the opinions and experiences 
of old wheelmen; if you are a veteran yourself, you may in this book read the thoughts of your 
fellows and find enjoyment for many an hour when not upon the wheel. The price, $1.50, can 
hardly be an obstacle in the way of any one. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We invite the attention of our readers to the parallelism be- 
tween the two columns appended. The first column is made up of 
extracts from the prospectus of THE WHEELMAN, printed 


Fuly 15, 1882. 


The second column ts composed of extracts from 


the leading papers of the country, bearing dates mostly of March 


and April, 1883. 





As a Bicycling Journal. 


THE WHEELMAN enters upon a hitherto unoccupied 
field in American periodical literature. It is to hold 
the same relation to bicycling weeklies that the lite- 
rary magazine holds to the newspaper press. It is 
published because the bicycling interests demand 
such a periodical. 


The general aim of the articles furnished will be to 
build up an intelligent public appreciation of the 
uses of bicycles and tricycles, secure appropriate leg- 
islation in regard to the many interests of the wheel, 
encourage healthy competition and emulation among 
manufacturers and users, discourage gambling at 
races, and everything that would tend to degrade the 
use of the bicycle to the level of horse-racing and 
professional pedestrianism. 


Recognizing the fact that wheelmen, as a rule, are 
gentlemen, and gentlemen in the truest sense of the 
term, the magazine will endeavor to be a wheelman 
among wheelmen, and will always strive to broaden 
and intensify that good fellowship which distinctively 
The future of THE WHEEL- 
MAN, if it be only worthy of the name, is secure. 


exists among wheelmen. 


To make it thus worthy is the determination of its 


founders. 


There will be brief editorial comments on bicyclical 
matters of less general and less permanent interest 
than can be discussed in longer articles, and short 
notes on athletic progress in general. It will contain 
a brief and comprehensive részmé of wheel matters 
at home and abroad, races, trips, meets, and club 
doings. THE WHEELMAN will be a high-class Amer- 
ican organ of bicyclical and wicyclical opinion and 
sentiment; and, aiming as it does to meet the wants 
and suit the tastes of its more cultured readers, will 


not cater to depraved tastes. 


As a Bicycling Journal. 


The bound Volume I. makes a very handsome ap- 
pearance, and has a permanent usefulness in its de- 
scriptions of bicycling tours, by which the adventu- 
rous may be guided. — Zhe Nation, New York. 


One who is not already a devotee of the bicycle 
would soon be converted by reading this organ of the 
“wheelmen.” — Zhe Critic, New York. 


THE WHEELMAN, the bicycle organ for this coun- 
try, is as breezy and stimulating as the lover of out- 
door life could desire. — Zhe Continent, Philadelphia. 


It has pleasant essays, serial stories, in which the 
wheel and wheelmen appear, puems, and lively rec- 
ords of bicycle rides in many countries. The reading 
matter is mostly fresh, lively, and agreeable, and the 
illustrations are good.— VV. Y. Tribune. 


No trade or profession or amusement in the United 
States is better represented in periodical literature to- 
day than the enjoyment of life which takes its round 
of pleasure on the bicycle and tricycle. It hasa 
magazine of its own, THE WHEELMAN, which has 
lived successfully through the first six months of its 
existence; which has contained scores of valuable 
and well-written contributions upon the manly pur- 
suit to which it is devoted, some of them good enough 
to be considered literature pure and simple, and 
which has been illustrated in the most lavish manner 
by artists of repute, whose average is as good as the 
average of the artists who illustrate Harper's Maga- 
zine or The Century.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


THE WHEELMAN, a monthly magazine, published 
in Boston, is a curious and noteworthy enterprise. 
. . It has stories, excellently written, wherein all 
the personages are riders of the bicycle; it has poems 
quite up to the level of magazine verse, which dis- 
play the romantic or the sentimental side of the bi- 
cycle; and it has illustrations, capitally drawn,,. in 
which the bicycle is depicted in the most perilous 
positions. Besides this, it chronicles the movements 
of innumerable clubs, notable tours, and famous 
runs; and its prosperity marks the extraordinary 
growth in America of one of the most healthful 
forms of exercise that machinery has added to na- 
ture. — V. Y. Herald. 


The pages are filled with the most delightful and 
instructive reading about bicycling, and must find 
great favor with the lovers and users of the whirling 
wheel. To those not acquainted with the delights of 
bicycle riding a perusal of the articles contained in 
THE WHEELMAN will open their eyes to a field where 
health, happiness, and pleasure abound. — orris- 
town Herald, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is safe to predict that the next ten years will 
witness a growth in the manufacture and use of the 
bicycle in this country unparalleled in the history of 
the wheel abroad. To direct, encourage, and accel- 
erate this growth in the best manner is the mission 
of THE WHEELMAN. To this end it has secured a 
corps of contributors of which any magazine might 
well be proud.— Prospectus, Fuly 15, 1882. 





Poetry. 

The poetry of bicycling will find a place in its 
pages, for bicycling opens up a realm of feelings 
which can only be fitly clothed in verse.—Prospectus, 
Fuly 15, 1882. 


vii 


_ While most of its matter relates to subjects chiefly 
interesting to bicycle and tricycle riders, there is 
much also that will be welcome to lovers of literature. 
The engravings are very good.— 7he Churchman, 
New York. 


_Besides much useful information concerning the 
history and manufacture of bicycles and tricycles, 
portions of the magazine are devoted to stories in 
which the wheel figures prominently. We cordially 
recommend THE WHEELMAN to the public. — A/bany 
Journal, 


As a bicycling journal it has been a success, and 
has risen to the front rank. It numbers among its 
contributors those whose names are familiar to bicy- 
clists in this country and Great Britain, and who are 
recognized as authority in matters pertaining to the 
wheel. The illustrations have been excellent. — Zow- 
ell Courier. 


It is by far the finest collection of cycling literature 
ever published, and is bright and interesting reading. 
—Albany Argus, May, 188}. 





Poetry. 


It has poems quite up to the level of magazine 
verse, which display the romantic or sentimental side 
of the bicyclee—New York Herald. 

The poems are of more than ordinary merit.— 
Boston Transcript. 





Illustrations. 


In view of the fact that its readers and contribu- 


tors will be cultured and intelligent people, its typo- 
graphical and mechanical make-up will be equal to 
that of the best literary magazines.—Prospectus of 
The Wheelman, Fuly 15, 1882. 

The pages of the magazine will be illustrated by 
competent artists. It is the intention of the publish- 
ers to render this department worthy of the support- 
We shall endeavor to make 
each number a pledge and advertisement for the next. 


ers of the magazine. 


In short, we propose to give the choicest thoughts 
and experiences of the ablest and most talented 
wheelmen, illustrated by our best artists, and embod- 
ied in the most appropriate dress that the highest 
excellence of the printer’s art can secure.—Prospec- 
tus, Fuly 15, 1882. 

Note.—The two illustrations in this circular are 
from the first volume of THE WHEELMAN. — [Eps. 
WHEELMAN. | 


Illustrations. 


The bound numbers of THE WHEEEMAN for 1882-3 
make a very handsome volume of nearly five hun- 
dred pages, printed on fine paper, in the clearest 
type, and, in the matter of illustrations, equalling any 
American magazine.— Boston Transcript, April 3, 
188}. 

Its illustrations, typography, and mechanical make- 
up, are excellent. — Albany Fournal, October 6, 1882, 


It is printed on fine paper, and the letter-press and 
illustrations are equal to the best of our monthly 
magazines. — Oil City Derrick, February 2, 188}. 

The tasteful cover, the numerous illustrations of 
good quality, and the text itself, rank this among the 
most attractive of the monthly magazines. — Vew 
York Nation, April 5, 188}. 

It has been illustrated in the most lavish manner 
by artists of repute, whose average is as good as the 
average of the artists who illustrate H/arper’s Maga- 
sine or The Century.—N. Y. Mail and Express, 
April, 188}. 

The illustrations are unusually good, and the gen- 
eral make-up of the magazine is attractive and enter- 
taining. — Chicago Daily News, Aprit, 188}. 

Altogether the April number of THE WHEELMAN 
will rank among the leading illustrated monthly pub- 
lications of this country. — A/i/waukee Sentinel, March 
29, 1883. 

The illustrations are firsi-class. — Danbury News. 


It is profusely illustrated, and no conscientious bi- 
cycler should neglect subscribing for it, which will 
help him to keep a firm seat on the machine. — Puck, 
New York. 
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ae? The “Harvard Special.” 


THE BICYCLE FOR 6) IS NOW READY, 


| intending purchasers of this superb Machine, Should not 
delay their orders. 


THE CUNNINGHAM COMPANY, 


ISHED 1877.) 


2 Warren Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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RSELL ERICHAROS 


THE POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Would respectfully announce that they are prepared to fill all orders for their 


NEW COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 


Which machine they confidently recommend as the 


BEST MADE AND MOST PRACTICAL TRICYCLE 


Manufactured, being fully equal in workmanship and finish to the 
BxXPEBRT COLUMBIA BIOCYVTOLS. 


Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated (36 page) Catalogue, giving full description of these machines. 


THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
































THE WHEELMAN. 


Vou. Ii. 


AUGUST, 1883. 


A TOUR TO THE NATURAL BRIDGE. 


TuE publication of an account of a trip 
by three Philadelphians, in the Valley of 
Virginia, brought to the attention of many 
riders the attractions of that region for the 
enthusiastic wheelman. The novelty of 
continuous good roads, supplemented by 
the prospect of visiting the Luray Cave 
and the Natural Bridge, and of viewing 
the mountain scenery of the Blue Ridge 
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and Alleghanies, induced Messrs. Max 
Hansmann, Clarence G. Allen, and L. W. 
Seely, of the Capital Bicycle Club, of 
Washington, to plan a three weeks’ tour 
with the Natural Bridge as the objective 
point. The proposed route embraced about 
five hundred miles of bicycle travel, in a 
large portion of which, as we subsequently 


learned, no machine had ever been seen. 
The members of the party were all riders 
of several years’ experience, and their prep- 
arations as to equipment were most com- 
plete. 

A brief description of the outfit may not 
be uninteresting, since it was the result of 
careful consideration, and proved in every 
way satisfactory. 


Mr. Hansmann rode a 48-inch ‘ Xtra,” 
fitted with the levers of a 57. He used (as 
did the others) a cradle spring. He car- 
ried a ‘**Clytie” bag or valise of Eng- 
lish manufacture, which, when packed, 
weighed just 12 Ibs. He had also a water- 
proof handle-bracket and bag of his own 
invention, which easily held and kept dry 
a coat tightly rolled. Anamateur photo- 
graphic outfit (Walker’s), with folding 
tripod, and conveniently carried in a small 
satchel, was suspended by straps from his 
shoulders like a knapsack; and the total 
weight of his outfit was 79 lbs; ma- 
chine (with handy bag), 59 Ibs; ‘* Clytie”’ 
12 lbs; handle-bag 3 lbs., and camera 5 lbs. 

Mr. Allen rode a 52-inch full-nickelled 
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machine, by Bayliss & Thomas, made spe- 
cially with an exceptionally rigid wheel 
having 84 spokes. He carried an ordinary 
M.1.P. bag, weighing 8% lbs. w hen 
packed, and his outfit. complete weighed 
59 lbs. 

Mr. Seely used a 56-inch full-nickelled 
machine, made to order by Singer & Co., 
with balls to both wheels, and H. and H.’s 
ball-pedals. It was, however, the lightest 
wheel of the three, and, with 81% lbs. 
M.I.P., and 3-lb. bundle on the handle, 
weighed 58 lbs. 

The party left Washington on Monday, 
Aug. 28, by the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 
for Harper’s Ferry. The recent order 
of the authorities of that popular road, 
procured by the Capital Club, gave 
free transportation for the wheels 


in the baggage- 


car. It had 
rained heavily 
during the three 
preceding days, 
and alight driz- 
zle was still fall- 
ing, making the 
road rather 
heavy for a start. However, after a lunch 
at the Mountain View House (which is not 
recommended), a start was effected at 1.30 
P.M. Before reaching the Charlestown pike, 
the steep ascent known as Bolivar Heights 
must be walked, the rise being several hun- 
dred feet from the river to the summit of 
the hills which shut in the Potomac, and 
form the famous gorge of Harper’s Ferry. 
The riding costume of the party was the 
regulation uniform of the Capital Club, — 
dark blue coat, knee-breeches and stock- 
ings, white flannel shirt, and white naval 
cap. Mr. Hansmann substituted an exten- 
sive cork helmet for the latter article. On 
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the road, however, we never used the coat, 
but, rolling it into a tight bundle, wrapped 
it in oil-cloth, and either secured it to the 
handle-bar, or suspended it from the shoul- 
ders; and I would here suggest that the 
makers of Lamson’s luggage-carrier should 
use stiffer wire, since | found that frequent 
straightening of the shank was necessary, 
the leverage exerted by the bundle being 
sufficient to bend the wire behind the head, 
allowing the whole bundle to drop forward. 
The leather straps also are of very poor 
quality. 
The remarkable carrying capacity of a 
** Multum” was, perhaps, never better 
tested than upon this 
trip, since, in 
addition 


to the com- 
plete change of 
under-clothing, 
stockings, and night shirt, ordinarily taken, 
each carried an extra pair of knee-breeches, 
a clean white flannel shirt, and a pair of 
patent-leather slippers or pumps; and no 
man who has not tried to put thirteen 
things where only eleven can possibly go 
— and succeeded in doing tt — can appre- 
ciate the difficulty of packing those bags 
every morning. Tight rolling and plenty 
of rubber bands, how ever, always accom- 
plished it successfully. 

The road to Charlestown, West Virginia, 
would be excellent in dry w eather ; and, 
even in its heavy condition, the nine miles 
were made in about an hour and a half. 
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ferried us across 
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Friends in Charlestown persuaded us to 
stay until the following day ; and the hope 
of clearing weather was amply justified by 
the bright sunlight and rapidly drying road 
that greeted us on the following morning. 
Carter’s hotel is recommended. 

On Tuesday, the 29th of August, a start 
was made for Winchester véa Berryville. 
The road was a solid pike, hilly, and with 
some loose stone upon it. Three miles 
from Berryville, Hansmann’s ‘ hopper” 
broke its neck, and the services of a good 
Samaritan and his mule-team were secured 
to transport the wreck to Berryville (12 
miles from Charlestown). The backbone 
Was expressed at once to Washington for 
repairs, and at 4 P.M. Messts. Allen and 
Seely started for Winchester, 11 miles 
distant, leaving their companion to follow 
by a private conveyance. The road to 
Winchester was almost level, and very hard 
and smooth. Delay, however, occurred 
at the Opequan river (locally known as the 
** Peck’-an”), swollen by rain, and running 
directly across the road, hub deep, and 
fifty yards wide. A benevolent stranger 
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n his wagon, 
and in a very 
short time we 
arrived at Win- 
chester, and 
stopped at 
Taylor’s Hotel. 
The best that 
can be said for 
this house isthat 
itsrivalis worse. 
Instead of pass- 
ing two misera- 
dle days in Win- 
chester, while 
waiting for 
the backbone, 
we were fortu- 
nate enough to 
meet some most 
= charming peo- 
ple, whose kind- 
ness and courte- 
sy we can never 
‘ forget, and who 
made our enforc- 
ed stay in their 
city the pleasant 
est part of the 
trip. Inthe even- 
ing we attended 

a fancy-dress 

party in our uni- 
forms, which harmonized well with the 
other costumes. On the third day the 
backbone arrived, and the ‘* hopper” was 
itself again. Leaving Winchester at 4 
P.M., we reached Strasburg (18), at 6.30. 
We were now on the Valley pike proper, 
which was in excellent condition, with the 
exception of a few spots where new material 
was being laid. We crossed Cedar creek 
near Strasburg (scene of the battles), and 
took a photograph of the beautiful valley 
with a mountain background, where we 
found that the process of setting up and 
replacing the camera, and taking a pict- 
ure, occupied about fifteen minutes. We 
stopped in Strasburg at the Chalybeate 
House, the excellent meals and clean and 
well-kept rooms of which were fully ap- 
preciated. 

According to the account of the Phila- 
delphians, the road from Strasburg to Mt. 
Jackson (24 miles) is very hilly. Mr. 
Hansmann, however, loaded as he was, rode 
every hill, and Mr. Seely riding his ‘* 56,” 
with five-inch cranks, all but one. An 
excellent dinner was served at Wilson’s 
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Hotel, Mt. Jackson, the eating station for 
the Valley branch of the B. & O. R.R., and 
a reduction from the regular rate of 75 
cents was made voluntarily. 

We intended to spend the night at 


Newmarket (7 miles from Mt. Jackson, 
31 from Strasburg), but were advised on 
the road to turn east at Newmarket, and 
miles further on the Luray 


ride two 
road to Val- 
ley View 
Springs, on 
the Mas- 
sanuttou 
Mountain, 
and in the 
Newmarket 
Gap. We 
did so, ac- 
cordingly, 
andat New- 
market 
turned off 
across. the 
valley. 
Newmar- 
ket is on 
quite an ele- 
vation, and 
the descent 
into the val- 
ley was ac- 
complished 
by two of 
the sharpest 
hills any of 
us had ever 
ridden. 
Half a 
mile up the 
mountain 
brought us 
to Valley 
View,— 
which we 
reached at 
supper- 
time. On 
Sunday, the 
3d, we in- 
tended to break the Sabbath and con- 
tinue on to Luray; but nature decided 
otherwise, for a succession of showers set 
in, and we decided to remain at Valley 
View during the day. Breaks between the 
showers enabled us to get a panoramic 
view of the Valley in a series of photo- 
graphs. Its width at this point is about 
twenty-five miles, and our western hori- 
zon extended nearly one hundred miles. 


LURAY 
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On Monday the 4th of September we 
climbed laboriously to the top of the moun- 
tain, the road being hard and smooth, but 
the grade of 1 in 7 or 8 being unridable 
for any distance. A forty minutes’ walk 
brought us to the summit, where we 
stopped to see that our brakes were in or- 
der, and then commenced the descent. 
That was a memorable piece of hill-rid- 
ing! A 
shower had 
passed over 
shortly be- 
fore, mak- 
ing the 
road-bed 
wet; stones 
of all sizes 
lay around 
promiscu- 
ously, sharp 
turns occur- 
red at short 
intervals, 
but over all 
was the 
grade — at 
least 1 in 8 
all the way 
down. The 
bottom was 
securely 
reached, 
every foot 
having been 
ridden with- 
out a dis- 
mount by 
two of us, 
and the cy- 
clometer 
showed the 
distance 
from the 
summit to 
be just two 
miles anda 
half. We 
found, on 
inquiry, 
that one party of bicyclers had been 
over before— in a wagon. Luray is 
seven miles from the foot of the moun- 
tain. The first three miles, to the north 
fork of the Shenandoah, is over an excel- 
lent road. The road-bed for the last four 
miles, however, is composed of loose stones, 
treacherously imbedded in the soil ; the hills 
are many, and very steep, and great care 
must be observed in riding. We reached 
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Luray at 12.30, and rode down the almost 
perpendicular hill upon which the main 
street is built (one of the party rode up 
this hill on the following morning), to the 
Luray Inn, the luxurious appointments and 
excellent caz¢s¢éve of which equal those of 
any hotel in the country. 

We visited the cave, and came away be- 
wildered. Repeated visits are necessary 
to give the mind a clear conception of in- 
dividual objects in that wonderful place. 
The first impression is chaotic. 

We left Luray Tuesday morning, and 
repeated our experience of the preceding 
day. — walked to the summit and _ rode 
down the opposite side to Valley View 
for dinner ; at 3 left for Newmarket, where 
we struck the Valley pike again, here in 
magnificent condition. We made the first 
ten miles without a dismount, in just one 
hour; and, although the road became 
hilly, we reached Harrisonburg (18) in 
2 hours 18 minutes. Stopped at Revere 
House, and found a solitary resident 46- 
inch wheelman. 

The bicycle journey of the Philadel- 
phians ended at this point ; so we had no ac- 
curate information concerning the road to 
Staunton. Though not as good as some 
portions of the Valley pike, it is all ridable. 
Staunton (26) was reached in about three 


hours and a half, and the Virginia Hotel 


proved excellent. A satchel met us here 
with a change of clothing and the laundry 
of the hotel was put in operation at once. 

Staunton is built upon four times as 
many hills as Rome, and_ the solitary 
bicycler of the place is certainly a wheel- 
man under difficulties. 

Being awakened by rain that night, we 
were prepared for the wide expanse of mud 
which surrounded the hotel the next morn- 
ing. A council of war was held, and, 
though Lexington (the next large town) 
was 36 miles away, and the road of red 
clay, we decided to push on. When I say 
that in three hours we had made just 12 
miles, some idea of the quality of the road 
may be formed. Great quagmires and 
mud-holes abounded, like those deseribed 
by Dickens in his account of a Virginia 
stage-ride (v¢de ‘* American Notes”). 
At such times we would lift the machines 
bodily, and carry them through the mud to 
amore solid surface. From Greenville 
(12), which we left at 2.25, the road im- 
proved somewhat, and on arriving at Mid- 
way (18), we found that we were making 
six miles an hour, the road being now 
comparatively dry. The hills, however, 
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were steep ; but the exertion of riding them 
was amply repaid by the magnificent views 
of mountain scenery that greeted us from 
each summit. We reached Fairfield (24) 
at exactly 4.30, and found a pike road from 
that place to Lexington (36). We dis- 
mounted in front of the National Hotel at 
6.24, having made the 24 miles from 
Greenville in just 3 hours 59 minutes. 
After the hard hill-pulling and rough road- 
ing, which made us consider our time 
creditable, it was very pleasant to find that 
a person with a bicycle (whose name we 
have preserved for future reference) had 
arrived in Lexington, on his machine, a 
month before, claiming to have made the 
36 miles from Staunton in three hours. 
Individuals of this stamp do great injury 
to the cause of bicycling, by raising false 
impressions in the minds of ignorant 
people concerning the capacity of the 
machine ; and any attempt on the part of 
an honest rider to remove such impressions 
always results in establishing a conviction 
of his inferiority in the popular mind. 
Of course no rider would believe that 12 
miles an hour could be made over such a 
road; but, unfortunately, there are no 
riders in this part of the country. 

On the morning of the 8th we were in- 
vited to give an exhibition on the parade- 
ground of the Virginia Military Institute, 
but were obliged to decline, as the threaten- 
ing weather made us anxious to push on to 
the Natural Bridge now only 15 milesaway. 

The road is almost indescribable. It 
had rained during the night, and the te- 
nacious red clay was at its worst. Collect- 
ing in the rear forks, and beneath brake 
and leg-guard, it would stop the wheels, 
making riding impossible, and walking an 
effort. 

As we ascended, however, we seemed 
to have passed above this shower, and the 
road became comparatively dry. It was 
a wild and desolate country, and the road 
ran through long stretches of wood, with 
here and there a negro cabin with its 
scanty corn-patch and invariable cluster of 
coal-black pickaninnies, whom our appear- 
ance usually deprived of all power of 
speech, and even of motion. We cannot 
recommend this road to touring wheel- 
men, and are inclined to think that our 
veracious friend showed his wisdom in 
leaving his wheel at Lexington and adopt- 
ing the more prosaic wagon to reach the 
bridge; though, in a rider of his extraor- 
dinary powers, such a course may seem a 
little peculiar. 
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We reached the end of our journey at 
1 P.M., ours being the first bicycles at the 
Natural Bridge. The accommodations at 
the hotel are excellent, and the proprietors, 
Messrs. Spaulding & Duehay, both young 
men, respectively from Boston and Wash- 
ington, were exceedingly courteous and 
hospitable. We remained until the morn- 
ing of Sunday, the 10th September, making 
many photographs, and, of course, taking 
the wheels across the bridge. We decided 
to take the Shenandoah Valley and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio railways to Staunton, 65 
miles, as it would be a_ useless exer- 
tion, in the face of a threatening north-east 
storm, to ride a second time over the rough 
roads of the past two days. 

The railway station is at Glenwood, 
3, miles from the hotel, and over a kind 
of ** self-made” road, the roughness, steep- 
ness, and general depravity of which can 
hardly be described. It must be seen and 
felt to be appreciated. 

Staunton was reached in the afternoon 
in a pouring rain, too late to ride any far- 
ther that day. 

On Monday, the 11th September, we 
left Staunton for Harrisonburg in the face 
ofa driving rain and asharp north-east gale, 
which at times absolutely brought us to a 
stand-still. The creeks were high and 
swollen, and fears were felt for the safety 
of many of the bridges. We crossed one 
with a foaming torrent within a foot of the 
timbers, and rising rapidly, while a swift 
stream was already running past at one 
end, cutting us off. There was nothing to 
do but ride through, which we did safely, 
though the sensation of passing through 
the yellow rushing water was anything but 
pleasant. We arrived at Harrisonburg 
(26) at 2.30, having been five hours on the 
road. We were, of course, wet to the 
skin, and, having had nothing to eat since 
morning, were ready to dine — to put it 
mildly. Hastily rubbing the moisture from 
the nickelled machines, we covered them 
with a coating of coal-oil, — the ** hopper.” 
being painted all over, was seldom fortu- 
nate enough to get a cleaning. Then to 
strip and rub briskly, and to put on dry 
clothing throughout, was the work of a 
short time, and we were ready for the din- 
ner which had been hastily made ready for 
us. We were pleased to find that the bags 
preserved their contents in a perfectly dry 
condition, though subjected to steady rain 
for five hours. 

During the night it cleared; and as we 
left Harrisonburg the sun was. shining 
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brightly, and the air cool and _ bracing, 
though a strong head-wind prevented fast 
riding. What might be called the ‘ re- 
cuperative powers” of the Valley pike 
were well displayed here. The heavy rain 
of two days had not affected its surface, 
which dries like concrete. At various points 
it is the perfect road, hard and smooth, 
without dust in dry or mud in wet weather, 
and with never a rut to be seen. We 
passed -through Newmarket (18) at 12 
exactly, and reached Mt. Jackson (25) at 
just 1. Dinner being delayed, it was 3 
o’clock when we left Wilson’s hotel. Our 
enemy, the head-wind, left us here, and 
we ran at an 8-mile pace with ease. Long 
stretches of level afforded many opportuni- 
ties for fast-riding, while there were com- 
paratively few hills to pull, Mt. Jackson 
being several hundred feet higher than 
Strasburg, our destination. Near Stras- 
burg Mr. Hansmann had the misfortune to 
break his cradle-spring at one of the coils. 
He ingeniously repaired it with a block of 
wood, and rode over 60 miles on a saddle 
as stiff and unyielding as his backbone. A 
new spring met him at Hagerstown. En- 
tered the ‘* Chalybeate House,” Strasburg, 
at 6.25, 3 hours 25 minutes from Mt. Jack- 
son. This was our longest day’s run, — an 
even 50 miles, — and _ the time on the road 
(including various short stops) was 6 
hours 50 minutes. 

On the morning of the 13th we ran to 
Winchester (18), and spent the afternoon 
with our friends there, and on the follow- 
ing day left Winchester for Martinsburg. 
W. Va. We thought our experience had 
taught us what a good road was; but the 
pike between Winchester and Martinsburg 
was a revelation. There is hardly a hill 
worthy the name, and for miles the road is 
a dead level, running through a beautiful 
and fertile country, and provided with 
plainly-marked mile-posts, which had a 
most encouraging way of coming past every 
five minutes and a half. 

We were delayed at Bunker Hill (12%) 
by having to cross a river on a narrow 
foot-bridge, and by one of us snapping ‘a 
spoke, which ‘‘ snarled up” in the rear 
wheel, and required some time to disen- 
gage. The ten miles from Bunker Hill to 
Martinsburg were run in just 50 minutes, 
and the entire distance of 22% miles in 2 
hours 17 minutes ; actual riding time, 1.57. 

Martinsburg was alive with visitors, the 
county fair being in progress ; and, on run- 
ning our machines into the Continental 
Hotel (by the way an excellent house), the 
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first objects that met our view were three 
machines standing against the wall. Their 
shining spokes and general come-over-by- 
train air emphasized very strongly the dusty 
but still business-like appearance of our 
heavily-laden machines. We soon dis- 
covered the riders, — three gentlemen. from 
Hagerstown, who had come by train to 
take part in a bicycle race that afternoon 
at the fair grounds. A half-formed inten- 
tion of entering was removed at once, on 
learning that they were to race for cash,— 
ignorant, as it seemed, of the blasting effect 
on their amateur standing. Apparently, 
however, they took no stock in the warning 
which we gave with the best possible in- 
tentions. We went out to the grounds, 
however, and saw a mile heat run and won 
in 4.30. 

We left Martinsburg at 3, and found the 
yoad hilly to Falling Waters (7). From 
‘here to Williamsport (12) it was in fair 
condition. If preferred, the towpath of 
the C. and O. Canal may be taken from 
Falling Waters to Williamsport, and we 
were informed that it is usually in fine 
condition. 

A long delay occurred opposite Williams- 
port while being ferried across the Potomac, 
here a swiftly-running stream two hundred 
yards wide. From Williamsport to Ha- 


gerstown (19) the road is hard pike, in ex- 


cellent condition. . The Baldwin House at 
Hagerstown compares favorably with any 
first-class hotel in any city. We found 
Messrs. Sipe, Cramer, and Updegraff, of 
the newly-organized Hagerstown Bi. Club, 
very kind and obliging, and take this op- 
portunity to return our thanks for courtesies 
rendered by them. 

Wishing to see as much of Hagerstown 
as possible, we remained there until 1 P.M. 
on the 15th of September, when we started 
for Frederick, on the old National pike. 
Reached Boonsboro’ (10) in 1 hour 18 
minutes, and had lunch at Nyman House. 
A mile further brought us to the base of 
the South Mountain. This ascent might 
be ridden (and was for a considerable 
distance by one of the party); but it is 
two miles to the top, and walking is pref- 
erable. Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren has a 
fine place at the summit. The desperate 
battle of South Mountain was fought in 
this gap in 1862, and we found afterwards 
that we crossed on its twentieth anni- 
versary. Powerful braking was_neces- 
sary on the descent into the Middletown 
Valley, across which the road ran 8 
miles to the base of the Catoctin Moun- 
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tains, up which we walked. A magnifi- 
cent view of the valley and the mountains in 
the background is obtained from the sum- 
mit, and to the east may be seen the spires 
of Frederick, rising 


“Up from the meadows rich with corn, 
Clear, in the cool September morn.” 


We descended the ‘* mountain wall” 
thinking of Lee, and his ‘* famishing rebel 
horde,” and wondering what his sensations 
would have been, if mounted on a ‘*56” 
with saddle set close to the head, and a 
rear wheel feeling remarkably light. From 
the base of the mountain to Frederick 
there are 3 miles of perfect road, but we 
cannot recommend the cobbles in the 
Frederick Main street. The City Hotel 
is excellent. 

On the morning of the 16th we left 
Frederick, and soon crossed the Monocacy 
on a bridge of solid masonry, built in 
1811, and having a dedicatory inscription 
upon a curiously built stone vase. The 
pike is in fair condition, but very hilly, 
and every few miles we pass relics of 
the old coaching days, when the National 
pike connected the East and West, and 
offered the only means of through trans- 
portation. The old brick buildings, for- 
merly taverns, with their half-ruined out- 
houses, still remain. One in particular had 
most elaborately carved door and window 
frames, and looked good for anothér cen- 
tury at least. We got a good dinner: at 
Poplar Springs (18) and then pushed on 
for Ellicott City. The road gradually be- 
came poorer, and our worst enemy — loose 
stones — appeared in profusion. Three 
miles from Ellicott City we passed Car- 
rollton, the old seat of ‘* Charles Carroll, of 
Carrollton,” now owned by his descendant, 
the Governor of Maryland, whom we met 
on the road, and with whom we had a 
pleasant conversation. We reached 
Ellicott City (36 miles from Frederick), 
and found the meals atthe Howard House 
excellent. Here the direct pike to Wash- 
ington joins.the National road. Baltimore 
is nine miles to the east. 

On leaving next morning we found that 
the road from Ellicott City to Washington 
was in very bad condition, and not only 
rough but very hilly. It finally brought 
us into the woods, where it seemed to be 
totally disused. It ran among rocks and 
boulders, and down precipitous descents, 
and finally having become a mere trail, 
led us to the bank, of the rapidly flowing 
Patuxent, the former means of crossing 
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which were represented by a stone abut- 
ment, and the remains of some bridge- 
timbers stranded on a rock in the middle. 
It was clear we had lost our way, but we 
decided to go on. Off came shoes and 
stockings, and, wading across, we found 
the water only about two feet deep, but 
very swift. We crossed safely, the cool 
water being very refreshing. None of us 
will ever forget the hill that leads from the 
Patuxent to the level of the surrounding 
country. It was about 34 of a mile long, 
and a comparison of its grade with that of 
an ordinary flight of stairs would, I think, 
be disadvantageous to the latter. It seems 
impossible that a horse could pull a 
loaded wagon up such a grade; yet hills of 
this kind are frequent in the South. 

On reaching Burtonsville (14), a town 
consisting of a store, and a house, where 
the customers reside, we struck the main 
road again, and found that our trip through 
the woods had cut off about four miles, so 
that we were only 18 miles from Washing- 
ton, instead of 22. Although it was Sun- 
day, the good wife of the storekeeper gave 
us what she had, and overwhelmed us 
with protestations that 33% cents apiece 
was entirely too much for it. 

The road from Burtonville was fair, and 
we were able to ride at reasonable speed 
for the first time this day. At Sligo we 
struck the Seventh-street road, and felt at 
home, and a half-mile further crossed the 
District line. Near Brightwood (3 miles 
from Boundary st.) we were met by an 
enthusiastic crowd of Capital men, who 
escorted us into town and to our respective 
homes ; and so ended our trip. 

We give below a table of routes and 
distances, and should add that, to any 
wheelman who may desire further infor- 
mation about this region, who will address 
L. W. Seely, Lock Box No. 1, Washing- 
ton, D.C., we shall be most happy to fur- 
nish it. 


SUMMARY. 


1st day, Aug. 28.— Harper’s Ferry to 
Charlestown (9) ; hard pike. Carter House. 
2d day, Aug. 29.— Charlestown to 
Berryville (12); dinner at Old Virginia 


Hotel. Berryville to Winchester (23) ; 
hard pike. (32.) 

3d day, Aug. 30.— At Winchester; a 
short ride of 7 miles. 

4th day, Aug. 31. — At Winchester. 

5th day, Sept. 1. -—- Winchester to Kerns- 
town (4); Stevens City (7); Middle- 


A TOUR TO THE NATURAL BRIDGE. 


town (12); Strasburg (18); hard pike. 
Chalybeate House. (57.) 

6th day, Sept. 2.— Strasburg to Tom’s 
Brook (6); Edinburg (8); Woodstock 
(12); Mt. Jackson (24); dinner at Wil- 
son’s Hotel. Newmarket (31); Valley 
View Springs, Luray road (33). Hard, 
level pike to Newmarket. Between Stras- 
burg and Mt. Jackson, hilly. (go.) 

7th day, Sept. 3.— At Valley View 
Springs. 

8th day, Sept. 4.— Summit of Massa- 
nutton (2); base (4%); Massanutton 
P.O. (8%) ; ferry; good dirt road to this 
point. Luray (13). Last five miles could 
hardly be worse. Luray Inn. (103.) 

gth day, Sept. 5.— Massanutton (5); 
Valley View (13); dinner. Newmarket 
(15); Lacy Springs (24); Harrisonburg 
(33). We stopped at Revere House, but 
Pollock Hotel was afterwards strongly 
recommended to us. Road, hard pike 
from Newmarket. (136.) 

roth day, Sept. 6.— Mt. Crawford (8) ; 
Mt. Sidney (13); level. Staunton (26) ; 
latter part very hilly. Virginia Hotel 
(162). End of the Valley pike. 

11th day, Sept. 7.— Greenville (12) ; 
red clay mud; would be a fair road when 
dry. Midway (18); Fairfield (24) ; 
right among the mountains. Lexington 
(36); National Hotel. (198.) 

12th day, Sept. 8.— Natural Bridge 
(15) ; no towns; hills very steep ; road, red 
clay, and when wet indescribable. (213.) 

13th day, Sept. 9. — At Natural Bridge. 

14th day, Sept. 10. Glenwood station 
(3). (Train to Staunton véa Waynesboro’ 
Junction.) (216.) 

15th day, Sept. 11. — Staunton to Har- 
risonburg (26). (242.) 

16th day, Sept. 12.— Mt. Jackson 
(25); dinner at Wilson’s Hotel, Strasburg 
(50). (292.) ; 

17th day, Sept. 13. — Winchester (18). 
(310.) ve 

18th day, Sept 14. — Bunker Hill (13) ; 
Martinsburg (23); hard and level; no 
hills ; dinner at Continental Hotel. Falling 
Water (30) ; hilly and rough. Williams- 
port (35); fair. Hagerstown (42) ; hard 
pike, with some hills. Baldwin House. 
(352-) 

19th day, Sept. 15.— Boonesboro’ (10) ; 
hard and level; Summit of South Moun- 
tain (13) ; Middletown (15); Summit of 
Catoctin (23); Frederick (27); City 
Hotel. (379.) 

zoth day, Sept. 16.—No. 4. (7): 
Poplar Springs (18); dinner at hotel ;, 
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Lisbon (10); Carrollton (34); Ellicott 
City (37). Rough pike, with frequent 
hills. Howard House. (416.) 

21st day, Sept. 17. — Burtonsville (14) ; 
Sligo (23) ; Brightwood (26); Boundary 
street (30); Club-room (33).  (449-) 
To Burtonsville road simply horrible. 

It may be proper to add that the expen- 
ses of the trip averaged less than $3.00 
per day. At all hotels, except Luray Inn 
and City Hotel, at Frederick, an uniform 
charge of 50 cents is made for lodging or 
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of railway travel were we ever asked a 
cent for bicycle transportation; and we 
therefore hold up the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, and the Shenan- 
doah Valley Railroads as bright and shin- 
ing examples of what railways ought to 
be. ~ 

We had some trouble with horses — 
never with their drivers; and the reputa- 
tion of the Virginians for courtesy and 
hospitality will never be lost if all touring 
bicyclers are treated as we have been. 


for any meal. No attempt was ever made 


: L. W. Seely. 
to collect toll; nor on our extra 130 miles 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Sept. 30, 1882. 
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AT EVENTIDE. 


WHEN golden sunbeams gleam athwart the sky, 
Like Daylight’s armies hastening to the sun, 

On pinions, swift as light, I seem to fly, 
Among the shadows, till the day is done. 


My steed of steel, beneath me, seems to know 
The joy intense which thrills in every nerve, 

And, like a maiden proud her grace to show, 
From each obstruction doth unbidden swerve. 


The god of day, at the horizon’s rim, 

Seems lingering there, to watch my silent flight, 
And o’er the hills, .as though in fear of him, 

Peeps the pale moon, the silvery queen of night. 


Between these two, the almost silent sound 

Of yielding tire, among the drifting leaves, 
Sings lullaby, as gliding o’er the ground 

I seem to dream,— so well delight deceives. 


The shadows lengthen, and the far-off west 
Is glowing with the last long kiss of day. 
The song birds, twittering secrets in the nest,: 
Forget to listen, as I wind my way. 


And now a truant squirrel hears my call, 
And scampers off, beneath his bushy tail, 

Or runs a race along the rough stone wall, 
And hides, at last, within a hollow rail. 


Oh! Nature finds within the wheelman’s heart 
An echoing chord for every living thing. 

At her command the warm blood seems-to start 
Through every vein. He cannot help but sing. 


And through the stillness, on his homeward way, 
The rich notes of his ringing, manly voice 
Burst forth, for very joy, into a lay, 
Whoever hearing must with him rejoice. 


James Clarence Harvey. 





"CYCLING IN FRANCE. 


[Continued from Vol. 1, No. 4, page 307-] 


It is rather a long time ago since I left 
French bicycling, — given up for the mis- 
eries of war life. I think it is quite time I 
should resume my subject, and come to the 
more pleasing ideas contained in the word 
‘¢ Bicycling.” 

Of course such a disaster as we expe- 
rienced in 1870 cannot be sustained by a 
nation without putting a check to all things 
that are not strictly necessary, —and ’cy- 
cling is among them, alas! Where is the 
money to buy an expensive wheel when 
you have experienced the hardships of a 
long campaign, — when, may be, you are 
out of asituation, and have to pay, neverthe- 
less, heavy taxes for the past foolishness 
of fighting? You, who have had your 
war of secession, may gather from the 
ruins it left with you, some thoughts of 
what calamities our great defeats had 
plunged us into for a long while to come. 

In the season that followed the war in 
1871, only a few unimportant races took 


place, mostly in the suburbs of Paris. Our 
best men had left the saddle, never to be 
seen on the track again; among them the 


Moret, the Castera, the Bon. Mr. Ch. 
Thuillet is an exception, for he won a race 
on the road from Paris to Versailles in 
forty-four seconds, over his brother T. 
Thuillet and M. Colvin by two and six 
minutes respectively. 

In the provinces only one race is worth 
quoting at all; it was organized by the 
Veloce Club Bisontin. ‘Though no Pa- 
risian went to it, practically the French 
championship of 1871 was run_ there, 
through the best runners from Lyons, 
Messrs. Charlet and Viennet, the champion 
of Marseilles, M. Rousseau, and the one 
from Besancon, M. Gaiffe, meeting there. 
The competition was very warm. At 
twelve hundred metres M. Viennet arrived 
dead heat, with Mr. Rousseau; but this 
last gentleman defeated everybody in the 
longest race for speed. and may be classed 
as the champion for France for 1871. 

The performance of Mr. Gaiffe who did 
36 kilometres in 1 h. 46 min., may be men- 
tioned. 

There were hardly any improvements 
made in that year in the manufacturing of 
French machines, which may be said to 


becomes harder. 


have remained stationary both as regards 
weight and height. 

Until now, the French bicyclists had had 
a newspaper entirely devoted to the fur- 
thering of their sport, —‘' Le Vélocipéde 
Ilustré,” — out of which scattered, soiled, 
and half-torn leaves, I have tried to resume 
as shortly as possible, whatever has hap- 
pened in those ancient times that may in- 
terest your readers. But now my task 
The small number of 
amateurs in our sport has caused all litera- 
ture to cease entirely on our cherished sub- 
ject. All records of what took place in 
the following years are gone, except in the 
memory of a few ’cyclists, now dead for 
our pastime, whose whereabouts are very 
difficult to be found out. 

A few races took place, however, spec- 
ially around Paris, mostly organized by 
the almost defunct society called the 
Velo-Sport de Paris. And you may de- 
pend upon me to send THE WHEELMAN 
whatever scrap of information I may catch 
sight of about that period of darkness 
whenever I have the chance to meet such 
a veteran. 

However, bicycling far from being for- 
saken, was soon coming up again, though 
exceedingly slowly, through, I think, po- 
litical events, which did not allow of enough 
certainty in the future for people to think 
much of enjoying themselves. Neverthe- 
less, what with the great improvements in 
the construction of machines realized in 
Great Britain, and the stimulus given to 
our sport by the more and more numerous 
amateurs of that country, the French bi- 
cycles, mostly made by M. Meyer, and the 
French amateurs began to follow the wake 
left by the English. 

An event which created not a little sen- 
sation in our little world of wheels was 
the means of waking our ’cyclists to life 
again. I refer to the grand races which 
took place at Lyons on the 22d of May, 
1873, and which brought on the same field 
such men of renown as Moore, of Paris, 
John Keen, of England, and C. Thuillet, 
of Paris, —this last runner a Frenchman, 
certainly getting to the fore among tacers. 
As a proof of it he defeated the J7ar- 
seillais M. Rousseau, the champion of 
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1871, as we have just seen, in the 1,800 
met. race by nine seconds, doing the dis- 
tance in 4m. 20s. In the next race, 2,000 
met., out of a field of fifteen competitors, 
Moore came in first in 4m. 37s. only, 
mounted on a I metre 30 centimetres ma- 
chine, a height considered something of 
then in France, the second man being Mr. 
Viennet, of Lyons, 6 seconds after, astride 
a wheel of 1m. 13c. only ; while Ch. Thu- 
illet was only third, 2 seconds behind, on 
aim. 15c. bicycle. 

Thenextrace (2,500 met. and sixteen start- 
ers), was the race of the day, six hundred 
francs being given to the first man. Keen, 
mounted on a 1.48 metre velocipede, — the 
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largest wheel seen in France yet, I believe, 
— competed, but could not beat Moore, 
who landed himself a winner in 4m. 39%s., 
Keen being 9% seconds behind, while 
Thuilet was 6m. 4s. on the job. In the 
Course @honneur which followed (3,000 
met.), between the two champions, Moore 
again carried off the gold medal, together 
with the honor of being the champion of 
France, in 6m. 6s., Keen being only half a 
second behind. 

The next year, 1874, only saw the reor- 
ganization of the Velo-Sfort, of Paris, on 
a sound basis, which promised well for the 
future of bicycle-racing in France. 


P. De Villers. 


0 0 


CYCLING IN NEW ZEALAND. 


THE sport of cycling in this colony has 
made great strides of late years, and every 
day new men take to riding the fascinating 
wheel, — either bicycle or tricycle. The 


few bicyclists in Dunedin, Otago, about 
the beginning of 1879, began to think of 
forming a club, but the Christ Church 
(Canterbury) men were beforehand with 
them; and in April, 1879, the Pioneer 
B.C. was formed, the Dunedin B.C. being 


formed in August of the same year. The 
beginnings in both cases were small, — 
the number of members in both cases being 
about a dozen; but, working on, the clubs 
held together, and now are both about 
fifty strong. Besides the Pioneer B.C. in 
Christ Church, there is the Christ Church 
B.C., formed in the first instance by mem- 
bers leaving the Pioneer. In Dunedin 
there is only the one club; but within 
ten miles there are two more, —the Taieri 
B.C. and the Mosgiel B.C., both in the 
Taieri Plain, strength about twenty and 
fifteen respectively. Then there are clubs 
in Oamaru, Wellington, Nelson, Auckland, 
and numerous unattached riders in all the 
towns. The New Zealand Cyclist Alli- 
ance has lately been formed after the 
models of the Bicycle Union and League 
of American Wheelmen. The first meet- 
ing was held in Christ Church, under the 
direction of the Pioneer Club, on 30th 
October, 1882. The first general meeting 
was held in January, 1883, and officers 
were elected, rules printed, and other 
business done. Mr. J. F. Norris being 
obliged to retire from the honorary secre- 
taryship, which he had taken fro ¢em., 


Mr. E. H. Burn, of the Dunedin B.C., 


was elected. Mr. G. B. Hill, of the 
Pioneer B.C., was elected honorary treas- 
urer. Mr. H. W. Wynn-Williams, M. 
H.R., is the president, and Mr. E. B. 
Cargill (President of the Dunedin B.C.), 
vice-president for Otago. The Alliance 
is now the ruling body for wheelmen in 
New Zealand, and already is taking action 
on by-laws, amateur status, and other vital 


‘matters. 


To come to the conditions of the coun- 
try,—specially speaking of Otago and Can- 
terbury, — Canterbury is mainly flat coun- 
try, speaking from an Otago point of view, 
although some good hills are to be found in 
the province. Wheelmen there have more 
roads to traverse than their Otago brethren 
have, and none of them, excepting one 
through Banks’ peninsula, nearly so rugged 
as the Train Trunk road in Otago. In 
Otago, hills abound from the Horse Range 
to Saddle Hill, about fifty miles. There is 
not much other kind of country ; and in this 
stretch of road the best ( ?) hills are situated, 
long inclines are the rule of varying grade 
up to, —well, it is hardly safe to say what, 
— but steeper than one in eight, at any 
rate. It is not usual to ride a// of these 
hills. One or two are generally found quite 
sufficient in a day’s journey, — the rest will 
be walked up. Dunedin is situated about 
ten miles from the southern end of this 
stretch of road; and to ride more than 
about six miles in the same direction on 
the level is not possible. North of the 
town rises Mount Cargill, — and over a 
shoulder of the hill goes the road south,— 
are Hillside (a little one) and Look-out 
Point, and, further off, Saddle Hill. It is 
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a feat which comparatively few can boast of, 

riding from Dunedin to Mosgiel, on the 
Taieri Plain, without a dismount; and still 
fewer can say they have ridden back with- 
outadismount. Still some have done both ; 
but the man has yet to come who has done 
both in the same day. The Dunedin men, 
taken as a whole, are plucky, hard riders, 
— thanks to their beloved hills. The only 
level ground of any extent near Dunedin 
is the Taieri Plain, the northern part of 
which is cut up by good roads; and far- 
ther south, some thirty miles away, is the 
Tokomairiro Plain, with level roads also. 
Then hills com2 again, with variations, right 
down for seventy miles farther, then fairly 
level country to Invercargill, one hundred 
and thirty-four miles. North from Dune- 


DEACON GUMMIDGE AND THE WHEEL. 


din are hills, also with variations as far as 
Oamaru, then the country gets flatter till 
a hill becomes a thing to be wished for as 
achange. With the exception of a few hills 
near Timaru, the country is flat from War- 
taki to Christ Church, 157 miles, and is 
very monotonous to travel over. Mr. Nor- 
ris (Pioneer B.C.) is the only man who 
has ridden the whole way; and when he 
did the trip it rained nearly the whole time. 
The trip was very enjoyable. Roads are 
in many places in a state of nature or 
worse ; and, since coaches have been driven 
off by the railway, those roads which are 
macadamized have got very rough. How- 
ever inch tires and good springs, with 
pluck, will carry a bicycle over worse 
roads than Otago and Canterbury ones. 


E.. H. Burn, 


Dunedin Bicycle Club. 


DEACON GUMMIDGE AND THE WHEEL. 


THERE was a good old Deacon, Deacon Gummidge was his name ; 
He’d scarcely any beauty and very little fame ; 

His health was firm at sixty-eight, his disposition fair, 

Of true-blue Deacon’s firmness he possessed a double share. 


One evening in the autumn he and Betsey sat at tea; 

There were only two at table, though there formerly were three ; 
But John, their son, had married and moved away from home, 
So the Deacon, he and Betsey, were living here alone. 


*‘T’ve been thinkin’ that our minister is fallin’ off from grace,” 

The Deacon spoke with sadness; there was pity in his face; 

‘¢ Been minglin’ with the worldlin’s, so it’s whispered ’round the town, 
Engagin’ in their pleasures, which we’re laborin’ to put down. 


‘*The other day I saw him out a-ridin’ on’ a wheel, 
A-goin’ it like lightnin’ on a thing that’s made of steel. 

For my part, I felt sorry, for it seems so out o’ place 

For one who preaches Sundays to be off on sich a chase.”— 


‘* Well, dearest, I have noticed,” the good Deacon’s wife replied, 
‘* That times has got some different since I became your bride, 
And you was young and spunky, and would never be outdone 
By anything created, good or bad, beneath the sun. 


** You used to drive old Jack till I was skeerd a’most to death, 
A-holdin’ on with one hand and a-holdin’ of my breath, 

Right down a-past the meetin’-house where Uncle Si was laid — 

It seemed as ’twasn’t just the thing for one who spoke and prayed.” 


And then there was a silence. 


Sixteen weeks have sped away, 


While sixteen times the Deacon, on the morn of Sabbath day, 
Has heard the Pastor preach the Word with no uncertain sound ; 
But every time one hearer with the wheel objection found. 
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In March the Deacon went to town to visit John, their son, 

But Betsey stayed at home to see that everything was done, 

The cows were milked and foddered, the hens shut up and fed— 
The partner of her life, meanwhile, in wisdom’s ways was led. 


On Sabbath morning promptly, John, his wife and little boy, 

With grandpa in his Sunday-best, and bosom full of joy, 

Sat down in church. The people came. *Twas almost like a crowd. 
The preacher spoke with power; and the Deacon, he allowed 


That preaching such as that would do the hardest sinner good, 

It wa’nt much like the worldly talk that he for months had stood, 
And ’twa’nt no use for any man to try to make him feel, 

Who six days of the week was seen a-ridin’ of a wheel. 


They smiled across the table, for there plainly was a joke, 

But neither, for their father’s sake, a word about it spoke; 

The fact was, though, the preacher, with his message sweet and keen, 
Got half his inspiration from a fifty-inch machine. 


The next day Deacon Gummidge and his grandson went to walk, 
And grandpa was delighted with the little fellow’s talk, 

And asked, him what, when spring came, he’d be likely most to need ; 
But Johnnie wanted nothing but a new velocipede. 


‘¢ And I know where they keep ’em, — it’s the nicest place in town; 
They have some monstrous big ones, and then they run way down 
To little ones for babies that’s no bigger than our Dot, 

And I should think we’d better go and see what they have got.” 


The innocence of Johnnie led the Deacon to the hall, 

Where bicycles and tricycles and ’cycles, great and small, 

Displayed in stately order, were but waiting to be sold; 
And the end was Johnnie triumphed, and the Deacon paid in gold. 


‘* Ah, Deacon Gummidge, I believe; at worship yesterday — 
Yes, saw you with your son. You couldn’t hope to get away 
Without a word of welcome from a brother Deacon. So 
Then you are interested in this ‘ iron horse,’ you know. 


‘* Well, sir, we sell them now, I guess, a thousand at a time; 
The way the people take to them is perfectly sublime. 

Our editors and preachers, lawyers, doctors, young and old — 
Why, you have just the figure, if you’ll let me be so bold. 


‘** Here’s lot’s of fellows of your agg —at forty — forty-five — 
Who keep their handsome horses, and when they like can drive ; 
But just, as no doubt you, sir, impatient with a team, 

Want something that can travel off a little more like steam. 


‘‘This way. Now that machine will last a hundred years or so, 
And you would look first-rate on it. I’d sell that very low — 
Come, James, just help this gentleman to mount and take a turn — 
The motion is quite easy. Yes, that’s it. You soon will learn.” 


. 


‘* Well, if I ever, Gummidge, dear! You’ve been away so long! 
I couldn’t sleep for thinkin’ how as somethin’ must be wrong ; 
You never stayed away like this since first we were engaged.” 
The Deacon had got home and found his Betsey quite enraged. 


When once he learned the movement of the big and little wheel, 
The thrill of joyous youth that skipped from finger-tip to heel, 
The graceful, floating motion, like an eagle in the air, 

’Twas too much for the Deacon, and he said he didn’t care. 
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If people would be foolish he would show them that at least 

There’s no more sin in riding on a wheel than on a beast. 

He ordered one marked ‘‘ Gummidge, Gummidge Corners, by express.” 
*C.0.D.?” ‘Yes, I'll pay you there, if you’d as soon, I guess.” 


‘‘T’m going to the Corners, wife, to get them scythes and hoes, 
And other things, I bought in town. You'll sit up, I suppose, 
Till I get back. Or you can leave the kitchen good and warm, 
And go to bed; and if I’m late it won’t be any harm.” 


Ah, Deacon! Mrs. Gummidge, in her artlessness, don’t know 
How you from fullest confidence in ten short days could grow 
To be a gay deceiver who, on doubtful pleasure bent, 

Would never dare to tell her how much money he had spent. 


After that the Deacon foddered every night just after eight; 

It often took an hour, and that made it very late ; 

Besides he came in heated and as cross as he could be. 

What on earth he had been doing was what Betsey couldn’t see. 


If only she had seen him! There’s the barn floor swept and clear ; 
The Deacon in his shirt-sleeves, for a Deacon acting queer — 

His aged form all tremor; every stiffened limb ashake ; 

His face drawn down in bitterness as if his heart would break. 


He’s leaning in the corner with his hand pressed to his side, 

And now he’s muttering something mad, like this, ‘‘ I’ll learn to ride 
The thing, I will, or else [ll bust its head ag’in a wall — 

Oh, what a hump it gin me! and sich a busted fall!” 


A week and more the Deacon limped and groaned till Betsey said 
He must have a poor man’s plaster for his side and go to bed; 
The rheumatiz was dreadful to get settled in the spine, 

And Bright’s disease was fataler. It might be a decline! 


The bicycle was lying in an empty covered bin 

Locked up. The first of June the roads are good; the moon’s in 
Her second quarter. Deacon Gummidge is around again — 
To-night he rides by moonlight down the hill behind the glen. 


With what strange obstinacy will a good man play the fool, 
When he submits to prejudice and vanity’s misrule! 

There’s Gummidge, old, rheumatic, stiff, and nearly three-score-ten, 
Determined now to do what he condemns in younger men. 


A little after sunset — not a word to Betsey said — 

The Deacon, like a culprit, creeps around behind the shed, 

Gets out his new machine, and off across the orchard steals 

To reach the road whose slope he thinks is just the thing for wheels. 


And somehow, after trying long, with aid of stump and stone, 
Astride the wheel the Deacon sits by moonlight all alone ; 
The thing is moving of itself, and gliding down the hill; 
The rider, coatless, hatless, cannot stop it if he will. 


The hill was steep, the speed increased, ’twas flying through the air. 
Oh, how he flew! His eyes stuck out; his face looked like despair. 
He stared ahead ’way down the hill, and there amazed descried 
His Pastor, who that moonlight night himself had gone to ride. 


machine — 


A heap of stones beside the road 


—a badly smashed 
An aged Deacon, bleeding, bruised, all doubled up between — 

A good Samaritan, who bathes the venerable head ; 

Then takes him home to Betsey’s arms, and helps him into bed. 
Onesimus. 
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On the evening of the 6th of March, 
1880, on the south-east corner of Main and 
Bridge streets, in the city of Springfield, 
might have been seen five young men 
earnestly discussing some subject that 
seemed to interest them very much. These 
five young men were bicyclers, and consti- 
tuted the entire wheeling element of 
Springfield. They were seriously discuss- 
ing the advisability of forming a club, and 
would, in all probability, have completed 
the preliminary arrangements then and 
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proval and prejudice. At this meeting 
the following gentlemen were present: 
Linwood Morgan, Edward C. Johnson, 
F. J. Bradley, *Charles K. Ferry, ". |. 
Billings, *Henry E. Ducker, Edward C. 
Dumbleton, *Charles E. W hipple, and G. 
G. Bloomer. 

All of these gentlemen signed the fol- 
lowing call for a bicycle club, viz. : — 

We, the undersigned, do hereby organize ourselves 
into an association to be called The Springfield Bicy- 


cle Club. 
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there, had not an all-important limb of the 
law gently reminded them to seek less pub- 
lic quarters. But the idea of forming a 
club had taken hold of them strongly, and 
later on we find them in the janitor’s room 
of the Bridge-street skating ek, more en- 
grossed, if possible, than before in this 
same subject. They talked until 2 o’clock 
in the morning, but finally left without any 
definite action being taken. 

It might be well to say here that it was 
a much more difficult matter to form a club 
in Springfield than in Boston. The bicy- 
cle was looked upon as a positive nuisance 
at that time ; and, although there were but 
five in the city, they. were quite generally 
regarded as five too many. 

‘On the 6th of May , 1881, a meeting was 
held at Peabody Guard Armory by ‘those 
persons interested in bicycling, for the pur- 
pose of organizing a bicycle club. The 
fire that had been smouldering for just two 

was 


Mr. S. J. Billings was chosen temporary 
chairman, and Mr. Charles K. Ferry tem- 
porary secretary. A committee was ap- 
pointed by the chair to nominate officers, 
which resulted as follows: President. S. 
J. Billings ; Secretary and Treasurer, Chas. 
K. Ferry; Captain, Linwood Morgan. 
These were unanimeusly elected ; and, after 
appointing a club run, to start from North 
End _ bridge, May 11th, the meeting ad- 


journed. 


The Springfield club is nothing if net 
enterprising. It is only necessary to look 
back on the secretary’s book to May 6. 
1881, and then turn the leaves to May 6. 
1883. to see that the Springfield club has a 
record it may well feel proud of. The ini- 
tiation fee at date of organization was one 
dollar, and quarterly dues were twenty-five 
cents. To the average wheelman this 
may seem very small, but at that time it 
was seemingly large. The club, even at 


months, from the date of pe ras this ve ate, recognized one very impor- 
now in a blaze, and, for a timreTMhreatenedy, tant, thin Rap thi tof making expenses very 


to consume any amount of public disap- 


* Present members. 
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small. Club-rooms, or even a club-room 
was at that time not to be thought of, and 
the members met at their respective homes 
at different times for their regular meetings. 
This was done for over a year and a half, in 
order to cut downexpenses. And I thinkI 
can truthfully say that never, under any cir- 
cumstances, have I known of meetings of 
this kind conducted in so business-like a 
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sport look so unpleasant that we would, of 
necessity, have remained quiet, for a time at 
least. 

The first club run, which was called for 
May 11, 1880 (five days after organizing), 
was a very suggestive one, and resulted as 
follows (I quote from club record): Wednes- 
day evening, May 11, eight wheelmen, 
the total membership of the club, made 
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manner, and in such thorough good order. 
Every member then seemed to realize fully 
the extent and importance of the organiza- 
tion they were laboring so hard to perfect, 
and any deviation from set rules was not 
tolerated for an instant. 

It was noted from the beginning that the 
local papers were very kind to the ‘ bicycle 
boys,” as they were then generally called ; 
and this they have continued with the very 
best and kindliest of feeling, and the Spring- 
field club owes much of its present suc- 
cess to the fair and impartial manner in 
which it has been treated by the city 
papers. Of course, at the beginning, it was 
a matter of option ; they could very easily 
have followed the dictates of many chronic 
grumblers, and made it decidedly un- 
pleasant for us. It is not likely that they 
could have effectually discouraged us ; but, 
at the same time, they might have made the 
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| their appearance at North End bridge, 
ready foraclub run ; started from the west 
side at 7:10, and ran up through West 
Springfield, nearly as far as the Chico- 
pee bridge; stopped a few minutes to 
‘* oil up” and quench our thirst, then re- 
turned over same route, cyclometer regis- 
tering five miles. This run was the cause 
of so much favorable comment generally 
that others immediately joined the ranks. 
On the 27th May, 1881, a meeting was 
called by Secretary Ferry, at the Bridge- 
street skating-rink, for the purpose of 
adopting by-laws, and determining upon a 
suit. None as yet had the hardihood to 
appear in knee-breeches. At this meeting 
Henry E. Ducker, Edward C. Dumbleton, 
and Linwood Morgan were appointed to 
draft a constitution and by-laws. This 
resulted in the adoption of the present con- 
stitution and by-laws of the club, which 
are very concise and simple, and at the 
same time seem to effectually cover the 
whole ground. 

The club uniform adopted consisted of 
the following, viz.: Gray shirt, blue knee- 
breeches (no coat), gray stockings, low 
canvas shoes, and gray hammock hat. 
This outfit is in striking contrast to the 
regularly adopted uniform, which consists 





se 


of black broadcloth coat and pants, with 
gold cord around cuff of coat and down 
outside seam of pants, black worsted or 
silk stockings with low black shoes, and 
low-crowned cap with small visor with 
S.B.C. worked on in front. This suit 
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that these members were oftentimes too 
sanguine. 

To be without a club-room was quite a 
drawback, particularly when we _ con- 
sidered the old Boston club, so nicely en- 
sconced in their commodious quarters on 
Tremont street and Union park, and 
the Massachusetts club similarly pro- 
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vided for. No wonder it was _tor- 
ture for our boys, who were meeting 
at private residences, street corners, 
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was adopted by the club on the 7th of 


November, 1882, and since that time 
various other clubs —mostly local— have 
adopted the same uniform. Previous to 
the 7th of November the club had kept 
faithfully to the old uniform ; and although 
the street gamins rudely criticised the 
hammock hats, and although the fair sex 
were not lax in condemning them in lan- 
guage not too obscure, and although the 
wearers were often accused of frightening 
‘* horses and babies” with them, neverthe- 
less they stuck bravely to them up to the 
time of their first public exhibition, and 
then, with compulsory persuasion, they 
discarded them for something worse. 
After a brief existence of two months 
these succumbed to the fate of their pre- 
decessors. 

As early as July, 1882, the club- 
room agitation began to work, and al- 
though our membership at that time 
numbered but twenty-three, and our 
quarterly dues were seventy-five cents, it 
was thought by many of the members as 
feasible, although it must be confessed 
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Main-street basements, and various other 
places. No wonder Secretary Ferry 
often looked tired and worn out, though 
he was never heard to complain, as 
he came along with his book of records 
under his arm, never knowing whether 
a nail-keg, dry-goods box, or a sitting- 
room table was going to serve him as 
a desk. And no wonder the record of 
headers reached such alarming proportions 
that first year, when the club averaged 
three per man every day, caused by peram- 
bulating over dark streets on the home- 
ward journey after having attended 
the meetings. But, nevertheless, these 
minor disadvantages, I think, like every- 
thing else, served to awaken a deeper 
feeling and a more widespread enthusiasm 
than if the meetings had been held in the 
costliest of club-rooms. 

On the 6th of March, 1882, at the annual 
election of the club, Henry E. Ducker was 
chosen president ; Charles K. Ferry, secre- 
tary and treasurer; Charles E. Whipple, 
captain ; James M. Graves, bugler. 

At this meeting, also, it was unanimously 
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voted by the club to join 
the L.A. W., and make 
the Springfield club a 
League club. It was 
also incorporated in our by-laws _ that 
every applicant for membership must join 
the League. It has always been conceded 


READING ROOM. 


by the club, as a club, that the League 


ought to have all the support that any club 
can give it. 

The 1oth of May, 1882, at a meeting 
called specially for the purpose, a com- 
mittee, consisting of Henry E. Ducker, 
Charles K. Ferry, and A. L. Fennessy, 
was appointed to make all arrangements 
for the grand tournament which was held 
in this city 20th Sept., 1882, and which has 
since become so famous. These three 
gentlemen appointed various sub-commit- 
tees, and under their sole management the 
exhibition was successfully carried through. 
There were present at this tournament 
Over 12,000 persons, and the expenses 
in the aggregate amounted to $3,128.43. 
The records broken were the one, two, and 
five-mile amateur. In the 20-mile profes- 
sional race of Prince vs. Mellen and Har- 
rison, who alternated every 5 miles, Prince 
won, making the 20 miles in 1 hour 8.104%. 
In the evening, at the rink, Harry Tufts 
took the first prize, fancy riding, and C. 
S. Howard, of Boston, the second prize. 
The Columbia Bicycle Club of North At- 
tleboro’ took the prize for the best club 
drill. 

Geo. M. Hendee, who now holds the 
one and two mile League championship 


medals, and who 
is proving him- 
self to be a very 
fast rider, made 
2.55 in the one- 
mile race at this 
meet, although 
Frank Moore, 
who was_ hard 
pushed by Hen- 
dee, made the 
mile in 2.5434. 
Hendee has al- 
ways been a very 
active member of 
this club, and, 
although his rac- 
ing career has 
been very brief, 
at the same time 
it has been very 
successful, and 
Springfield is 
glad to own him. The club has never 
been noted particularly for its great num- 
ber of racing men, and, aside from Hendee, 
has no particularly fine riders. Master 
Geo. H. Nash, the youngest member of the 
club, has deyeloped remarkably as a fancy 
rider, and bids fair to be quite a formidable 
rival to Rex Smith. 

The club has won two prizes, one a 
handsome banner, and the other a silver 
ice-pitcher, — both for club drills, — and 
both of these prizes now occupy a con- 
spicuous position in our club-room. 

On the 20th Oct., 1882, when Hendee 
brought the one-mile championship to 
Springfield (having won it from Frye), he 
was met at the depot by the Springfield 
club, and escorted to the Haynes Hotel. 
where an elegant ‘supper had been pre- 
pared, and here it was that his first victory 
was celebrated. On this occasion, also, 
an elegant diamond L.A.W. pin was pre- 
sented to our genial and well-loved former 
secretary, Charles K. Ferry, in apprecia- 
tion of his untiring effort and faithful per- 
severance in laboring so hard to make our 
tournament the grand success it really was. 

On:the 7th of November, 1882, a com- 
mittee of three, consisting of Wilbur N. 
Winans, M. D. Gillette, and Henry E. 
Ducker were appointed by the club to look 
up club-rooms. It was finally decided that 
the club must have some kind of club- 
rooms in which to meet; and, as our club 
was constantly increasing, it really became 
an imperative necessity, and it was there- 
fore the opinion of all that something must 
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be done. At the next meeting, when this 
committee made their report, it was learned 
that no place could be secured, and we 
were once more thrown back in the old 
rut, —for the time being at least. But 
on the 5th December another committee 
was appointed, 
consisting of 
A. L. Fennessy, 
Fred L. Calkins, 
and Charles E. 
Whipple. These 
were given full 
power to lease 
rooms for the 
club, and a week 
from this date the 
present rooms 

were secured. 
The whole of 
the second floor 
inthe Massachu- 
setts Life Insur- 
ance Co.’s build- 
ing is occupied 
by the club, and 
4 it has been fitted 
up at an ex- 
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pense of nearly $1,900. The rooms are 
open at all times to visiting wheelmen, 


and a janitor is always on hand to welcome 
our ’cycling friends. 

The club met its first severe loss on the 
5th day of December, 1882, when its 
faithful secretary, Charles K. Ferry, handed 
in his resignation. This was a matter 
which every man regretted very much. 
Probably no man in the whole club, save, 
perhaps, President Ducker, had done more 
for us, and had been soearnest and enthusias- 
tic, and carried with him such an amount 
of good will as Mr. Ferry. He was one of 
its founders, was its first secretary, and was 
first in everything that tended to help and 
improve the club. His resignation was 
not accepted, however, until it was learned 
that private interests were so pressing as 
to compel him to withdraw. He was at 
once made an honorary and life member 
by the unanimous vote of the club, and is 
the only man who has that distinction. 
A. L. Fennessy was elected secretary at 
the next meeting. In addition to the 
famous tournament given Sept. 20, 1882, 
the club has also given several very fine 
entertainments, which have been a great 
success, both socially and financially. The 
last given, Feb. 22, 1883, at City Hall, 
was the event of the season, and brought 
out the best audience ever seen here at a 
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public party. It has always been the aim 
of the club to do what it did well; and 
probably to this it owes much of its suc- 
cess. Expense has never been spared to 
give a really good thing, and once the con- 
fidence of the public is gained, it is easy to 
maintain it. The club has never prided 
itself particularly on the aggregate dis- 
tance of miles covered during any period 
of time; and up to the time of writing no 
records have been kept, although I believe 
we have done our share of road-riding, 
but have never made any long runs. The 
longest distance made by any member of 
the club was made, I believe, by George 
M. Hendee, who covered the distance 
from here to New Haven and return 
(about 112 miles) in 11 hours and 23 
minutes. Hendee has made the run to 
New Haven in 5 hours and 20 minutes. 
Most of the long-distance runs are made 
on Sunday, although the club never goes out 
as aclub on Sunday, but imposes no resiric- 
tions upon its members. It is left optional 
with them, and, as a consequence, very 
little is said about Sunday riding; and 
when members of the club do appear on 
Sunday it is rarely in club uniform. Pre- 
vious to May, 1883, nothing was ever said 
or done by the city authorities to regulate 
the practice of riding on the streets within 
the city limits. Since that time, however, 
the question has been very thoroughly 
aired, and the result has been very bene- 
ficial. It was attempted by the board of 
aldermen to pass an ordinance requiring 
wheelmen to dismount at a given signal 
or be fined $20; this was fought vigor- 
ously by the club, and never passed the 
Common Council. 

The club was presented individually, by 
Mr. H. H. Bigelow, of Worcester, on the 
3oth June, 1882, with the present club 
badge, in appreciation of services rendered. 
On the 5th of April, 1883, the quarterly 
dues of the club were advanced from 
seventy-five cents a quarter to a dollar and 
a half a quarter. The club has been 
specially favored by the abundance of vol- 
untary good-will shown its members wher- 
ever present. And too much cannot be 
said of the kind treatment and generous 
hospitality always evinced by the local 
clubs, and also by the Worcester and AZolus 
wheelmen, of Worcester, and the Ixion 
Club, of New York; the latter club, par- 
ticularly, has always manifested the very 
kindliest and friendliest feeling for us, and 
has done much to promote all the enter- 
prises the Springfield club has been en- 
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gaged in. Early in the history of the club 
it was deemed advisable and definitely 
settled upon, that none but strictly moral 
and desirable men would be admitted ; and 
this rule has been rigidly adhered to, al- 
thugh at times it has made some feeling. 
A bicycle club, like any other organization, 
must have good, solid material wherewith 
to work, in order to be successful, and it is 
questionable policy to deviate from a rule 
that has been so eminently successful. At 
time of writing, the club has on its mem- 
bership roll seventy-four active members 
and one honorary. It may be well to 
note here that the average age of these 
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pulsion. There have never been any 
quarrels of any kind in the club. The 
only time there was imminent danger visi- 
ble was when it was vainly tried to make 
it compulsory for members to appear in 
other beside club uniform when riding on 
Sunday. This gave rise to considerable 
discussion, which resulted in a suggestion 
by the secretary that members should, as 
far as possible, avoid using their regular 
uniform on Sunday. This was very gen- 


erally approved of, and there the matter 
dropped. 

The Springfield club has always been 
very active, and has done much to pro- 
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members is twenty-three years, — probably 
the youngest of any club in the United 
States. Of course, the club has no 
means aside from individual support 
to maintain so large an organization, and 
it has been very close sailing, many times, 
to make both ends meet. Its members, 
mostly clerks, salesmen, etc., of neces- 
sity object to long-distance runs, which 
have been so popular with the Massachu- 
setts and Boston clubs. It is not always an 
easy matter for them to leave their business 
even for aday ; therefore the captain of the 
Springfield club has never called an all-day 
run, although I can readily vouch for its 
being greatly enjoyed were it ever deemed 
advisable to do so. One of the first things 
to be incorporated in the by-laws was the 
clause forbidding all its members riding on 
sidewalks within city limits, and a deviation 
from this renders a member liable to ex- 


mote bicycling. Its members have always 
considered it impossible to do too much for 
the cause. 

The total expenses of the tournament 
held in September, 1882, aggregated more 
than $3,100, which sum was guaranteed 
by thirteen of the twenty-three members 
then belonging to the club. The net prof- 
its of the tournament amounted to $711.96. 

Sometime in February, our energetic 
president, Henry E. Ducker, conceived the 
idea of holding the largest bicycle meet 
ever held in the world, in this city, some 
time during the fall of 1883. This was 
thoroughly and enthusiastically discussed 
by the members of the club. The plan 
was to hold a three-days’ meet here, and 
make it an object for wheelmen to come 
here from all parts of the world. This was 
put to the club on the 5th day of April, 
and it was voted to expend $10,000 on it, 
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and make it the event of the year, and the 
largest tournament ever held. .A guaran- 
tee fund was immediately taken from mem- 
bers, and $5,000 at once secured, ten per 
cent. of which is paid into the treasury on 
the tenth of each month, beginning with 
April. A monthly paper has also been 
issued by the club, giving all the details of 
the grand event, and is sent free to every 
known wheelman in this country, and to 
many in England, Canada, etc. Some of 
the swiftest flyers from the other side of the 
pond have already been secured, and prob- 
ably the largest delegation of cycling lights 
andracers, etc., ever seen, will be at Spring- 
field in September. The Springfield club 
is young and vigorous. It means to do all 
in its power to make bicycling a favorite 
sport; it looks to other clubs fortheir hearty 
support and cordial coéperation. It means 
to do what is best suited to serve the na- 
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tional interest, and at the same time pro- 
mote its own. It deems it essential to 
make its most powerful appeals to its own 
members, but it is necessary also to have 
the good-will and encouraging words of 
others who are enthusiasts like ourselves. 
Without these our course would necessa- 
rily be slow. Of these we feel assured. 
We know of what material the average 
wheelman is composed, and that his heart 
lies next his hand, and when you grasp one 
you touch the other. The Springfield club, 
I hope, is no exception; and after years 
have passed, and our club has spent all its 
energies, and others with larger numbers 
and more enthusiastic members have risen 
up and taken our place, then we will feel 
amply repaid if we are remembered, and a 
kind word spoken in behalf of the Spring- 
field Bicycle Club. 
A. L. Fennessy. 
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No. 1. 


A 2? P 


Wheels. 


Sort and still valley and hill 
Melt in the evening shadow, 
Away behind the western wind 
Creeps across the meadow ; 
We'll leave it far behind, boys, 
The roads are smooth and fair, 
O’er hill and hollow, the breeze may follow, 


Follow, follow —air. 


Far away, breaking its way 
Out from its tunnel quiver, 

The railroad steed with arrowy speed 
Sweeps by the quiet river; 

It leaves us far behind, boys, 
We straggle away in the rear, 

Let it go! let it go! to beat it you know 


Our wheels should be made of 


air. 


Loud, then soft, struggling aloft 
Over the trees and bushes, 
The silver notes of the bugle float 


And melt among river 


rushes ; 


That means we’re near our goal, boys, 
And friends are waiting there ; 
Press hard on your wheel, there’s the music of steel, 
) ’ 


And a rushing of 


air through air. 
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No. 2. Might Lights. 


Far on the winding road, 
Wavering slow, 

What is that flickering, 
Fast-flitting glow? 

Stars softly showing, 

Lights shyly giowing, 

Through trees where blowing 
Winds whisper low. 


Hark! on the soft-breathing, 
Half-broken breeze, 
Tired with blowing through 
Leaf-laden trees, 
O’er the woods sleeping, 
Music comes creeping, 
Voices are keeping 
Time to the breeze. 


Out from the Sumac shade 
Glide flashing wheels, 

Twining through airy spokes 
Melody steals ; 

’Cyclers are singing, 

Wild notes ringing, 

Deep voices flinging 
Up music of wheels. 


No. 3. Ox the Road. 


Away we go on our wheels, boys, 
As free as the roving breeze, 
And over our pathway steals, boys, 
The music of wind-swept trees ; 
And round by the woods and over the hill 
Where the ground so gently swells, 
From a thousand throats in echoing notes 
The songster melody wells. 


Along we speed o’er the road, boys, — 
The road that we know so well; 

Those oaks know the whir of our wheels, boys, 
And they welcome the ’cycler’s bell; 

And down in the hollow the streamlet flows 
In rollicking humor along ; 

While flinging its wavelets’ cadence up 
To challenge the ’cycler’s song. 


Above us we feel in the air, boys, 
A spirit that’s kin with ours, — 
A spirit that gives to our life, boys, 
The brightest of earth’s best flowers ; 
For the health and strength that are beauty’s own, 
That are stamped with Nature’s seal, 
Are securely bound and circled round 
In the spokes of the flying ‘* wheel.” 
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No. 4. Souvenir. 


CycLE! cycle! trusty cycle, 
How I dearly love thee, 

Flashing, glancing out as bright 
As any star above me; 

Far away, and farther, farther, 
You will bear me fast, 

Till receding Boston’s turmoil 
Dies away at last. 


Cycle! cycle! my own cycle, 
You and I are flying 

Faster than those city echoes 
Far behind us dying; 

Then away and over hillside, 
Climbing like a feather, 

Or, as lightning rushing downward, 
We will roll together. 


Cycle! cycle! we have wandered 
Many a mile together, 
We have tasted summer sunshine, 
Storm, and winter weather, 
And I think as through the starlight 
Slowly now we glide, 
Through our spokes north winds have whistled, 
Western winds have sighed, 


Now, where Boston’s breeze is blowing, 
England's breezes died. 


Ninon Neckar. 


RONDEAU. 


Her shady porch. with one big chair, 
And she reclining idly there ; 

While on the door-step at her feet 

I sit and watch her, Marguerite, 

The daisies’ queen, bright-eyed and fair. 


Our tricycles, a dusty pair, 

Stand in the drive neglected, where 

We left them for this cool retreat, 
Her shady porch. 


The summer’s soft, sweet-scented air 

With lazy kisses stirs her hair, 

And fans me on my lowly seat, 

As, looking up, her eyes I meet, 

And bless the fate that lets me share 
Her shady porch. 


Dudley C. Hasbrouck. 





A SHADOW 


BY CHARLES RICHARDS 


LOVE. ' 


DODGE. 


Author of * Louise and I,” “John Ascott’s Danghter,” etc. 


XX. 


« Adieu to thee, fair Rhine! How long, delighted, 
The stranger fain would linger on his way!” 


WueETHER or not George Thorne was 
mistaken regarding the state of feeling 
existing between Edwin Hoyt and Miss 
Mayne, there was no denying the fact that 
since their moonlight walk at the hotel on 
the Drachenfels, Hoyt had been more ex- 
clusively attentive than ever. 

George was almost angry with Ruth. 
The fact that she allowed Hoyt’s attentions 
at all was sufficient proof that they were 
not unwelcome. He never paused to con- 
sider how far he was influenced by his own 
feelings, but grew more foolishly jealous 
as each day revealed to him new marks of 
preference for his rival. He felt Hoyt was 
his rival, and yet he was ashamed to ac- 
knowledge such a thing even to himself, 
for he knew the girl had only treated him 
with such consideration as custom sanc- 
tions between those known to the world as 
‘** good friends.” 

The fact of the doctor’s attentiveness to 
his sister may have influenced him to a cer- 
tain extent, and suggested to him the idea 
of making it exclusively a family affair. 
Still, this is mere conjecture, for it is more 
than likely that Ruth’s sweet face and 
charming manners were alone responsible 
for the ** vague unrest ” which of late filled 
his waking hours, and that he had simply 
lost his susceptive heart, as many another 
man had done before him. As a result, 
he was piqued, though the only visible 
evidence of such feeling was a slightly 
cooler manner towards Hoyt, and a studied 
indifference in the presence of the lady. 
Then he was thrown more than ever into 
the society of Professor Gantier, and, in 
time, learned that the old scientist held the 
same indefinable distrust of Hoyt which he 
himself entertained. The professor had 
observed nothing in particular in the man’s 
conduct toward Miss Mayne, but after 
George had called his‘attention to marked 
evidences of preference, upon several occa- 
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sions, the old Frenchman’s eyes began to 
open, and he saw, or thought he saw, 
slight proofs of growing aflection upon 
one side, and perhaps both, which set him 
to thinking. However, the professor was 
too politic to let his feelings influence his 
actions in the least, and he preserved his 
usual warmth and placidity of manner tow- 
ard every member of the party, as though 
each was an object of most sincere regard. 

For over a week ihe tourists loitered 
amid the picturesque beauties of the Rhine, 
ere they turned their faces homeward. 


“Here Ehrenbreitstein with her shattered wall, 
Black with the miner’s blast upon her height, 
Yet shows of what she was, when shell and ball, 
Rebounding idly on her strength, did light; 

A tower of victory, from whence the flight 
Of baffled foes was watched along the plain.” 


And just across the river, where the 
sparkling Moselle comes dancing down 
from vine-clad hills and fertile valleys to 
meet the Rhine, Coblenz, with its church 
of St. Castor, its beautiful palace, — the 
summer residence of the Queen of Prussia, 
— and below it the old boat-bridge. Or, 
farther on, Stolzenfels, with its massive 
round towers, dating back six centuries, 
the summer home of the German Emperor : 
Marksburg, its castle perched high in air, 
which, as the guide-books tell, is the only 
one upon the Rhine never destroyed. 

And then the Rhinefels, with its magnifi- 
cent castle-ruins and rare views; and still 
farther up the river, and to the east, the 
Katzenelbogen, the Lurlei and the sunken 
ledge, where, as the story goes, Hermann 
was lured to his death in the surging 
waters by the enchanting songs of the 
fairy ‘* Lore.” Then Schénburg, Guten- 
fels, Stahilberg, Nollingen, Reichenstein, — 
all picturesque sites of old crumbling ruins, 
the last named being the haunt of the 
Rhine robbers. Above Rheinstein, the 
scene of the legend of Gerda, is Ehrenfels, 
from whose terraced slopes flows the 
golden Riidesheimer. And now the river 
narrows at the Bingerloch, and the famous 
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mouse towcr is passed, where, it is told, in 
the tenth century Archbishop Hatto stored 
his grain in time of famine, and was 
gnawed to death by mice. 

At length the lovely Bingen comes in 
view, — 


“ Sweet Bingen on the Rhine,” 


nestling by the placid river’s side, in the 
midst of beauty and verdure, while the 
gray hills beyond look down upon the quiet 
town like watchful sentinels. Again the 
river broadens, the hills sink back into 
the distance as the steamer glides onward 
amidst fair islands, and the landscape 
stretches away on either side in level, cul- 
tivated fields. The picturesqueness of the 
Rhine is now passed, and, in another hour, 
the journey ends at Mayence. 

Here the tourists lingered for a couple 
of days, for there is much of historical in- 
terest connected with the old city, — an 
important Roman stronghold before the 
Christian era, — besides numerous fine 
buildings, works of art, and collections 
of Roman antiquities. 


It had been the doctor’s intention to 


spenda day at Heidelberg, only two hours’ 
distant from Mayence by rail, to give op- 
portunity for a visit to the Heidelberg castle, 


one of the most extensive and magnificent 
ruins in Germany, and after another day 
in Strasburg to proceed at once to Paris. 
But neither the doctor, the professor, nor 
Mr. Hoyt were in any haste to see Paris, 
and the suggestion was made to extend 
the 
as Lucerne. 

George Thorne was adverse to the prop- 
osition, and Grace said ‘*‘ No” at once, 
pleading lack of time. Thinking, per- 
haps, that another and a more imperative 
reason had influenced the Thornes in their 
decision, the doctor did not urge the mat- 
ter, but planned for an immediate return. 
But he was not satisfied, and on the even- 
ing previous to departure succeeded in 
making another arrangement, pleasing to 
the other members of the party, particu- 
larly so to Edwin Hoyt, and quite satis- 
factory to himself. 

‘*T am sorry our pleasant vacation will 
so soon be over,” he said to Grace, as they 
lingered at the supper table. 

** Yes, it has been very pleasant to me,” 
she answered, reflectively, ‘* and to your 


thoughtfulness and consideration much of 
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its enjoyment has been due.’ 
She paused and looked down to her 
plate, while the doctor balanced a spoon 


tour into Switzerland, at least as far 
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upon the edge of his teacup. Twice it 
slipped into the cup, and at the third trial 
fell with a ringing clatter into the saucer. 
Grace glanced up quickly. The doctor 
pushed the cup back upon the table, and, 
meeting her gaze, replied to her remark, — 

‘© As to that, Miss Thorne, it is hardly 
worth mentioning. If the end is gained, 
the means employed is of slight moment. 
At least you will return to Paris with some 
color in your cheeks, even though the 
sketch-book fas been rather neglected, 
and that alone is worth all the eflort it has 
cost.” Then he began playing with the 
teaspoon again, and added, **I assure 
you rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes are very 
becoming to you.” 

Grace blushed as she answered,— 

‘*O doctor, you will make me vain if 
you goon with such open flattery. Really 
the conversation is growing frivolous.” 

‘¢Then let us be sensible, and tell me 
truly, @ve you so very anxious to return 
at once to Paris?” 

Grace smiled as she evaded the doc- 
tor’s gaze, and with her napkin brushed 
the bread-crumbs near her plate into a 
neat little pyramid. 

‘* That is not fair,” she said, in a mo- 
ment. ‘* Of course, this dreamy, dclce- 
far-niente existence is very delightful, 
especially with so many agreeable com- 
panions; but then, you possibly may not 
have forgotten that I am striving to become 
an artist, and I must no longer play the 
spendthrift with my little store of golden 
moments.” 

‘* Neither is it well to play the nig- 
gard,” her companion answered, pleas- 
antly. ‘* However, you have not wholly 
neglected the pursuit of art, after all. 
There was the Brussels museum, and yes- 
terday the palace ” — 

**Oh, no!—and my sketch-book has 
been filled, too— with caricatures,” she 
interposed. ‘* But I regret now that we 
made no stay in Cologne, for the professor 
tells me there are several quite celebrated 
pictures there; then at Dusseldorf there is 
a collection of nearly fifteen thousand draw- 
ings by the old masters.” 

** And you regret not seeing them?’ 

‘* Yes; [I am sorry now we missed the 
opportunity when we were so near. It 
was my own fault, however.” 

‘¢ Then we must surely return to Paris 
by way of Cologne, and spend a day in 
Dusseldorf ex route,” the doctor proposed. 

‘Oh, not on my account!” Grace ex- 
claimed, in real opposition ; ‘* besides you 
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know Mr. Hoytis anxious to see the famous 
clock of Strasburg.” 

‘¢ A fig for Mr. Hoyt’s wishes!” he re- 
sponded, warmly ; ‘‘ there is nothing at all 
noteworthy in Strasburg, except the cathe- 
dral, and it may be omitted without a 
thought. As to Heidelberg, the city is 
only a two hours’ journey by rail; we can 
reach there in the morning, visit the ruins 
and the University, and then arrive at 
Cologne before the hour for retiring.” 

‘* But what will the others think of the 
proposition ?” 

As she seemed to be considering the 
matter seriously, the doctor replied accord- 
ingly, — 

‘¢Oh, Ruth and the professor will not 
care either way; your brother, of course, 
will desire to please you, and Mr. Hoyt, 
being very much in the minority, will 
come over to the majority quietly and 
sensibly. So you see we are already of 
one mind.” 

‘“©T will think of it,’ Grace answered, 
reflectively, rising from the table. 

Then the doctor pushed away his chair, 
as he replied, — 

‘¢QOh, certainly, you may ¢hizk of it, 
though the matter is already decided.” 

He was ina very happy frame of mind 
to-night, for during the entire day Grace 


had been quite agreeable and friendly, more 


so than at any time during the tour. Not 
that she had ever been positively unfriendly, 
though he was able to recall numberless oc- 
casions when she had treated his thoughtful 
attentions with seeming indifference, and 
made careless remarks, which had wounded 
him deeply. At times he felt he had won 
her love, and that her seeming indifference 
was a result of the struggle against it ; and 
then, again, the case seemed so utterly 
hopeless he despaired ever of being more 
to her than a passing friend. 

Yet through it all he was so kind, so 
patient, and considerate, that unwittingly 
he was forging a chain of love, binding 
their hearts with links too strong to be 
broken. She herself knew how well she 
loved him, and how bitter had been the 
struggle with her own feelings. She knew 
why she had made so many slighting re- 
marks and acted so indifferently toward 
him in return for so much kindness; and 
if his heart had felt her cruel wounds, hers 
had ached that she had caused him so much 
pain. 

** Yet why mayI not love him?” she 
had asked herself a hundred times ; ‘‘ for he 
is noble, and manly, and good, and loves 
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me so tenderly. Then Ambition had an- 
swered, ‘* Because you have consecrated 
your life to art,” and Pride whispered, 
*¢ Because you have boasted such strength, 
in your devotion to art, that to surrender 
now would but be a humiliating acknowl- 
edgment of your weakness.” _ 

The tour of the Rhine was a thing of 
the past; they were to return to Paris in a 
few days, and the thought of her wounding 
words, upon the many occasions when she 
had hurt his feelings, now smote her con- 
science. This morning. therefore, she had 
resolved to make partial amends by being 
more kindly disposed toward her friend, at 
least during the remainder of the journey. 
That she would be able to appear friendly, 
even to respectful familiarity, without re- 
vealing in the slightest degree her true 
feelings, she felt perfectly confident. As 
she reasoned upon it, the eflort would con- 
tinue but for a few days, and once again in 
Paris a different state of things could be 
speedily inaugurated. 

How well she had succeeded with this 
affectation of disinterested friendship dur- 
ing the first day of her resolution may be 
better understood from a knowledge of the 
doctor’s feelings to-night as he arose from 
the supper-table, for at last he thought he 
saw a faint ray of hope. 

He carried his point completely regard- 
ing the change of plans. As might have 
been supposed, Hoyt grumbled somewhat 
at being obliged to miss the Strasburg 
cathedral, and at having to return by nearly 
the same route taken in coming. But he 
gave up quite gracefully when he learned 
that Ruth favored visiting Cologne, arid 
readily fell in with the new arrangement. 
In the past week Ruth had succeeded in 
getting up quite an interest in Charle- 
magne,— one of the professor’s heroes of 
antiquity, — and above all things she de- 
sired to visit Aix-la-Chapelle, so fraught 
with associations of the great emperor and 
hero of chivalric romance. ‘Therefore, 
Hoyt was very willing to go to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, or even to Constantinople, if 
she willed it, and especially if it would 
serve to prolong their homeward journey. 
Hours were precious, time fleeting, and 
Ruth Mayne growing more charming day 
by day. 

Wellford’s name was never mentioned 
now. During the first weeks of his absence 
the doctor had frequently spoken with 
surprise of the Englishman’s failure to 
write; but, as days went on and still no 
word came from him, he had quietly dis- 
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missed the subject from mind, concluding 
that the young man’s friendship was of that 
convenient sort which can be forgotten 
when there is nothing further to be gained 
by it. Ruth had shared her brother’s feel- 
ings in the matter, if, indeed, she had not 
in a measure influenced them; and while 
the thought pained her that she had been 
so disappointed in Wellford’s character, 
she knew it was better to be undeceived, 
even though they never met again. 

The visit to Heidelberg was_ unsatisfac- 
toryin every respect. In the first place, the 
time was so limited every member of the 
party, save the old scientist, felt in haste. 
He was never in a hurry, however, and on 
the present occasion sought out an old 
friend connected with the University, one 
Prof. Jungfrau, and the day was passed 
very pleasantly. 

Not so with his companions. Grace was 
too fatigued to attempt much in the way of 
sight-seeing, and decided to spend the time 
in sketching about the old castle ruins. She 
was in a hurry, however ; the colors refused 
to dry rapidly, and, after an hour’s ‘“ fuss- 
ing,” she spoiled her picture completely. 
The doctor said all the nice things that 
could be said under the circumstances, 
urging her to try again. But she had lost 
the ‘+ feeling ” and her temper at the same 


time, and the second trial proved worse 


than the first. Then she quietly tore the 
two sheets to bits, scattering the fragments 
to. the winds, after which she placed her 
brushes in the color-box, with great deliber- 
ateness, shut down the lid, and announced 
that she was ready to be conveyed to the 
station. It lacked over an hour of train- 
time, however, so, securing a carriage, the 
doctor drove through the one street — 
about three miles in length — of which the 
city mainly consists, visited the M/o/kencur, 
from which a fine view of the surrounding 
country was obtained, and then returned 
to the hotel, and subsequently to the sta- 
tion. 

Ruth, Mr. Hoyt, and George Thorne, 
like true Americans, set out to do the town 
after the most approved fashion of a Cook’s 
touring party. The very ordinary -looking 
University buildings, the Church of the 
Holy Ghost and Saint Peter; the splendid 
castle ruin, with its blown-up tower, the 
fountain, the chapel, and the famous 
Heidelberger Fass or wine tun, and a score 
of other points of interest, were all hur- 
riedly visited before the day was half gone. 

Then Hoyt made up his mind to a quiet 
stroll somewhere with Ruth, for the re- 
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maining hours of their stay, and gave 
George a delicate hint to the effect that 
‘*two’s company,” etc., the aphorism is 
a little threadbare; but the young man, 
not to be driven away by such means, 
simply remained, while each did his utmost 
to spoil the other’s enjoyment. Ruth 
failed to observe all the by-play, but she 
saw enough to realize what was going on, 
and, entering into the spirit of the rivalry, 
quietly amused herself at the expense of the 
two gentlemen. 

She liked both. Hoyt was the more 
brilliant, and perhaps made a greater show 
of attention; but George was naturally 
good at heart, and his kindness was more 
spontaneous. Ina different way, therefore, 
each contributed to her pleasure, though 
Edwin Hoyt shrewdly managed to monop- 
olize the greater share of her companion- 
ship. 

Although, of late, the doctor had given 
himself much to the society of Grace 
Thorne, while it is not chronicled in 
this narration of events, he by no means 
neglected his sister. He was fully ob- 
servant of everything transpiring about 
him, for the various members of the party 
were thrown together during many hours 
of the day, and, while he said nothing, and 
appeared to see nothing, he kept himself 
perfectly well informed. Not that he dis- 
trusted Hoyt, exactly,—the feeling was 
less strongly defined, — but he was not 
quite sure that he perfectly understood the 
man’s character. 

In Cologne the usual round of sight- 
seeing occupied the tourists during the 
twenty-four hours of their stay. The pro- 
fessor was urged by the doctor to accom- 
pany the party in their rambles about the 
city, but declined at the last moment, 
offering as an excuse a prior engagement 
at the Museum of Medizval Antiquities. 
He neglected to state, however, that his 
engagement was with George Thorne, 
whom he had prevailed upon to accompany 
him. The old scientist cared nothing for 
sight-seeing, — it was an old story with 
him,—and he knew beyond doubt that 
his society was not at all essential to the 
happiness of either Grace or the doctor, 
while Ruth and the dark-haired American 
were now something more than subjects 
of speculative consideration. 

As a result, the party of four became 
couples quite early in the day, their paths 
quietly diverging in the most natural 
manner. 

Ruth was not blind to her brother’s 
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attachment for the pretty artist. She had 
known of it from the first, and had been 
cognizant of its steady growth, though no 
word upon the subject had passed between 
them since the occasion of the doctor’s 
visit to the Luxembourg gallery. She 
knew, too, of what depth of love he was 
capable, and hoped that his feelings were 
reciprocated, for she recognized in Grace 
a woman who could fill a wife’s place in 
his affections more fully than any he had 
ever met before. Fred was her hero. 
She was the youngest of the family, as he 
was the oldest, and she had been his 
favorite sister, and the object of his 
warmest sympathy and love, longer than 
she could remember. Ruth felt he must 
marry some time, —though of late years 
there had seemed to be more or less doubt 
about it,—and it was natural she should 
wish for him the very best wife in the 
world. At the same time it was remark- 
able that for once she had not allowed her 
family pride, usually strong, to influence 
her in the least in the matter of his choice. 

She felt that Grace was a woman of 
strong character, and one who would al- 
ways be able to command a_ husband’s 
respect; her tastes and the doctor’s were 
similar, while, in temperament, they were 
quite unlike, and she knew it would be a 
true marriage, should Heaven will that it 
come to pass. 

The day in Cologne was passed in very 
nearly the same routine with which the 
two days had been occupied in Brussels 
and other places, though Grace and the 
doctor found fewer pictures with which to 
interest themselves, and Ruth, a cathedral 
far surpassing in grandeur anything of the 
kind she had ever seen. The collection of 
ancient and modern paintings in the 
Museum, while of passing interest, were 
of minor importance, and those scattered 
through the half-dozen or more ecclesias- 
tical edifices were early visited, and the doc- 
tor and his companion found their resources 
for art enjoyment suddenly exhausted. 

It was the middle of the afternoon ; they 
were in the cathedral, and, wearied with 
seeing so much, Grace sank down upon a 
seat in the choir, while the doctor was still 
viewing a series of wall paintings upon the 
screen surrounding the stalls. 

‘* What expressionless faces!” the girl 
remarked, languidly, turning toward the 
pictures. ‘¢ They must be very old works.” 

‘*'Yes, they are claimed to have been 
produced early in the fourteenth century, 
though it is thought by the best painters 
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of the time.” Then the doctor smiled, as 
he added, reflectively, ‘* In that conven- 
tional period evidently little time was 
wasted in careful modelling.” 

‘+ Still, the artist must have had a fair 
knowledge of form,” Grace suggested, 
‘for the proportions are quite good, and 
there is considerable action.” 

The doctor assented, made a criticism 
or two regarding the draperies, and some 
minor points in the paintings, and relapsed 
into silence. He stood very erect as he 
continued to survey the pictures, his hat 
held carelessly in his left hand, the arm 
hanging at his side, while his right arm 
rested easily behind him. In the subdued 
light his figure was very striking, and, as 
Grace turned from the paintings and al- 
lowed her gaze to rest upon his finely- 
shaped head and splendid features, her 
face lighted with admiration. 

How distant their relation!—only a 
chance acquaintance, yet how near to her ! 
—a kind and considerate friend, whose 
only happiness seemed to be in making 
her happy. She was still gazing at the 
doctor intently, when he suddenly turned, 
and their eyes met. For the moment no 
words were spoken, though the girl glanced 
to the floor as she changed color slightly, 
but immediately recovered her self-posses- 
sion. 

‘6 You are tired, Grace,” 
drawing to her side. 

‘¢-Yes, I am a little tired,” she replied ; 
‘¢we have seen so much since leaving 
Paris, and it is such hard work viewing 
pictures !” 

‘¢ Perhaps it will be best to return to the 
hotel at once.” The doctor had com- 
menced putting on his gloves. 

‘¢Oh, no, that would be very unwise,” 
she insisted; ‘* we have not seen the half 
of the cathedral yet.” 

‘¢ But we can finish to-morrow,” he 
urged in reply, looking up from his occu- 
pation. 

Grace smiled, as she answered, ‘* To- 
morrow? Why, to-morrow morning we 
are to leave for Dusseldorf! Have you 
forgotten?” 

‘“Not at all,” her companion replied. 
He was endeavoring to force an obstinate 
button into place. ‘‘If it will add in the 
least to your pleasure to remain, a delay 
of one day is a matter of slight impor- 
tance.” 

Grace knew he meant it, and, as such a 
thing was not to be thought of, she an- 
swered quite positively, ‘‘ By no means, 


he said, kindly, 
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doctor! I insist upon it — we cannot alter 
our plans in that manner for a mere trifle.” 
Then she added, languidly, ‘*I am_ not 
very tired; I can rest here quite comfort- 
ably.” Once more she turned toward the 
pictures, surveying them in a preoccupied 
manner, while both relapsed into silence. 

The doctor finished buttoning his glove, 
stood a moment beside his companion, 
looking at her intently, and then quietly 
seated himself at no great distance. 

Grace was more fatigued than she was 
willing to admit, or even than the doctor 
knew, with all his solicitous regard and 
watchful care over her. She was going 
beyond her strength; she knew it herself, 
but the present experiences were so de- 
lightful she took no thought for the future, 
foilowing blindly the path of pleasure, 
wheresoever it might lead. 

Like a dream the occurrences of the past 
few days arose before her now, as she re- 
membered how filled with joy had been 
every hour. Her eyes were turned toward 
the pictures, telling of an age as dim and 
shadowy as themselves; but in her revery, 
other, brighter pictures shone before her, 
as she reviewed the weeks since she had 
met this courtly gentleman whose kindness 
had been even greater than a_brother’s. 


She had grown to regard him as a friend, 
whose kindness, whose companionship and 
protection were offered and accepted as a 
matter of course; then, as the thought 
flashed upon her brain how lately they had 
been strangers, —for an entire summer is 


but a brief limit of time, —and the full 
realization burst upon her overwhelmingly 
like the onward rush of a flood-tide, she 
was conscience-smitten. She recalled that 
bright day at Fontainebleau, and the brave 
words she had spoken in the park of her 
determination to fight the world alone; 
and now, as she thought how easily incli- 
nation had led her to think of other things, 
and how blindly she had walked into the 
very toils an unkind fate had spread in her 
pathway, she was filled with sudden bitter 
regrets. 

‘It is hard work viewing pictures,” the 
doctor began, reopening the conversation. 
‘*In my zeal to show you everything in 
which I thought you might be interested, I 
fear I have acted unwisely, if not selfishly.” 

** You have been very kind,” she an- 
swered, with nonchalance. 

In her heart she meant it, and longed to 
express it in manner as well as words ; but, 
filled with rebellious thoughts, she only 
stared vacantly at the pictures. 
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‘**It isa pleasure to hear you say so,” 
the doctor returned, without appearing to 
notice her manner. He could not help 
regarding it, however, and, mistaking her 
entirely, attributed it most charitably to 
fatigue. He continued: ‘* Now, if I were 
an enthusiastic young lady artist, with 
more ambition than strength, do you 
know what I would do?” 

She looked toward him, and, smiling 
faintly, said, ** How should I?” 

He smiled in turn, and answered: ‘ In 
my devotion to art, health should have first 
consideration. I would heed the advice of 
a good friend, even if it delayed a pleasure 
party all of twenty-four hours.” 

‘* You are making fun of me, doctor.” 
She threw herself into an attitude of proud 
defiance, and continued: ‘* As you say, I 
am only a woman, with more ambition than 
strength, but you might have added, ‘ and 
wilful and headstrong.’ ” 

‘¢ Then all the more you need the coun- 
sel of a good friend, —-a mental balance- 
wheel, as it were, to keep the machinery of 
your ambition under proper control.” 

In her present mood the direction of the 
conversation was unfortunate, but, the sub- 
ject entered upon, Grace was ready to fol- 
low it to the end. 

‘¢ That comes almost as a satire, Doctor 
Mayne, considering the manner in which 
the last three days have been spent. Why, 
I have forgotten ambition and art itself, — 
unless viewing pictures may be called art, — 
and like a butterfly have given myself up 
to the pursuit of pleasure. And now that 
I have allowed myself to be led away into 
greener pastures, and become wearied with 
the diversion, as a remedy you counsel 
positive idleness.” 

‘*Why not? There is nothing incon- 
sistent in striving to be a good artist, and, 
at the same time, in finding a reasonable en- 
joyment in life by giving one’s self occasional 
play-days. Inthe end it is a positive gain.” 

‘* Not if the allurements of the one over- 
balance the devotion to the other.” 

The doctor had been standing before his 
companion, but he now seated himself be- 
side her, and continued the conversation, — 

‘*] have been pursuing pleasure all my 
life, like the butterfly, in the sunshine, 
under the blue sky, and amid the fairest 
flowers ; but, like that belted marauder, the 
bee, I have neither forgotten the business 
of life nor the empty storehouse. There 
is a knack in doing things easily and pleas- 
antly which is well worth knowing, I 
assure you.” 
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As Grace did not reply, he continued : 
‘With your enthusiasm and your talent 
I do not wonder at your ambition, and I 
respect your determination to win a name 
in the world ; but where is the enjoyment of 
fame with wasted strength, or a broken 
constitution? If you are wearied with the 
diversion, as you term -the present occu- 
pation, it has been a source of positive 
delight to me, because you have appeared 
to enjoy it so thoroughly. I think, had 
vanity tempted you to look into the mirror 
this morning, you would have seen a 
brighter pair of eyes and rosier cheeks 
than your Paris mirror has shown you in 
many a day. Am [I not right?” 

‘¢ Yes, I have enjoyed it,” she replied, 
‘* just as boys enjoy stolen fruit — under the 
shadow of a speedy retribution.” 

‘* Do you really mean this?” the doctor 
questioned, earnestly. 

Grace turned quickly, for the tone of the 
voice surprised her. She thought the lines 
in the face before her were more severe 
than she had ever seen them, and he met 
her gaze so firmly, yet with such a kindly 
expression in his eyes, she involuntarily 
shrank from looking into them, and glanced 
down to the floor. Under most circum- 
stances the question would have simply 
implied that he doubted her words, and 
she would have answered it in a man- 
ner fitting to wounded pride; but now it 
was as though the doctor was reading her 
very mind. She was confused and annoyed, 
and for once her proud spirit bowed before 
a master spirit. 

‘¢Do I really — mean — this ’— she re- 
peated, with hesitation ; ‘* why not?” 

‘* Do you remember our conversation in 
Fontainbleau?” the doctor went on. *‘ It 
was a new experience to find myself face 
to face with a woman having a purpose in 
life, — young, admired, with capabilities 
for the highest enjoyment of the world’s 
pleasures ; one who might reign a queen in 
the heart of any man, yet one willing to 
sacrifice all through an enthusiastic devo- 
tion to art, and become a recluse. I ad- 
mired you for it, while it pained me to see 
how willing was the sacrifice, and how 
great the world’s loss. Then there came a 
feeling that perhaps it was the glamour of 
success which had allured you. 

‘“*T know you far better now, and I 
have discovered a depth to your nature 
which enables me to understand more 
fully the intensity of your feelings, but 
I yet fear you have not fully counted the 
cost.” 
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The doctor paused, but his companion 
was still gazing at the floor. 

‘*¢ Grace,” he pursued, inclining his head 
toward her, and speaking more earnestly, 
‘¢] think I have discovered something 
else.” 

Again she turned suddenly, and gave a 
searching glance into his face. 

‘*That I have * more ambition than 
strength,’ ” she said, with a forced smile; 
then added, almost defiantly, ‘‘ and more 
pride than ambition.” 

‘Yes, that is precisely what I would 
say,” he replied, ** though I might word it 
differently. I have discovered what no one 
can feel more keenly than yourself, that 
your sacrifice, far from being a willing one, 
is a constant bitter struggle, and that am- 
bition cannot ease the heartache or drive 
away womanish tears. I know, too, of 
what intense enjoyment you are capable, 
not only of the world’s pleasures, but of 
those deeper, calmer delights which spring 
from a realization of perfect love. But, as 
you say, pride is greater than ambition. 
You are not equal to the struggle; cast 
away both, and while you may still dream 
of bright success in the pursuit of your 
loved art, let me be ever near you, to help 
you bear your disappointments, —a true 
and trusted friend.” 

Oh, the bitterness of love! What pain, 
what heartache, what anguish, must poor, 
misguided mortals suffer in itsname! How 
she yearned for sympathy, and longed to 
take the proffered hand of this noble-na- 
tured gentleman, and with a word end the 
anguish and the heartache of which he 
had so. truly spoken! A sudden mist came 
into her eyes, her breast heaved with emo- 
tion, and then she grew strong again. 

*¢ No, no,” she whispered ; *‘ such life is 
not for me. There are thousands of 
women in the world who were born to fill 
blissful homes with the spirit of their beau- 
tiful lives. Iam none of these, though I 
am a woman with a woman’s heart, a 
woman’s susceptibilities ; with a power to 
love, and perhaps a yearning to be loved 
by the good and true, but with a burning 
ambition to accomplish the high purpose 
to which I have consecrated my life. Such 
is the pathway Heaven has laid out for me 
to follow ; and with a woman’s unflinching 
courage I must follow it to the end.” 

That night the doctor sat by the open 
window of his room at the hotel far into 
the little hours. And when the moon rose 
from behind the dark outline of the old 
cathedral, limning with silvery whiteness 
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flying buttress, pinnacle, and he 
awoke from his revery. 


- Yet I will win her! 


spire, 


XXI. 


“Oh! I am fortune’s fool! ” 

A mMontTH has passed since the occurrences 
of the last chapter. A brief period in the 
calendar of a year, but, viewed retrospec- 
tively, by the chief actors in our drama, an 
age filled with varied and perplexing ex- 
periences. 

When Grace returned to Paris she re- 
solved to waste no more time in idle visits to 
picture-galleries. | She wished the doctor 
to feel that they were still good friends, 
however, if only to show him how 
thoroughly she had been mistress of her 
own heart, and, for a time, endeavored to 
receive his occasional friendly visits as 
though that strange episode of their after- 
noon in the Cologne Cathedral had never 
occurred. 

That she failed signally may be accepted 
as a natural consequence ; for, though study- 
ing well the part she desired to play, she 
was no dissembler, and the thin disguise 
of affectation only made more apparent the 
state of feeling she wished to conceal. It 
came as a revelation to the doctor, and 
while every hour in her company was a 
season of delight, and every hour away 
from her a period of impatient waiting, he 
respected her feelings, and many times 
denied himself the pleasure of her society 
when there was no other reason for his 
having done so. Otherwise she saw no 
change in him, save that he appeared very 
thoughtful at times, and the pressure of 
his hand seemed more as in the earlier 
days of their acquaintance. 

It was useless, however, to fight against 
fate. The more she wished to forget herself 
and him, in hard work, the more constant- 
ly she kept him in mind, and the more 
anxiously awaited the hour when she 
should see him again. And so the misera- 
ble days crept by, until, at length, she gave 
up in despair, and, telling her brother she 
was tired of Paris and_picture-galleries, 
and of study, announced her determina- 
tion to return to America at once. 

George Thorne’s surmises regarding 
Ruth and Mr. Hoyt, which had_ been 
breathed into the professor’s ear from time 
to time during the Rhine excursion, had 
not been whispered in vain. The eyes of 
the scientist were suddenly opened, and he 
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noted much in his quiet way, which, un- 
der other circumstances, would have es- 
caped his observation entirely. He was 
very fond of Ruth, because she always ap- 
peared so interested in his occupations, 
and argued so fearlessly with him, and re- 
fused to accept his conclusions so positively 
when at variance with her own, unless the 
supporting facts were likewise presented ; 
and he felt more than a passing interest in 
her welfare. He rather liked Hoyt, too, 
because the gentleman was so very respect- 
ful and friendly, and was given to such 
delicate flattery ; and that the two young 
people should so often be thrown tozether 
in his society was nothing remarkable. 

But he had never dreamed of a growing 
attachment between them, for he had 
planned it all out very nicely that Ruth 
and Wellford, having met and become in- 
terested in each other, asa logical se- 
quence should some day be married. So 
the love-making went on under his very 
nose, — at least George Thorne called it 
love-making, though George himself made 
the most of every opportunity in the same 
direction, — and as it still continued after 
the return to Paris, the professor, urged on 
by the rival, at length made up his. mind 
that something must be done at once for 
the absent Manning. He had promised to 
keep his friend posted regarding the move- 
ments of the Maynes, but thus far there 
had been no opportunity to open the cor- 
respondence, —and the scientist detested 
letter-writing. However, the time had 
now come, andafter pondering the weighty 
matter in his mind a day or two longer, 
to get it into proper shape for presentation, 
the old Frenchman wrote to his English 
friend as follows : — 


You should return to Paris at once, if you would 
have a care to that which affects your future happi- 
ness. It is not for me to write much ina letter, — for 
one may speak more than he should commit to pa- 
per, — but, in any event, I feel that you should know 
the truth. Mlle. Ruth Mayne doubtless has not yet 
forgotten her absent friend, though of late Monsieur 
Hoyt has been very kind to her; but, in the event 
of a long-continued absence, there may be cause for 
lasting regret when it is too late to make amends. 

With the highest regard for your well-being and 
happiness, my dear sir, accept the assurance of my 
most distinguished respect. 


HENRI GANTIER. 


After the letter had been sent the pro- 


fessor felt better. He had performed an 
act of most disinterested kindness for an 
absent friend, and he now experienced an 
inward satisfaction at the thought of Hoyt’s 
chagrin when his old companion should 
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suddenly appear to him, and of Ruth’s 
surprise and delight at once more meeting 
her pleasant English acquaintance. 

He waited the usual length of time for 
Wellford s answer, but, receiving no reply, 
inferred that the young man was on his 
way to Paris, and would answer in person. 
A week went by, and still no word. The 
professor had become quite anxious, and 
was considering the expediency of writing 
again, when, one morning, he was de- 
lighted at receiving a letter bearing the 
Leeds post-mark. He hastily broke the 
seal and read as follows : — 


My DEAR OLD FRIEND: — Your very kind note is re- 
ceived, and I have been endeavoring to reply for some 
days; but you will understand better when I tell you 
that my dear father is but just alive. What you 
write is most unwelcome news, and, coming at this 
time, when oppressed with a crushing weight of anxiety 
and care, I am almost beside myself. 

But to think that Ned Hoyt, my touring companion, 
and a trusted friend, could act so basely! Can you 
not help me while my hands are so completely tied? 
Can you not say something to Ruth by which she 
may know how much I still think of her? Tell her 
I shall soon return to Paris, and perhaps the thought 
of me may revive something of the sentiment with 
which I am foolish enough to believe she regarded 
me when we parted. I hope for the best, and shall 
try to see you soon; but the future looks dark. 

In haste, yours respectfully, 


WELLFORD MANNING. 


They were bitter hours of watching and 
waiting and hoping which followed the send- 


ing of this letter. For days Mr. Manning, 
senior, lay in an unconscious stupor, while 
Wellford, pale and care-worn, flitted be- 
tween his father’s sick-room and the dreary 
office of the mill, — now whispering a word 
of hope to his mother and sister, now giv- 
ing directions or dictating business cor- 
respondence, and, in the brief moments 
snatched for bodily rest, thinking with 
aching heart of his loved father, or that 
other dear one whose face haunted him 
only as a shadowy memory. 

But one night, as sleep came to his heavy 
eyelids, he dreamed he was in Paris, and 
with Ned Hoyt was bounding along the 
pretty roads beyond Courbevoie upon his 
bicycle, singing with joy, as blithe as a 
bird, for his heart was overflowing with 
happiness. And then he espied Ruth, 
with the Doctor and Grace and George 
Thorne, in a carriage just in advance of 
them, and, touching his bell as a signal, he 
spoke her name and with a joyful exclama- 
tion dashed after her before his friend could 
know of his intention. She heard the signal, 
and, looking back toward him, smiled as 
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she beckoned him to come to her ; and then 
he seemed to be flying after the retreating 
carriage upon the wings of the wind; 
faster and faster moved the pedals of his 
machine as the swift-revolving wheel bore 
him onward and onward, while the car- 
riage still retreated, and the hand still 
beckoned him to come. There was a 
smile upon her face, but he thought he had 
never seen it so pale. 

Then a sudden chill crept over him, and, 
pulling upon the handle-bar with all his 
strength, he pressed madly forward till the 
smooth road-bed seemed a swiftly moving 
plane. He called the name of her he 
loved so fondly, —there was an ominous 
click, a crash, — it grew suddenly dark, — 
then he opened his eyes and the superin- 
tendent of the mill was bending over him. 

‘* Wellford, come quick ; your father is 
dying!” 


Two weeks later the young man occu- 
pied a seat in a Midland railway carriage 
ex route to Paris. The sky was a leaden 
gray, and the raw October winds in fitful 
gusts swept against the window, and 
wailed mournfully through the crevices 
*twixt sash and casement, sobbing piteous- 
ly, while the rumble of the train smote 
upon his ears in direful monotony. On 
either side the brown fields or bleak 
moorland stretched darkly away to meet 
the low horizon, the stricken vegetation 
and withered rustling leaves telling, pathet- 
ically, the story of the cycling seasons’ 
changes. 

Filled with sad and gloomy thoughts, 
Wellford reclined in the corner of the seat, 
his railway rug wrapped closely around 
him, while his eyes wandered absently over 
the cold, cheerless landscape. There was 
plenty of time for thinking now ; and, likea 
train of attendant spirits, all the hours since 
he had left Paris came trooping through his 
brain. Then, as the recollection of his re- 
cent bitter bereavement came freshly into 
mind, and he lived over again all the pain- 
ful experiences of the last few weeks, he 
sighed heavily, and turned his face farther 
toward .the window, to hide the tears which 
gathered in his eyes. 

This was the journey to Paris for which 
he had waited through weary weeks with 
such anxious longing, — the journey which 
would bring him once more face to face 
with Ruth Mayne; it seemed as though 
he were going to her funeral. 

But he was his own master now. 
Against inclination, happiness, all, he had 
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done his whole duty toward his father, 
even at the risk of losing the love of one 
whose love had been almost his own for 
the asking. He had tried to interest him- 
self in business, and in the dreary mill, 
because it had seemed best that he should 
do so, while the wish to enter the charmed 
circle of the world of nature lived with 
him asa faded dream. Now all that was 
changed. The duty was to himself, and 
he marvelled to think how the simple fact 
of possession could make such a difference 
in his feelings, or bring the mill interests 
into such close identity with his own. 
With means at his disposal, what might 
he not do now for the good of science? 
Surely Professor Gantier had mentioned 
to him the names of men, eminent in scien- 
tific research, who earned their bread and 
butter in professional pursuits; and why 
might he not do even more, under the 
circumstances? 

Arriving in Paris, he proceeded at once 
to his old lodgings in Rue l’Echelle, and 
inquired for Hoyt, but was astonished to 
learn that he had changed to other quarters. 
George Thorne and his sister had also 
quitted the hotel ; nor could he learn where 
any of his friends were at present located. 
Then he thought of Doctor Mayne; but, 
remembering that the doctor had never 
noticed his letter, written a few days after 
returning home, or sent him a single mes- 
sage in all the weeks of his absence, he 
decided first to call upon the professor. 

The scientist was not in when he reached 
his lodgings; but, at the porter’s sugges- 
tion, he went up to the cosey library to wait 
for him. He had been sitting alone but a 
few minutes when he heard a quick step 
upon the staircase, and in another moment 
a familiar face, preceded by a cloud of 
cigar-smoke, was thrust through the half- 
open door-way. 

‘* Well, I'll be dashed if this isn’t a genu- 
ine surprise! How are you, Manning? 
Give us your hand. But Lord Harry! 
what’s the matter with you? ‘There is no 
more color in your face than a wax doll’s 
with the paint rubbed off, and you look 
as spare as a crow before corn-planting. 
Haven't been sick, I hope? How’s Hoyt?” 

Wellford shook hands cordially, and 
when there was a pause made reply. 

** T’ve not seen Hoyt since midsummer. 
T have just returned from England.” 

‘* Why, you don’t say so! and I only 
returned a couple of days ago. I’ve had 
a magnificent time in London too; splen- 
did company, — all influential men, who 
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have come over on a kind of semi-official 
lark, and — mum’s the word! —but I’ve 
the prettiest kettle of fish cooking that could 
be imagined, and next week I’m going home 
to put on the finishing touches. Noth- 
ing less than twenty-five hundred this time ; 
a perfect sinecure and plenty of vacation, 
with a month in the fall for party work 
on the State elections. I’m modest, but I 
always know what I want. I wish I had 
the keys to the professor’s bookcase.” 

Then he looked with longing eyes toward 
those interesting volumes, ‘‘ Agriculture and 
Geology of Maine, Second series. 1862.” 

It was twenty minutes or more before the 
professor returned. Not having been ad- 
vised before entrance that friends were 
awaiting him, he walked into the room 
most leisurely ;and, being near-sighted, had 
taken several steps across the floor before 
Wellford was observed. 

*¢ My dear boy, how glad I am to see 
you!” he exclaimed, rushing forward and 
embracing his friend warmly. ‘* But how 
old you have grown in a few months, and 
how thin and pale you are! — and, oh, I 
have such unhappy news for you!” 

Wellford made a rapid gesture with his 
hand to attract the professor’s attention, 
and prevent him from saying more. 

**T could not come till now,” he re- 
sponded, speaking low, then turning to- 
ward Wilson he said, in his usual voice, 
‘* Here is another old friend whom you 
have not yet seen.” 

‘*T was wondering if the professor 
would ignore me altogether,” Wilson ob- 
served, coming forward to meet him ; ‘* but 
I’m right glad to see you, Gantier, never- 
theless.” 

The Frenchman extended his hand cor- 
dially, and though the conversation, for a 
few minutes, seemed quite animated, the 
American felt the restraint his presence 
imposed upon his companions. 

To Weilford every moment was an age, 
and he prayed inwardly that Wilson would 
take his departure speedily, for he was 
faint with apprehension of some distressing 
intelligence. What was the unhappy news 
his friend desired to tell him? 

‘* No, I won’t sit down again, profes- 
sor,” Wilson continued. ‘‘ I’ve been here 
too long already. I only called to let you 
know of my return, and to inform you that 
I’m going back to America next week * for 
good and all,’— that is, for my good, and 
for a// I can make out of it.” 

‘*Then you will come in again before 
you go,” the professor urged cordially, 
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** perhaps give me an evening, for I want 
to talk with you.” 
Wilson replied affirmatively, thanking 
the scientist, and then turned to Wellford. 
‘*And I must see you again, Manning, 
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Then the Englishman broke the silence 
by asking eagerly, — 

‘* What is your unwelcome news? Is 
Ruth — well?” 

‘Yes, she is well, but no longer in 


Paris.” 

‘* No longer in Paris!” the young man 
echoed in astonishment. 

‘* As I wrote you yesterday, though, of 
course, you cannot have received my letter, 
they sail for America to-morrow.” 

‘** To-morrow !” he whispered, growing 
paler, ‘‘ and Hoyt ” — 

‘** Yes, your friend accompanies them.” 


[To be continued.] 


and I want to catch a glimpse of Hoyt, 
too, before I leave town. There, I’m off! 
Good by! Come around to see me, both 
of you; I’m at the old place.” 

As soon as they were alone the old 
Frenchman drew Wellford to a seat beside 
him, while he hesitated, as though think- 
ing how it would be best to open the sub- 
ject. 
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THE lady sits by her casement high 
And looks at the pale, pale moon. 
The wind sweeps past like a mighty sigh, 
And carries into the night a cry,— 
‘*Come quickly, my love; come soon!” 


The storm-clouds rise in the starless west, 
And the lightning revels above, 

But teardrops fall on the lady’s breast, 

As she falters, by numberless fears oppressed, 
‘* Why tarriest thou, my love?” 


Oh, the bicycle’s swift and familiar the track, 
And the rider is humming a tune — 
What shot through the gloom like a meteor black? 
In the murmuring brooklet he lies on his back, 
And looks at the pale, pale moon! 
G. & C. 
Osos 
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WHEN the sombre shades are falling, 
And the night-winds softly blow ; 
When the whip-poor-will is calling, 
And the loved mate answers low ; 


When the bees and flowers are dreaming, 
And the earth has sunk to rest — 

Silvery moonlight mildly -beaming — 
Dead the fire-light in the west; 


Then my heart o’erflows with gladness, 
Blissful visions o’er me steal, — 

Gone with day all care and sadness, 
Welcome, joyful night, a wheel! 


Charles Richards Dodge. 
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The Bicycle and Tricycle as Aids to Health and 
Recreation. 
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(From the Gospel of Sanitary Science.) 
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Tue number of American men and 
women who suffer from indigestion, sleep- 
lessness, neuralgia, and the uncounted host 
of disagreeable symptoms vaguely classified 
under the head of ** Nervous Troubles,” is 
truly great. 

The question of remedies for these affec- 
tions is one of the most perplexing that 
confronts the practising physician, for 
sleeplessness narcotic drugs, such as opium 
and its derivatives, morphia, etc., or the 
even more insidious chloral hydrate, can 
hardly be prescribed with safety. The 
condition is essentially a chronic one, and 
the danger of making slaves to the opium 
or chloral habit is great. For the digestive 
troubles we have various preparations of 
the digestive ferments, such as pepsin, 
pancreatin, etc., their compounds, and 


various attractive and costly elixirs contain- 


ing them. While it is true that temporary 
benefit is often experienced from their use, 
it is equally true that their effects are too 
often only temporary. For the nervous 
troubles we can go up and down the gamut 
of nervines, nerve foods, phosphates, etc., 
often with benefit, but too often without 
effecting permanent cures. The trouble is, 
that while all those remedies, when prop- 
erly used, are valuable for the relief of 
prominent symptoms, they do not reach 
the underlying causes of all these varied 
troubles. And this leads us to search out 
the cause. 

Of course the causes are various, but in 
a large proportion of cases we can trace the 
trouble to two leading causes: overwork, 
especially brain-work, and lack of fresh 
air and exercise. The struggle for exist- 
ence is so sharp that men have no time for 
anything but the pursuit of gain. The 
merchant in his counting-room, the lawyer 
in his office, the clerk at his desk, the 
mechanic in his shop, all keep their brains 
wrought up to the highest tension; the 
apartments are too often ill ventilated and 
the temperature unnecessarily high. The 
consequence of all this is, that respiration 
is badly performed, the circulation becomes 
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feeble and irregular, the unused muscles 
grow flaccid and weak, and the nervous 
apparatus, stimulated to excessive growth 
at the expense of the other departments of 
existence, grows rank and weedy, but with 
an imperfect, though excessive develop- 
ment, like a potato-sprout in a cellar. 
The balance of the physical functions is 
destroyed, and the whole machine runs 
irregularly and _ fitfully. 

What is the remedy? Why, to restore 
the balance; to vecreate the enfeebled 
tissues; to promote the removal of the 
old and their replacement with new and 
better tissues. 

For this purpose we have two sovereign 
remedies, oxygen and sunlight; and in 
order to avail ourselves of these we must 
make use of another, — exercise — mus- 
cular exercise. 

When we move a muscle we consume a 
portion of it, and this creates a demand for 
renewal. The absorbents take up the used- 
up material and the blood naturally flows 
more rapidly to the part bearing supplies, 
to make up waste; this tends to quicken 
the circulation, and the blood passes more 
rapidly and forcibly into the lungs, which, 
under this stimulus, expand more fully, 
giving better opportunity for the passage 
of carbon dioxide (carbonic acid) from, 
and of oxygen Zo, the blood. 

The increased demand upon the blood 
for new material calls for increased sup- 
plies of new material for it. The digestive 
organs feel the demand, and appetite is 
created or increased; and so the circle of 
cause and effect runs through the entire 
mechanism. At the same time, by exercis- 
ing the muscles, we relieve the brain of 
the excess of blood, — which has rushed to 
it to supply the waste caused by excessive 
use, —and blood of better quality, though 
in smaller quantities, passes to it, rebuild- 
ing it more effectually while in a state of 
comparative rest. The law of life and 
growth seems to be alternation of rest 
and exercise. Excessive rest leaves old 
material in place and the part degenerates ; 
excessive exercise causes excessive waste 
and the part degenerates. We must re- 
store the balance by giving rest to that part 
of the system that is over-exerted habitually, 
and exercise to those parts which are 
habitually under-exerted. 
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The average American man and woman 
of the middle and upper classes of society, 
as a rule, habitually over-exert their brains 
and nervous systems, and under-exert their 
muscles; hence, for them, the remedy is 
to exert their muscles and rest their brains. 
Hence, again, we must supply them with 
some form of exercise which shall exert 
their muscles, rest their brains, take them 
into the open air and sunshine, and at the 
same time be agreeable and attractive. 

The relatively small values of the various 
forms of exercise which are used in-doors, 
and merely as exercise, is due, I think, 
to the fact that they fulfil only one or two 
of these indications. 

They do exert the muscles, and, in so 
far, are beneficial, but being in-doors, the 
increased air-supply is not of first-class 
quality, and therefore not of first-class rec- 
reative power, and not being interesting 
and attractive in themselves, require much 
perseverance and steadiness of purpose to 
keep them up Now, among the methods 
of exercise which fulfil @/7 the above re- 
quirements, walking and horseback exer- 
cise have long held, rightfully, the leading 
places. A daily morning walk, after 
breakfast, is a delightful stimulant and 
tonic, and a horseback ride is even better, 
as including some healthy excitement, and 
giving a wider range of territory and 
greater change and variety of scene. 

The trouble with walking is,chiefly, that, 
on account of the limited speed, we can- 
not cover ground enough to secure constant 
change of scene, and tramping over well- 
trodden paths gets monotonous and weari- 
some. ‘The trouble with horseback riding 
is that many of those who need it most 
cannot afford to keep a horse fit for the 
saddle, nor the time required to get him 
ready for the ride and to care for him after- 
wards. If we could get a horse that would 
live on nothing, would always stand ready 
saddled so he could be mounted, and the 
brief leisure of the busy merchant or law- 


.yer be utilized in riding instead of getting 


ready to ride, —that could be hitched up 
at the end of the ride and left till wanted 
without having to be rubbed down, fed, 
and watered, — ¢hex we might hope to in- 
duce busy men to spare some little time for 
exercise and health. 

Well, sucha steed is obtainable, — a steed 
whose first cost does not exceed that of a 
good ordinary saddle-horse, who needs as 
food and drink only a few drops of oil once 
a week or so, —a steed that on good roads 
will carry you from fifty to one hundred 
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miles in a day, —a steedthat stands always 
saddled and ready to mount. 

In the bicycle we have this ideal steed, 
costing from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty dollars, new and first-class, easily 
mastered by any man in possession of his 
faculties, costing his happy owner little or 
nothing beyond the first investment. We 
have in it a means of exercise and recrea- 
tion absolutely unequalled. Perched upon 
the slight saddle, gliding easily and rapidly 
over a good country road, the bicycler ex- 
erts moderately and gently nearly every 
muscle in his body, the blood flows faster 
through his veins, his lungs expand under 
the delightful stimulus and bring great 
drafts of pure air to vitalize the blood. 
The rapidly changing scene delights the 
eye and refreshes the weary brain, and the 
rider learns what vecreatéon means. Dys- 
pepsia disappears, insomnia vanishes, the 
muscles harden, the chest expands, the 
whole being dilates, and, for the nonce, it 
is a delight to be alive. The brain and 
nerves rested, tranquillized and refreshed, 
work more steadily, swiftly, and clearly, and 
the ideal of saxo mens in sano corpore,— 
a sound mind in a sound body, — if not 
absolutely attained, is at least approached. 

Of course there are objections to this 
ideal steed, the chief of which are: 1. It 
is difficult and dangerous to learn to ride. 
2. It is not suitable for ladies. 3. It has 
very little luggage-carrying capacity. 4. 
You cannot stop without dismounting. 5. 
It requires good, smooth roads. 

To the first of these objections I reply 
that it is by no means so difficult to learn 
to ride as it looks, and danger is chiefly 
due to recklessness. The other objections 
all hold good as to the bicycle, but are 
completely overcome in the tricycle, which 
is also more easily mastered than the 
lighter, swifter, and more graceful bicycle. 
The fifth objection is harder to dispose of, 
but it is not so great as it seems at first 
sight. The better the road the better the 
riding is, of course, true; but a ’cycler can 
go wherever it is pleasant to ride in a light 
buggy, and over the fair average country 
road, from May to October, there are rela- 
tively:‘few horses which can ‘stay with” 
a skilled ’cycler on an all-day run. 

To the weary, nervous, dyspeptic brain- 
worker, the housed-up woman with her 
headaches, backaches, and what not, I 
would say, get a bicycle or tricycle, learn 
to use it, and ride out into God’s sweet sun- 
light and open air, —ride out of ‘* doubt- 
ing-castle,” out of the clutches of ‘* Giant 
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Despair,” go in for recreation, make anew 
the worn or rusted muscles and nerves, and 
be happy, so far as happiness comes from 
good health and good appetite and sound 
sleep and a clear head. 

Don’t expect to ride a hundred miles the 
first day, and don’t ever try to go further 
at any one time than you can do without 
undue fatigue. You will find your powers 
increasing, and your health improving, and 
the fresh air, sunlight, and pleasant exer- 
cise are the best, as well as the cheapest, 
tonics. 


The Bicycle. —Its Advantages as a Means of 
Locomotion Adapted to the use of Physi- 
cians, etc. 


BY G. E. CORBIN, M.D., ST. JOHNS, MICH. 


(From the Medical Age.) 


A dozen or fifteen years ago the ‘ two- 
wheel velocipede,” propelled by crank 
action, was introduced into America from 
Europe. For a short time it awakened 
much interest, but the idea of its being a 
real substantial aid to locomotion was soon 
abandoned, and its use was surrendered to 
children, as a mere toy. 

This judgment was just, for the position 
upon the machine, with the body erect 
and the legs extended horizontally for- 
ward, made its propulsion laborious. 

From this crude beginning has been con- 
stricted the bicycle, so arranged as to sus- 
tain the weight of the rider but slightly 
posterior to the axle of the front wheel, 
which possesses a radius but little less than 
the length of the leg of the rider. In this 
erect position most of the weight of the 
body can easily be transmitted to the 
cranks for the purpose of propulsion. 

If a7 the weight were sustained by the 
feet, and thereby transmitted to the cranks, 
it would require no more muscular exer- 
tion than would walking with the feet 
equally wide apart, a distance of ten or 
twelve inches. The expenditure of such 
an amount of power, however, is never re- 
quired for its propulsion, excepting in the 
act of climbing hills, or wading through 
sand or mud. 

On smooth, hard, level roads, two-thirds 
of the weight of the rider may rest easily 
upon the saddle, and the other third alter- 
nating from one pedal to the other will 
rotate the wheel with ease and speed. 
One-third of the weight of the body thrown 
upon one foot while describing one-half 
of the circumference of a circle ten or twelve 
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inches in diameter will propel the vehicle, 
and convey the rider to the distance of one- 
half the circumference of the larger wheel. 
On a 54-inch wheel, the average size rid- 
den, this slight effort will convey the rider 
a distance of about seven feet. In other 
words, thrusting the foot through a space 
of from ten to fourteen inches, with a 
power sufficient to sustain only one-third 
the weight of the body, will convey the 
rider a greater distance than will three 
full steps of a pedestrian while sustaining 
the entire weight of the body. 

This theoretical view is confirmed by 
actual experience. On good roads I can 
ride my bicycle ten miles in less time and 
with less exertion than are required for me 
to walk three miles. That ambitious young 
riders cover from fifty to one hundred miles 
daily, for many days in succession, is un- 
deniable. That a light, graceful vehicle, 
possessing such advantages, can and will 
become a useful aid to physicians, as a 
means of locomotion, can scarcely admit 
of a doubt. 

This in no way implies that human 
muscle is to be substituted for ‘‘ horse 
flesh.” 

The exercise of a short ride in an easy 
carriage is only passive. Notwithstanding 
the long daily rides of many physicians 
are laborious, the weariness is produced 
by a long-continued series of concussions 
and oscillations that do not inflate the 
lungs, expand the chest, and exercise the 
muscles to the best advantage. 

In this condition, both pleasure and rest 
may be secured by a thirty or sixty minutes’ 
ride upon the bicycle, and it may just as 
well be taken in visiting patients as other- 
wise. Physicians, dentists, and others who 
are confined closely in offices, school-rooms, 
counting-rooms, etc., will find the bicycle 
a very fascinating and beneficial means of 
exercise. Its skilful use can be speedily 
and easily acquired. 

Its use requires just enough attention to 
divert the mind from the excessive strain 
of business, and this is no small point 
gained. 

With most persons it can be sufficiently 
used without interfering with regular hours 
of business. 

Its use inflates the lungs, expands the 
chest, exercises, develops, and strengthens 
every muscle in the body. 

To those who (if any such there be) 
imagine that bicycle-riding does not fully 
comport with the dignity of their stations, 
I would suggest that whatever in the way 
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of garb, vehicle, instruments, or appliances 
is most appropriate for the occasion ; what- 
ever will most effectually and easily accom- 
plish any worthy object sought is entirely 
justifiable, and can, by no possibility, de- 
tract from merited dignity. 

Concerning the bicycle I do not speak 
from theory alone. I was half a century 
old before I ever mounted one, and am now 
riding mine for the third season, and with 
much individual benefit. I have ridden 
my bicycle with ease and pleasure twenty- 
five miles in an afternoon, over our country 


roads, which are not the best, making sev- 
eral professional calls during the time. 

To my professional brethren I would 
say, test the wheel for yourselves. 


The Bicycle and Tricycle for Physicians and 
Patients. 


BY CHARLES A. KINCH, M.D. 
(From the New York Medical Fournat.) 


The parade of nearly nine hundred bi- 
cycles and tricycles in New York, about 
a month ago, and the opening of Central 
Park for riding on them at certain hours of 
the day, turn afresh the minds of the peo- 
ple and the profession to the merits of these 
instruments. 

In England and Ireland the use of the 
bicycle is quite common among profes- 
sional men, clergymen making their paro- 
chial calls, and doctors, their professional 
ones, by its aid. Some physicians turn 
their horses out to grass in the pleasant 
season, and others keep but one, supple- 
menting his work by a well-selected bi- or 
tricycle. The number of those who use 
these machines in Great Britain is esti- 
mated by ‘‘ tens, perhaps hundreds, of 
thousands” (‘* Brit. Med. Jour.,” 1878, 
vol. ii.), and the number in the United 
States and Canada is thought to exceed 
twelve thousand. The League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen was organized in 1880, ‘‘ to 
promote the general interests of bicycling,” 
and its membership is being rapidly re- 
cruited, — the advantage of its store of in- 
formation concerning the best roads, and 
the rights of wheelmen, being apparent to 
every one who rides. 

The bicycle is a wheel supporting a sad- 
dle, upon which the rider sits erect and 
evenly balanced, just behind a vertical line 
drawn through its axis. The wheel, hav- 
ing cranks at the extremities of the axle, is 
propelled by the foot with a motion analo- 
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gous to walking. The machine is guided 
by means of a handle-bar, about two feet 
in length, placed conveniently in front of 
the saddle, transversely to the line of mo- 
tion. A small following wheel bears a 
part of the weight. Only when in motion 
can the upright position be maintained. 

It is evident that the size of the wheel is 
limited by the length of the rider’s leg. 
A man of average weight and height, 
whose ‘* leg-measure” (from perinzum to 
sole) is thirty-three inches, will ride a 
wheel of fifty inches diameter, or seventy- 
eight and one half inches half-circumfer- 
ence. The same man in walking will take 
a thirty-inch step. With every tread on 
the wheel he advances two anda half times 
as far as in walking. In walking, too, the 
weight is supported by the legs; on the 
wheel by the pelvis. The advantage of 
momentum is more direct in the new mode 
of progression. ‘‘ Only during about one- 
third part of the journey is the machine 
propelled by the rider’s own power. On 
the level, the muscular exertion is almost 
ntl, and ona decline absolutely 227 — the 
body is resting. Hence it is left for the 
inclined part only of the road for real work. 
And here, again, if the hill be steep, the 
muscular power is saved, in that it is varied 
by a dismount and a pleasurable walk to 
the top.” (W. W. Hardwicke, ** Brit. 
Med. Jour.,” 1882, vol. ii., p. 244.) The 
theory is more than realized in practice. 
Mr. A. S. Parsons, when a beginner. 
wrote: ‘* In going back and forth from my 
house to business, I made the distance 
easily in eight or nine minutes, which the 
fastest walking can only cover in twenty 
minutes, and for the first time in my life 
wished it was ses ye ‘* A country sur- 
geon” (‘* Lancet,” 874, vol. ii, p. 145) 
says: ** My usual Fe. is ten miles an 
hour.” Mr. W. W. Hardwicke (quoted 
above) says: ‘* Practical experience 
teaches me that I can ride from fifty to 
seventy miles a day, and carry a reasonable 
amount of luggage without much fatigue.” 

The bicycle has covered a mile in 2.42, 
and made twenty miles within an hour. 
(‘* Bicycling World Supplement,” April, 
1883.) ° 

Every summer witnesses an increasing 
number of touring bicyclists, who, ignoring 
railroads and despising horses, make trips 
as far as to Boston and return, spending 
their vacations in this way. Riding at 
leisure, and stopping at will, they gain the 
most intimate acquaintance with the coun- 
try they traverse and the people they meet. 
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Concerning the moral tendencies of bi- 
cycling it is sufficient to say that no sport 
can be more antagonistic to the vice of 
drinking than this. For few take an in- 
terest that are not practical bicyclists. In 
fact, the fascination is irresistible. One 
must learn to ride, and riding requires a 
steady head. Vo drunken man can main- 
tain his balance. 

The character of the exercise which bi- 
cycling affords is well described in an arti- 
cle on ** The Effects of Bicycling on the 
Health,” in Physician and Ffatient, 
April, 1880. It is too long to quote here, 
but the substance is this: that ‘* the exer- 
cise is varied and well distributed,” and 
‘* taken in the open air and sunshine.” It 
strengthens the arms and broadens the 
chest. It develops the muscles of the 
back, loins, and legs. If, through too long 
riding, or exposure to a draught of air 
when heated, the rider is lame, he is lame 
in every part. Arms and legs and back 
are alike affected. 

A few years ago it was noticed in Eng- 
land (for they have been riding longer 
there than here) that many ’cyclists were 
afflicted with hernia. This led to the 
inquiry whether the exercise favored the 
production of this malady. Robinson has 
reported a case (Lancet, 1882, vol. ii., 
p- 472) in which a competitor had to be 
lifted off his machine. The hernia was 
easily reduced, but he was violently sick. 
Very many letters were written to the 
Lancet, almost unanimously expressing 
the opinion that it did not favor or induce 
rupture. Indeed, three cases of ruptured 
persons riding. and under the observation 
of qualified medical men for a considerable 
time, were detailed. (Zazcet, 1879, vol. 
ii., p. 968; Jbzd., 1882, vol. ii., p. 337-) 

Racers and hill-climbers are found to 
suffer from varicose veins, and this sub- 
ject has been discussed in the British jour- 
nals. The pith of the discussion is given 
in the following words of Mr. John Lowe 
(Brit. Med. Jour., 1881, vol. ii., p. 
144): ‘*I deny that bicycling can _pro- 
duce a varicose condition of the veins of 
the leg without a preéxisting tendency in 
the man to become varicose. Given this 
tendency or diathesis, moderate bicycling 
will strengthen the coats of the veins in 
proportion as it improves the general 
health; but, the moment moderation is 
exceeded, an element of danger usurps the 
place of safety.” Mr. C. W. Robinson 
says (/é¢d., 1882, vol. ii., p. 472): ‘It is 
most noticeable in those who do any large 
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amount of running or walking.” Mr. 
Robinson also calls attention to the fact 
that ‘* varicocele is made worse if the per- 
son so affected take an undue amount of 
exercise, but not so under any moderate 
amount.” 

Bicycling may be prescribed for many 
to whom horseback riding would be ad- 
visable. The bicycle has this prime ad- 
vantage over the horse, that it is not owned 
and operated by a separate intelligence. 
The machine is under the rider’s perfect 
control. He may ride fast or slow, easily 
or with effort. 

The accidents which befall ’cyclists are 
few and trifling. They occur mostly to 
learners and racers. An instructor in this 
city, of much experience, told the writer 
that he knew of but one man who _ had 
been seriously injured. He was an en- 
thusiast, fifty years of age, who, as soon as 
he unboxed his new machine, mounted it 
at the top of an incline, contrary to in- 
structions, and it ran away with him. 
Putting on the brake suddenly, he found 
himself several yards in front of his wheel, 
with multiple fracture of the forearm. 

When the wheel meets with any ob- 
struction upon the road, either unobserved 
by the rider or thrown by some mischiev- 
ous urchin, the rider is pitched forward 
upon his hands and knees, in the same 
way as if he had stumbled while running 
upon his feet. This is called ‘*taking a 
header.” The wrist is sometimes sprained 
in these involuntary dismounts, but the 
rider is never seriously injured, unless he 
is going at an inordinate rate of speed. 

There are machines of peculiar con- 
struction, in the use of which, it is 
claimed, ‘‘ headers” are impossible 

The tricycle can not become popular in 
this country until our roads are brought 
more nearly to a state of uniform perfec- 
tion. This consists of two wheels, side by 
side, between which the rider sits and 
propels them by a crank motion with his 
feet. A third, or steering- wheel. is 
placed either in front or behind. In Eng- 
land they are fitted up for physicians’ use 
with lamps, bells, pouches for drugs or 
instruments, and umbrella-sockets. A 
considerable correspondence in the Lrt- 
ish Medical Journal, 1882, vol. i., indi- 
cated that the average speed of these 
machines was seven miles an hour. ‘‘ At 
the Hammersmith Police Court” (Prét. 
Med. Jour., 1882, vol. ii., p. $25) ‘ta 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons 
appeared to answer a summons for furi- 
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ously riding a tricycle, and was fined... . 
When a mounted constable has to gallop 
his horse to overtake a tricycle, it is ob- 
vious that the tricycle in question is going 
at a rate exceeding six miles an hour.” 
Mr. Westropp writes (Brit. Med. Jour., 
1879, vol. i., p. 795): ‘*I can travel eight 
miles an hour, and can ride thirty or forty 
miles with enjoyment and little fatigue.” 

The tricycle is available for ladies. 
Recently a woman is reported to have 
travelled from Liverpool, Eng., to New- 
castle and back, a distance of one hundred 
and two miles, in sixteen hours and a half. 
But more moderate use of this vehicle by 
ladies, whether in good health, or semi- 
invalid, or crippled, is to be commended. 
Mr. Arthur Kempe (&r¢t. Aled. Jour., 
1881, vol. i., p. 582), and a correspondent 
signing himself ‘* Nestor” (/é¢d., p. 539), 
advocate the tricycle for females to whom 
gentle out-door exercise would be advan- 
tageous. 

The only expense of a bicycle or tri- 
cycle is its first cost. A bicycle costs 
from $100 to $160. A tricycle costs from 
$135 to $180. They are made chiefly of 
steel, with thick rubber tires. It requires 
no feeding or shoeing of horses, and is 
always ready. 

The comfort and pleasure which well- 
fitted glasses give to ametropic eyes can- 
not be told in words; no more can be 
revealed, to one who has not tried, the 
value of a machine which multiplies his 
locomotive powers by three, and transfers 
a due proportion of the work he does 
from his lower to his upper limbs. 

256 Wesr Fourtu Srreet, June 18, 1883. 


Physicians and the Bicycle. 


BALDWIN. M.D., 
OHIO. 


COLUMBUS, 


(From Columbus Medical Fournal.) 


It may be regarded as settled, by the 
universal agreement of all wheelmen, that 
a man can, on fair roads, make forty to 
fifty miles a day on a bicycle, and be no 
more fatigued at the close than if he had 
ridden an easy saddle-horse the same dis- 


tance. Under special circumstances a 
hundred miles a day is no very unusual 
feat, while nearly double this distance 
has been accomplished. The ordinary 
speed may be placed at eight miles an 
hour, though ten is easily made, and 
even twelve. 
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Light packages, such as instrument-case, 
medicine-case, umbrella, rubber coat, etc., 
can be carried, attached to the handle-bar. 
For night-riding, the lamp with which 
they are provided renders their use entirely 
free from danger. 

The cost of a machine, of average size 
and medium finish, is about $125. Five 
dollars a year will pay for oil and all prob- 
able repairs. If any part becomes worn 
out or broken it can be quickly and easily 
replaced by a new one, as all parts are 
machine-made and interchangeable. The 
entire machine, being either plated or 
enamelled, is protected against rust and is 
easily cleaned. 

Such is the bicycle and its capabilities, 
and we now propose to consider, as briefly 
and practically as possible, two distinct 
subjects: 1. The use of the bicycle by 
physicians; 2. The use of it by patients. 

1. For professional use the bicycle has 
its advantages and its disadvantages. The 
question was thoroughly discussed two 
years ago, in the London Lancet, and 
British Medical Journal, and the testi- 
mony of the scores of physicians then 
using it (or the tricycle) was overwhelm- 
ingly in its favor. Since that time its use 
by medical men has largely increased in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, and 
it is beginning to come into use in this 
country. 

It can be used whenever and wherever 
driving is pleasant. It cannot, of course, 
be used where hills are very numerous 
and steep, though reasonable inclines offer 
no obstacle, nor can it be used when roads 
are very muddy or sandy. But in most 
parts of the United States, and especially 
in the level or rolling regions of the great 
West, the bicycle can be profitably used 
during about eight months of the year. It 
requires no stable nor groom, eats nothing, 
is always ready, is never sick or lame, 
shies at nothing, and will not kick nor run 
away. 

On the other hand, and in contrast, a 
fair horse (we say nothing of buggy or 
harness or repairs in this comparison) 
costs in this city $175; board for a year, 
$216 ;: shoeing, $18; while the risk of 
disease, accident, and death is by no means 
inconsiderable. For eight months of the 
year, therefore, the expense account is 
vastly in favor of the bicycle. During the 
remainder of the year a horse must be 
owned or hired. 

As to safety, the learner on the bicycle, 
as on the horse, is apt to have a few 
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tumbles, though many escape even these, 
but a serious accident is almost unheard 
of, while practice soon renders falls almost 
impossible. 

But some may say the physician who 
uses a bicycle loses dignity and reputation. 
If that were true it would certainly prove 
a serious objection; but it is not true, at 
least here in Columbus, nor in England, 
nor on the Continent; if it is true any- 
where we have yet to hear of it. The ob- 
jection is purely an imaginary one. It is 
infinitely easier to ride a bicycle well than 
a horse; and even a fair rider is never 
undignified. The Massachusetts Bicycle 
Club is largely composed of business and 
professional men. The average age is 
over thirty years, and of twelve members 
who recently took a breakfast ‘‘ run” to 
Waltham, all but one wore a beard, and 
the average age was thirty-seven, — the 
youngest being thirty and the eldest fifty 
years of age. 

What has been said of the bicycle ap- 
plies almost equally well to the tricycle. 
The latter is a trifle heavier, but requires 
absolutely no skill to ride with safety and 
ease, while its speed nearly equals that of 
the bicycle. Prof. Nulle, of Hillsboro’, 
O., after a month’s use of a tricycle, writes 
that he ‘*‘ made a long and hard trip of 


thirty-two miles over an extremely hilly 
and rough road, in four hours and thirty 
: 5 Tey 
minutes, —an average of about seven miles 
per hour.” 
For the use of middle-aged and elderl 
ban] 


physicians, who are beginning to distrust 
their vigor and activity, the tricycle is 
certainly most admirably adapted, and it 
is undoubtedly superior to the bicycle for 
city practice, where one is obliged to stop 
frequently, and where it is occasionally 
desirable to use the sidewalk. It is, how- 
ever, inferior to the bicycle, for country 
practice, in two respects: the latter is 
lighter and runs easier, which tells in a 
long ride; and it makes but a single track 
(while the tricycle makes three), which 
enables it to run nicely, when the centre 
of the roadway is rough, in the smooth 
track made by wagon wheels. 

For the young physician just starting in 
practice, or for the established physician, 
who desires to save the expense of keeping 
an extra horse, or to send his horse out to 
grass for a few weeks or months — the 
bicycle offers a solution of the problem ; 
while those provoking calls that are for- 
ever coming in just after one’s horse has 
been sent to the stable; night calls; hur- 
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ried calls, when to wait for the horse to be 
hitched up may mean a fatal issue ; tedious 
labor cases, — all these call into use, and 
very pleasant and profitable use, the ever- 
ready wheel. 

2. For the use of patients who need 
exercise there is probably nothing supe- 
rior to the bicycle, — nothing equal to it, 
save the horse. 

True exercise, in the ordinary use of 
the term, involves recreation, and consists 
of several elements. Jf must give pleas- 
ure; the calisthenics, or ‘* constitutional 
walk,” of the Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
performed under the eye of the teacher, 
and in a mechanical, perfunctory way, is 
almost worthless. ‘‘ The stimulus of a 
pleasant pastime enables a man to beguile 
himself into about ten times as much ex- 
ercise as he could stand in the Turner- 
Hall. The visitors of a hygienic gymna- 
sium take their turn at the horizontal bar 
as they would swallow drugs: they know 
that it is the lesser evil; that the road to 
Styx is the alternative; they intend to 
come every day, but the intolerable tedium 
of the exercise soon shakes that resolution, 
and nine out of ten hygienic gymnasts 
will soon find or make a pretext for dis- 
continuing their visits.” (Oswald.) J/¢ 
must not regutre mental exertion, at 
least not similar to that of the working 
hours. J¢ must not be excessive, nor too 
violent: forced marching, hard rowing, 
heavy lifting, all tend to hypertrophy of 
the heart, and noted athletes are very 
liable to heart and lung diseases. /¢ must 
not be taken too hastily: ‘health lifts,” 
and similar devices for taking a large 
amount of exercise in a limited time, are 
an utter abomination; they strain the 
muscles, but do not exercise them. Time 
must be sacrificed in order to get the full 
effects of exercise. Jt should be in the 
open air: the wounded in carefully con- 
structed hospitals have frequently, after a 
great battle, had a higher mortality than 
their comrades, who were crowded out 
into tents and open sheds. 

Exercise acts beneficially in two ways, 
and only two (Prof. H. C. Wood): 1. By 
increased action of muscles, an increased 
amount of effete matter is thrown into the 
blood and oxidized, while fresh matter 
takes the place of that thrown off, and is 
even deposited in excess. Hence open-air 
exercise, where the oxygen is purest, and 
in largest amount, is the most valuable. 
2. Exercise restores or maintains the bal- 
ance of circulation. The brain, gorged 
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/ with blood for hours, is materially assisted 
in relieving itself of this congestion by the 
increased demand for blood coming from 
the exercised muscles. So, too, with a 

“congested stomach or liver— as in dys- 

‘pepsia ; or rectum — as in hemorrhoids. 

Opinions differ as to the amount of exer- 

‘fcise a robust man should take. Prof. 

‘Parkes, the eminent English sanitarian, 

estimates a hard -day’s work as equivalent 

to lifting three hundred tons one foot high. 

Prof. Joseph G. Richardson thinks a 

healthy man should take exercise equiva- 

lent to half a day’s work, which, on the 
basis above given, would be equivalent, in 
addition to the performance of ordinary 
duties, to walking six miles a day. The 
same authority estimates that a person 
riding on horseback inhales about four 
times as much air as when lying down. 
With this understanding of exercise, we 
are prepared to admit the correctness of 
the popular verdict that horseback exercise 
most fully meets the requirements; prem- 
ising, however, that the s¢ee/ horse of the 

’cyclist is included.. The exercise is pleas- 

ant — nay, it is exhilarating, fascinating. 

As the muscles are brought into play, the 

mind rests, is recreated. The exercise is 

not excessive, and cannot become violent ; 


there is no sudden twisting of joints, or 


straining of muscles. It is in the open air, 
and the rider has increased his breathing 
, fourfold. The blood becomes charged 
with oxygen ; the effete matters thrown off 
» from the acting muscles are rapidly de- 
‘ stroyed ; new material is demanded by the 
tissues, and the sense of appetite indicates 
the readiness of the stomach to meet the 
demand. The rider sits erect, with chest 
expanded and head thrown back, while 
every muscle in the body is brought into a 
pleasant state of activity, contraction and 
relaxation succeeding each other with each 
alternate thrust. The invalid, taking his 
morning walk, uses merely the muscles of 
his legs; those of the body are only used 
enough to maintain the erect posture, and 
the arms swing listlessly, while there is an 
entire lack of that feeling of conscious ex- 
altation which so adds to the pleasure of 
the rider, and is so important an element 
in exercise. Put the samé invalid on a 
bicycle, and the effort which he before put 
forth in walking will now propel him at 
an easy gait, while the muscles of his arms 
and chest are brought into play, as well as 
those of the back and abdomen. In the 
first case, he returns with his legs weary, 
but with the rest of his body too little af- 


fected to be materially benefited. In the 
second case, his legs are not tired, but he 
feels that his whole body is refreshed, 
pleasantly and uniformly, while he has re- 
ceived at the same time a mental impetus, 
such as no pedestrian ever enjoys. 

Comparatively few invalids can afford 
the expense of keeping a horse; while 
nearly all can afford the outlay for a bicycle. 
Men of sedentary habits or in-door pursuits 
— such as ministers, lawyers, teachers, 
clerks, book-keepers — with their muscles 
flabby, heads heavy, tongues coated, 
stomachs weak, appetites poor, bowels 
constipated,— all these may find relief or 
cure — as those who have tried it have 
found — in the bicycle. Let those who 
doubt this statement appeal to any bicy- 
clist. For children and ladies, and for 
men too old or weak to use the bicycle, 
the tricycle offers equal advantages, as 
well as for invalids who are convalescent, 
but yet too feeble to manage the former. 

As giving point to what we have written 
in regard to the therapeutic value of the 
wheel, the brief report of a case or two 
will not be inappropriate :— 

Case 1. H.G.C. ; aged 26 years ; physi- 
cian; single; height, 5.10; some phthisis 
on mother’s side ; weight, January 1, 1883, 
116 pounds; was losing flesh ; slept badly ; 
no appetite; coughed a great deal. Be- 
coming anxious, he consulted various emi- 
nent physicians, both at home and in the 
East. Among those consulted were Prof. 
Armor, of Brooklyn, who found a deposit 
at apex of right lung, and Prof. Flint, who 
detected the same and pronounced it 
tubercular. Prognosis, unfavorable. Was 
advised to give up practice, and travel for 
his health. Instead, however, he came 
home and bought a bicycle. He rides it 
in making his calls, keeping no_ horse. 
His cough is gone ; he sleeps well ; his ap- 
petite is fine; he weighs 126 pounds; and 
no deposit can now be detected. He is 
enthusiastic in his praise of the bicycle, 
and a strong believer in bicycle thera- 
peusis. 

Case 2. F.W. F.; aged 25 years; 
book-keeper; just married; height, 5.6; 
weight, 125. Two years ago he was feeble ; 
too weak for any active exercise ; consti- 
pated ; poor appetite ; subject to headache ; 
in poor condition generally, though not 
the subject of any actual disease. He has 
now ridden a bicycle for two years. His 
general health is perfect; bowels regular ; 
sleeps fine ; muscles well developed ; rode 
105 miles in one day last fall; as to his 
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eating, he is said by the other members 
**to have the smallest wheel and _ biggest 
appetite in the club.” He, too, is an en- 
thusiast. 

These two cases are not particularly 
different from others that might be re- 
ported from our Columbus club. Indeed, 
there is not a member who has not been 
physically benefited by his use of the wheel. 

In what has gone before we have en- 
deavored to keep within the bounds of 
truth — to understate rather than overstate 
as to the real value of the bicycle; yet we 
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A Sportsman’s Studio. 

Tue following is a pen picture of the 
delightful room whose interior is familiar 
to the readers of that charming book, 
‘¢Canoe and Camera.” It is the sanctum 
of Thomas Sedgwick Steele, the author of 
that book ; and our readers will agree with 
us that the collection of camp-life memen- 
tos gathered here may well incite others 
to preserve some tangible reminders of 
their sporting travels. 


The apartment is light and airy, hand- 


somely frescoed in Pompeian red and 
brown, with a good reflecting ceiling of 
blue ; and, forming a sort of bordering, is a 
series of inscriptions, not only recalling 
enjoyable hunting trips of the past, but 
suggesting series of articles contributed to 
the press of the country from these various 
localities during the past ten years : ‘* Camp 
Life on the Indian River, Fla.,” ‘* Trout 
Tales from Maine,” ** Lake Superior Rem- 
iniscences,” ‘* Etchings from Florida,” 
‘¢ The Rangeley Lake Regions.” 

First to attract the attention of the sports- 
man is a full buckskin hunting-suit, even 
to the boots, and with the short pistol and 
hunting-knife in their belt. The hat of 
cork bears the mark of its Chinese maker. 
Of rifles, etc., there are about a dozen, in- 
cluding a trusty sixteen-shot magazine Win- 
chester, a long range Sharps, a 32-calibre 
Stevens, a splendid London twist double- 
barrel fowling-piece, and smaller rifles in- 
tended for target or sporting purposes 
alike. Revolvers, a half-dozen or more, 
complete the armament, if we may except 
the cases of brass cartridges, and the pol- 
ished tools for dismounting and cleaning 
the weapons. A leather case, five feet 
long, envelops fishing-rods of that trust- 
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think we have shown two things: that the 
bicycle, or tricycle, can be practically and 
profitably used by physicians as an adjunc 
to, or even in place of, the horse ; and tha 
it solves, beyond any question, the problem 
of exercise for a very large classof ou 

patients. It is something which nearly 
every physician should possess, and some 
thing which we not only can, but shoul 

recommend to essentially all classes of pa- 
tients who come tous for advice concern- 
ing such ailments as are the result of lack 
of proper exercise. 
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worthy material, split bamboo — lit ‘ 
slender things which the novice wou 
discard as too weak to land a chub, but 
which, in the hand of a skilful angler, will 
bring a ten-pound trout to the net, and 
bear no mark of the strain. A fancifu 
little rod, jointed, of Japanese make, ex- 
tends its taper over the middle of the apart- 
ment, and from a bit of a line is suspended 
a snow-white dove, stuffed. Reels are a 
hand with silken or hemp lines, and _port- 
folios filled with hooks fitted with flies of 
plain or startling hues, which tempt or fail 
as that most captious fish, the trout, ma 
fancy the color of the meal. Thus have 
been named in brief some of the imple- 
ments which the sportsman uses; nov 
some of their results. In this branch 
object appears to have been to preser 
only a few of the curiosities. Two pelican! 
heads and a preserved skin of that bird, a 
white ibis skin, and a stuffed snake bird 
from Florida (a long, lank fellow, who 
swims with astonishing rapidity under 
water), are reminiscences of a Florida 
tour, and serve to illustrate the character 
of the collection which is just begun. 
That the pursuit of those speckled beau- 
ties— trout — is a favorite pastime is ap- 
parent in several charmingly executed 
trout sketches, for the gentleman who capt- 
ured the fish adds to the skill of the angler 
the infrequent ability of placing upon the 
canvas the forms and colors of his captures. 
A six-pounder, life size, upon birch bark, 
attracts the attention, and upon an easel 
and elsewhere around the apartment are 
finished or unfinished oils picturing this 
handsomest of fish. At present, existing in 
contemplation only, is a series of pictures 
of Rangeley Lake (Maine) trout, from five 
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to ten pounds in weight, to be packed in 
regular order upon a part of the wall now 
devoted to varied sketches. 

Although only an amateur in the use of 
the brush, Mr. Steele has won laurels in 
various Academies of the country of which 
the professional might justly be proud, his 
trout pictures being accepted and ** hung on 
the line” in the Brooklyn, N.Y., Acad- 
emy in 1875, and at the National Academy 
of Design, New York, in 1876. 

Passing from matters of interest more 
particularly to sportsmen, may be noted 
some features and odds and ends which 
add to the varied attraction of the place. 
A desk in the centre of the room, over 
which is suspended a large gas-light, the 
centre-piece being a decorative effect of 
palette and brushes, has a shelf of the 
works of the best writers upon sporting 
topics, most of them with the ‘* Author’s 
compliments” on the fly-leaf, and just to 
the rear of this a window alcove is filled 
by a cushioned couch with elevated pil- 
lows, where, as the cooling evening breeze 
fans the cheek, a good Havana and its 
accompanying newspaper are calculated to 
secure a pleasant hour of rest after the heat 
and toils of the day. Close at hand lies a 
complete file of the best of sporting jour- 
nals, the Forest and Stream, on whose 
pages appear many sporting sketches from 
the pen of the gentleman whose resort is 
here described. 

In addition to the above traits, Mr. Steele 
combines the skill of a photographer to 
that of an author, producing the originals 
from which accurate illustrations for his 
work are produced. One corner of the 
room is occupied by a red tent six feet 
square, which by a series of pulleys can 
be raised and lowered at will. This con- 
tains rubber trays, syphons, chemicals, etc., 
which are useful in the development of 
photographic plates. To the left stand two 
cameras of varied sizes, their weather-worn 
leather cases underneath, suggestive of 
hard usage on canoe tours, while in vari- 
ous portfolios are endless photographs, the 
pictured results of these excursions. In 
fact, a visitor to the studio, with this au- 
thor as guide, can tread the palm groves 
of Florida, or canoe five hundred miles of 
Maine’s forests. 

A fifteen-foot folding canvas canoe, an 
important factor in the ‘‘ Canoe and Cam- 
era tour,” occupies the greater part of the 
east side of the room, while the floor is 
carpeted with mats of bear, fox, wild-cat, 
seal, and raccoon skins captured in the 
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chase. A snow-white tent securely rolled 
into one corner suggests the independent 
domicile of the camper-out, while the 
snow-shoes resting beside it make one de- 
sire a choice of seasons. 

Turning to the curiosities of the apart- 
ment, a corner with an easel in the fore- 
ground holds a strange and _ picturesque 
collection, —a landing-net, a wicker fish- 
basket, surmounted by a trout picture, a 
framed copy of the rules of the Hartford 
Game Club, a rifle and cartridges, a na- 
tional flag, portfolios filled with sketches, 
collars which suggest tramps, with favorite 
hunting dogs and avariety of minor articles 
pleasing to a sportsman eye. Two flint- 
lock muskets crossed against the wall near 
by suggest the arms of our ancestors, while 
beneath area fine pair of deer’s antlers from 
the Lake Superior region, and crossed 
sabres over a window are relics of the late 
French and Prussian contest. Dried pal- 
metto leaves recall the sunny South, and a 
picture of the yacht Madge, a delightful 
voyage in company with the New York 
Yacht Club. Curiosities in pipes include 
one of Indian workmanship picked up in 
the woods of the Lake Superior region, and 
a black bogwood pipe bears upon it the 
shamrock and heart of Erin prettily cut. 
A large case of minerals supports another 
containing stuffed birds, skulls and teeth of 
animals, collected and prepared by the 
author. Foils and masks suggest the once 
popular fencing exercise, anda ‘‘ Jack” (a 
kind of lantern) stealthy canoeing in night 
pursuit of deer, fascinated by its gleam. 
Three great ledgers, converted into scrap- 
books, record the events of the late war, 
and other important events in our country’s 
history for the past twenty-five years, clip- 
pings having been made from Hartford 
newspapers. 

Last to mention, but none the less im- 
portant, is a full chest of tools for light work 
on wood or metal, the convenience of 
which will be appreciated by every gentle- 
man, in keeping in repair the implements 
of sporting life. 

These are a few, but not all, of the 
articles which this author’s sanctum con- 
tains, and amidst their association, and 
under their influence, Mr. Steele writes his 
books and compiles his maps for the canoe 
tourists of Northern Maine. — Exchange. 


Another First Ride. 
On the 16th of June, 1881, two bicyclers 
were seen to leave the school on Broad 
street, on their way towards Green street, 
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with the expressed intention of reaching 
Fairmont Park by way of the *‘* Green- 
street entrance.” I say that they were 
seen, and that they were bicyclers. Of 
the truth of the first statement [am willing 
to make oath, and of the second I submit 
in evidence that the two young gentlemen 
had practised daily at the school for two 
weeks, and were reasonably proficient in 
the hop, s¢ef, and jump mount; were able 
to propel their instruments around corners 
with a reasonable immunity from aggressive 
posts, and could, if not too much hurried, 
dismount with considerable safety. Upon 
these facts the claim to share in the broth- 
erhood rests. Every bicycler knows the 
difficulty experienced in crossing Callow- 
hill street where the Reading railroad 
controls both that and Broad street ; how 
the tracks are always adjusted to the skill 
of the rider; and how the depressions are 
narrow and deep in direct proportion to 
one’s confidence. Knowing these facts, the 
two friends determined to dismount and 
walk over. But the procession had become 
ragged and disconnected before reaching 
this point. The unusual jar from the Bel- 
gian blocks had winded one voyager, — 
some distance back, and he had fallen to 
rise again. The other held up; but his 
track resembled the trail of a serpent 
suffering intense pain. After crossing the 
railroad the pavement seemed more in- 
viting than the strect, especially as neither 
had ever attempted to mount before on the 
road. This, however, appeared like yield- 
ing to temptation, and Edgardo, remarking 
that he had come out to ride on the road, 
put his left toe on the step, grasped the 
handles, and began that series of graceful 
propulsion with the right foot that always 
excites admiration in the street. After 
proceeding in lively fashion nearly half a 
square, and increasing his speed with a 
final effort, he lifted himself toward the 
saddle. But his ambition was too great, 
he never rose to that bad eminence. The 
machine, suddenly deprived of its propul- 
sive force, turned weakly on one side, and 
Edgardo, his face wearing the placid smile 
of the lost, turned to Reginald for counsel. 
In view of the rapidly accumulating public 
interest in their movements, it was hastily 
decided to walk to Green street and try 
that thoroughfare. Now every one knows 
that more bicycling souls have been lost 
in that portion of Hades between Broad 
and Fifteenth streets, than in any other part 
of Lucifer’s dominions, and that the way- 
faring man is a fool who errs therein. 
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However, Edgardo and Reginald, feeling 
somewhat secure from public gaze, essayed 
to mount once more, assisted by a friendly 
crossing of wide stone. But their success 
was of short duration. Two claps, like 
whip strokes, were suddenly heard, and to 
this day it is uncertain which fell first. 
Another trial brought the machines facing 
the wrong way like the unwilling horse ; 
a third attempt drew Edgardo’s blood. 
At this point suppressed laughter was heard 
in the rear, and Reginald’s blood froze in 
his veins as he recoguaized a well-known 
voice remark, that the owner thereof was 
taking a little drive with her papa, and she 
enjoyed it very much. It would never 
do to acknowledge defeat; so, assuming 
a nonchalance towards the unhallowed 
ground, the merry riders agreed to take 
the pavement; but even here fate was 
obdurate. Reginald cast a shoe at the 
fourth attempt at a mount, and _ in the fifth 
his bicycle struck a lamp-post with a thud 
that shivered the glass; the music in the 
rear being still quite audible. 

It would take too much time and space 
to tell how, between leading their steeds 
and alternate hopping and _ vaulting, they 
finally reached the park. Edgardo states 
that he made three miles on one foot 
during that memorable passage, but as the 
distance is only a little over a mile his 
estimate suggests the possibility of a per- 
sonal equation. 

Once within the park, confidence rapidly 
returned ; mounting with only two halts 
the riders proceeded side by side, happy 
that their trials were well over; but a 
guard with a whistle brought them back 
to earth. They were then informed that 
bicyclers might ride upon a by-path of 
gravel, but not on the regular roadway. 
It would be useless to follow them, halting 
when they stopped, going when they went, 
until they reached the Centennial buildings. 
It will suffice to say that before sundown 
they had even penetrated as far as the Lan- 
caster pike,— that paradise of bicyclers, 

and that their first out-door ride, now 
only an amusing recollection, has since 
been reproduced many times in reality. 


A New View of the League Meet. 


THE St. Louis Glodbe- Democrat is re- 
sponsible for the following original re- 
marks, which appeared editorially in the 
columns of that paper. Such kindly and 
encouraging remarks should not go un- 
noticed by the very class for which they 
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are intended, and therefore I give your 
readers the benefit of them :— 

The fondness of young men, and older 
ones too, for processions, organizations, 
leagues, and association machinery and 
ceremonies of all kinds, furnishes a field 
for philosophical speculation. Whenever 
the slightest pretence exists for anything of 
the sort, it is pretty sure to be taken ad- 
vantage of. Men will play soldier on the 
smallest provocation. ‘There appears to 
be something satisfying in the operation. 
And if, like the Knight Templars at times, 
they can ride horses, and carry swords, the 
gratification is as immense as that of a pea- 
cock in its tail. There is some utility in a 
militia organization. In that case there is 
a fair excuse for wearing a uniform and 
feeling important. Soalso is there in base- 
ball clubs, and in general leagues of clubs. 
Likewise is there reason for yacht and 
other boat clubs. All these things sub- 
serve a purpose of enjoyment that can be 
understood. Something can be done better 
with than without them. 

But as to the latest prominent innovation 
in the organization and display line, which 
is that of the American wheelmen, or bi- 
cycle riders, it is a little hard to find a dig- 
nified excuse for it. This seems to spring 
from an almost pure and unadulterated 
unreasoning instinct which it is difficult to 
giveanameto. Possibly it may be claimed 
that wheelmen are oppressed by local laws, 
and must combine to defend their rights ; 
but it must be confessed that the end in 
view is a pretty small matter to justify all 
the fuss and feathers that appear above the 
surface. Just why a man should feel him- 
self a little bigger than usual because he 
has some kind of uniform on, and bestrides 
a bicycle ina large procession, without any 
definite object in view, we are unable to 
say. But he does, and even travels hun- 
dreds of miles to enjoy the sensation. 
There has just been a ‘* meet” of bicyclers 
in New York from all parts of the United 
States, which has paraded in the public 
places, and got itself illustrated in the pic- 
torial papers. 

If the gathering was ostensibly, as it 
really is, one for pleasure, there would be 
less occasion to remark upon it, but we 
never recollect seeing a uniformed bicycler 
travelling, either in procession or other- 
Wise, without that peculiarly high, stern, 
and determined expression which seemed 
to signify that he had the weight of nations 
resting on him, and did not quail at what 
he had to go through. The picture in 
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Flarper’s Weekly of the procession of 
wheelmen would indicate that the riders 
had a regular ‘* charge of the six hundred ” 
before them. Every man of them, judging 
from the medals on their breasts, has per- 
formed some heroic act, and they are liter- 
ally an army with banners. The fact is 
that they are simply taking a ride and 
showing themselves off. This is all there 
is to it, and there is not the remotest oc- 
casion for such a tremendous amount of 
solemnity. We have not the slightest ob- 
jection to displays of the kind. It is enjoy- 
able to witness them. The event is simply 
to be noticed as one of the numerous signs 
that men are simply grown-up children, 
and like to parade and strut, and pretend 
to be something more than they are. 


Shall the Bicycle be used on the Sabbath ? 


Tue world is rapidly increasing its facili- 
ties. ‘The past hundred years have revo- 
lutionized our style of living, travel, and 
communication. Steam, electricity, the 
telephone, and the bicycle bring time and 
distance greatly under man’s control. 

But the wide paths of profit and 
pleasure opened to us by these discoveries 
and inventions are beset by serious tempta- 
tions, the greatest of which is that of 
Sabbath-breaking. 

The question now raised by thousands 
of riders is, ‘* Shall the bicycle be used 
on the Sabbath?” 

At present, the bicycle has its own way 
to make in the world; it is looked upon 
by the majority of persons now as simply 
a means of exercise and enjoyment, and 
so is closely associated with pleasure- 
seeking. Until that day has passed, — until 
it ceases to be regarded as a luxury and 
has become a necessity; indeed, until it 
has taken the place it seems destined to fill 
as the poor man’s carriage, the rich man’s 
convenience; until it has become the swift 
steed for messengers, doctors, and travel- 
lers; in fact, until it becomes as common 
a sight as the doctor’s gig, the minister’s 
carriage, the messenger’s horse, it cannot 
be used on the Sabbath, even for church- 
going, Without exciting prejudice and hay- 
ing ‘* the appearance of evil.” 

There may come a time, and perhaps it 
is not far distant, when near the country 
churches will not only be provision made 
for the shelter of the teams which have 
brought the people from a distance to the 
house of worship, but for the bicycles also, 
which have saved time and strength form- 
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erly expended in a long and tedious walk, 
or in harnessing and unharnessing the 
faithful horse, that has already worked six 
days and needs the day of rest. 

Time will settle this question, and in 
such a manner as shall help men to keep 
the Sabbath, by Zess work for man and 
beast. 

But the young man who leans upon his 
bicycle, on a clear Sabbath day, when 
earth and sky are flooded with beauty that 
seems to invite him out into the glad 
world, asks, ‘¢ Shall the bicycle be used 
on the Sabbath?” witha different meaning. 
To him itmeans: ** What arm can it do to 
spend the day on the bicycle instead of at 
church or at home? I disturb no one; I 
weary no one. Silently, swiftly, I go into 
the cool streets, or far away to the sea, 
and study God through nature.” 

Young men, swiftly as your shining 
wheels may turn, they never can evertake 
lost time and lost opportunities. Greater 
than nature’s book and nature’s laws is the 
Book of books, and its law: ‘* Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it oly.” 
Here, knights of the wheel, is an oppor- 
tunity for self-sacrifice for the cause of 
principle. 

A Bicycle Incident. 
PRATI’S STORY. 


RECALLED BY READING C. E. 


A race for a ribbon, a race for a bow, — 
Five men are in line, and away they go. 

Now, while they go rushing and tearing along, 

With the flashing spokes singing the racer’s loved 

song, 

Just listen, 1’ll tell you the reason, old son, 

Why a blue ribbon beckons those bold riders on. 
You see the brown Jersey right there by the tent, 
’Neath that white ostrich feather so gracefully bent. 

That’s Annie, the Queen of the day, — 

See! she’s shaking the ribbon this way. 

You know her, you lucky old “son of a gun!” 

She’s the jolliest girl, — and I for one 

Will swear she’s the handsomest — Robinson does ? — 
under the sun; 

And she’s to present the blue ribbon. 

The ribbon, you know, is our annual prize; 
One mile is the distance — how Robinson flies! 
And the winner receives the ribbon, you know, 
From the Queen of the day, whom you also must 
know 
Is the prettiest girl in town; 

At least on the present occasion she is, — 

Ha! there’s Robinson in, and the ribbon is his. 

' 


See! Annie is bending down; 


She pins the ribbon — “ By George!” she is 


A queen, though she wears no crown. 


NINON NECKAR. 
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Fortune and her Wheel. 


Amon the favorite subjects of poets in 
every century, at least since the birth of 
the fable, has been that of ‘* Fortune and 
her Wheel.” Many of their lines now 
read as if written by votaries of the modern 
wheel. One modern song occurs to me 
which I have never seen quoted in this 
connection, and upon which, I believe, the 
ingenious author of the ** Lyra Bicyclica” 
has not yet made an ‘ amusing raid,” as 
the ingenuous advertisement of said book 
reads. I refer to song of Enid (Tenny- 
son’s) which falls upon the ear of the 
wandering Geraint, and attracts him to 
the ‘* nest.” We excerpt a few lines: — 


“— turn thy wheel and lower the proud; 
Turn thy wild wheel through sunshine, storm, and 
cloud!” 


“Smile and we smile, the lord of many lands; 
Irown and we smile, the lords of our own lands; 
For man is man and master of his fate.” 


“Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd; 
‘Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the cloud.” 


An extract from the ** Song of Fortune” 
by Calvalcanti, a friend of Dante, may not 
be uninteresting in this connection. — It 
from the translation by Rossetti : — 
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“Yea, and even yet remember heedfully, 
How this, my wheel, a motion hath so fleet, 
That, in an eyelid’s beat, 
Him whom it raised it maketh low and vile.” 


In the literature of the middle ages, the 
‘** wheel,” in this sense, figures quite promi- 
nently ; no verses could be more appli- 
cable to our sport than the above. 


[send you the following clipping from 
the Washington Hvening Star of July 3d, 
regarding the Lane-Chapman case referred 
to in your news columns : — 


‘*The matter came before Judge Snell 


this morning, who decided the 
follows, after hearing all the evidence: 
In consideration of the fact that Mr. 
Lane had sustained only slight injuries, 
and that the damage to the bicycle could 
not be considered in a case of assault, a 
nominal fine of ten dollars was imposed. 
The amount of damages for injury to the 
bicycle, however, is a matter for after con- 
sideration by civil suit. The judge, in impos- 
ing the fine, stated that, in the eyes of the 
law a bicycle is a carriage, having in com- 
mon with other carriages equal rights to the 


Case as 
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streets and highways, protected by the 
same laws, and their riders amenable to 
the same road laws governing the drivers 
of other vehicles. The decision was also 
given, that, while the law defines exactly 
how carriages (or bicycles) shall pass each 
other in an opposite direction, that in 
passing in the same direction it is allowable 
to pass upon either side which offers the 
least obstruction or gives the most open 
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way; and after the carriage or bicycle be- 
hind has indicated the course by starting 
upon it, the carriage in front must not ob- 
struct the way. When a man driving a 
team turns out of his course to obstruct the 
course of a bicycle he does so at his peril. 
Where the way was open upon both sides, 
usage, however, require that the party in 
the rear desiring to pass shall do so on the 
left.” 
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SPEECHES MADE AT THE BANQUET OF THE LEAGUE OF AMERICAN 
WHEELMEN, MONDAY, MAY 28, 1883, AT METROPOLITAN 
HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY. 


[Continued from July WHEELMAN.] 


Mr. Prarr.—Gentlemen, we have with us 
to-night the company of a gentleman who repre- 
sents the various other sports, or, rather, the or- 
ganization which we sometimes call the N. and 
four A’s, which has a kind of general oversight 
over all the sports, including bicycling, —a gen- 
tleman who has extended many courtesies to the 
League of American Wheelmen and its officers, 
and who represents a body of men who have 
been very kind in their spirit toward the new 
sport, and we shall all take pleasure in hearing a 
few words from Mr. A. H. Curtiss, the President 
of the National Association of Amateur Athletes 
of America. (Applause.) 


Mr. A. H. Curtiss. — Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen, I thank you on behalf of the National 
Association. Weare in very close relationship 
with the League of American Wheelmen. When 
bicycling was first a new thing in this country 
the National Association took it under its wing, 
like a hen with a brood of ducks, and protected 
it and legislated for it until it was large enough 
to take care of itself, and you see what a great 
organization it has become. The greatest event, 
| believe, in the history of bicycling will be 
when we get into Central Park. It looks now as 
There is 
no reason in the world why Central Park should 
be restricted to nurses and lovers, and athletic 
sports kept out, and we athletes want to go there 
with you. 


if we would be there before very long. 


If we cannot get there one way, we 
can another. We area strong body. Take us 
consolidated altogether, and we command a great 
many votes, and votes go a great way in this 
I think that if we make a little deal 
with the politicians it wouldn't be very long be- 
fore we would be riding through Central Park, 


country, 


and having our athletic games there, — base-ball, 
cricket, and various other sports, —and that it 
wouldn't be very long, if we only start the move, 
before you will have both the Republicans and 
Democrats running after the ‘* wheel” votes. I 
have never yet myself been able to gratify the 
desire to become a bicycler, although I have de- 
sired for many years to learn the game, but all 
my time has been taken up by other sports. 
But, gentlemen, at your next annual dinner | 
hope to be present, not as your guest, but as one 
of the League of American Wheelmen. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Pratr.— Gentlemen, owing to the fact 
that our proceedings — the ‘stuffing ” part of our 
pro ceedings — were continued up to an hour or 
an hour and a half later than I had anticipated, 
I have been compelled to smash my beautiful 
slate, all pencilled out here, in which I intended 
to sandwich a wheelman between every two 
guests who should speak, and so, as I reminded 
you in the first place, I have been keeping up a 
continued irregularity and series of surprises. I 
propose now to break the dull prose monotony 
of the speaking we have been having this evening 
by introducing a poet. Mr. J. C. Harvey has a 
poem which I am sure will entertain you. 


Mr. HARVEY. — 


That chandelier looks mighty far away. 

I fear, however, the remarks I have to say 
Will hardly fill this wide and spacious hall; 
But there is no back out when wheelmen call. 


(Applause.) 


It is usual, in times like this, I think, 
To rise, then bow, then clear your throat, and drink. 
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I take advantage of this custom old, 
To pledge the wheel that we so dearly hold. 


And that good fellowship which comes with wine, 
I trust will pardon every halting line. 

The wealth of love we cherish for the wheel 
Would never smoothly flow from pen of steel. 


Too slow, too labored, is the metal pen, 

In this fast century, for the thoughts of men; 

We needs must have an eagle’s quill, 

With speed and strength acquired in many a flight. 

With such pen, inspired by this repast, 

Which turns my head, — for poets usually fast, — 

We need for paper that which can be ours, 

The snow-white petals of the spring-time flowers. 

And as for ink, I’m sure your choice is mine: 

What else would do on such a theme, but wine? 

When, bruised and battered on some country road, 

My bones have been like wheat or barley sewed, 

I should perchance, in my unsteadier years, 

Instead of wine have chosen bitter tears. 

But vanished now are all those aches and pains; 

While they have fled the country road remains, 

To cheer the wheelman as he rolls along, 

And wakes the sunset echoes with his song. 

A country road suggests a thousand things, — 

A thousand memories of the past it brings 

To wheelmen’s hearts, — the south wind in the trees, 

The rippling brook, the busy hum of bees, 

The chirping squirrels, birds twittering in their 
nests, — 

All these, and more, a country road suggests. 

Perchance the moon soft shining in the skies, 

Perchance the love-light in some maiden’s eyes, 

Or else perhaps some unrecorded run, 

A melon-patch, a farmer, and a gun. 


(Laughter. ) 


It might suggest — what might it not suggest? 
I could go on till night had gone to rest, 

And day awakened, ere I reached the end. 
Nay, do not pale, the kindly gods defend; 

I would not dare your patience so to test, 

For countless memories in each wheelman’s breast 
Will call to life past joys almost divine 

With subtler skill than feeble words of mine. 
Were mine the task to give a golden crown 
To him who seems most worthy of renown; 
Were mine the task to give a golden prize 


To him who seemed most worthy in my eyes, 


x) me 
My mind should be toward park officials bent, 


And yield the prize to the heart that did first relent. 
(Laughter. ) 

Soft blandishments his ear should open wide, 

And into it a rapid, rushing tide 

Of eloquence should pour until he cried, — 

“ Take all the whole broad universe and ride.”’ 


(Laughter. ) 
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Right-minded men, I ask of you to-night, 

Why vicious horses, that both kick and bite, 

Can use the park for needful exercise, 

While we gaze o’er the fence with wistful eyes? 

Our steady stallions never misbehave, 

And yet they’re snubbed — ’twould make St. Peter 
rave. 

Our race is for right; the park gates must come 
down, 

Or with your toughened sinews sack the town. 

Perhaps I am too warlike for the time; 

But blood and thunder will work into rhyme 

When those who should be blessed with Argus eyes 

Forget to grasp what might become a prize. 

Our lengthy marshal’s lofty altitude 

Permits him, like an old hen over her brood, 

To keep an oversight the whole park o’er, 

If he might ride at will his sixty-four. 

But no; some son of Erin, green and raw, 

Restrains him by the majesty of law; 

And they forget his smile, so broad and bright, 

Would save the expense of the electric light. 


(Laughter. ) 


But personalities are out of place, kind friends, just 
here, 

And, with whatever grace I can command I start, 
where I began, 

And take a tumble, as a wheelman can. 

The wheel is not, as many think, a toy, — 

A thing of beauty is an endless joy, 

*Till death o’ertakes us on the shadowy brink; 

And even then a passport, I think, to realms above, 

Where wheelmen all will dwell. 

I don’t know of one who would feel at home in any 
other locality. 


(Laughter.) 


And it is a theory held, with due respect for ancient 
things, 

Of whatsoever sect, that old Elijah, whom the ravens 
fed, 

Was of his age three thousand years ahead; 

And when he left this world to go up higher, 

It was not within a chariot of fire, 

But on a bike, which wheeled him out of sight 

So swiftly he couldn’t sell his patent right. 


We sail the seas on bicycles marine, 

And wheels aerial will again be seen. 

It is not absurd, — one thing alone remains, 
Supply with cash a few inventive brains, 

Then advertise a cloud-land roadster which combats 
The whirlwind with its patent switch. 

I wish to ask, with deference polite, 

Who ever knew League wheelmen to get tight? 
To ride the wheel requires a sober man; 

You're thus reformers on the temperance plan, 
Exceptions to all general rules, I fear, 

Must be allowed, if League meets once a year, 
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And for one day one by-law it will repeal, 
Should any man too often toast his wheel. 


(Applause. ) 


Mr. PRATT. —Gentlemen, when our case, or 
little difficulty— technical difficulty—with the Park 
Commissioners was pending, there was one true 
witness called on behalf of the wheelmen whose 
testimony was so straight and direct that the 
corporation counsel did not cross-examine him. 
I have always thought that we lost something by 
that, and I am not sure but we lost the case. 
Sometimes a good cross-examination for the 
other side will win a case. Perhaps Mr. Wet- 
more will allow— But that witness was Mr. 


Clarkson N. Fuller, and I would rather like to 
cross-examine him to-night, and I would ask him 
the leading question what he has to say for 
wheelmen that he didn’t say before the referee? 


Mr. FuLLerR. — Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
I am not easily surprised or embarrassed only 
when it is getting late, and I have but a few 
words to say to you after the sensible remarks 
that you have listened to, particularly from the 
reverend gentleman, Mr. Pentecost. 

I was proud of you to-day. I was glad that I 
defended you before the referee, and I never 
- could see any good reason or never heard any 
good reason given why wheelmen should not go 
into the Central Park as well as anybody else. 
(Applause. ) 

I believe you have just as clear a right to ride 
on your bicycles through the Central Park as I 
have to ride in my wagon, or any other man. 
(Applause.) But we fought in New York for 
twenty years for rapid transit before we could 
overcome the prejudice against it. But rapid 
transit is an accomplished fact to-day, and the 
elevated railroads are carrying a quarter of a 
million people daily; they are employing three 
thousand seven hundred men, running three 
thousand five hundred trains a day, making fifty 
thousand stops, and carrying equal to ninety mil- 
lion people a year, without the loss of a single 
life, through the neglect of the roads. 

Now, you have got to count on public opinion. 
You should not be satisfied to lie in the sight of 
the promised land — not until you possess it; 
and I hope you will not be forty years in reach- 
ing it, as the Israelites were in being led through 
the wilderness. The Park Commissioners should 
not only open the west side drive to you, but 
they should open the east side, and throw open 
every gate in the Central Park, and allow you to 
go in and come out when you please, just like 
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everybody else. (Applause.) The. Park Com- 
missioners, I think, will be backed up by public 
opinion in throwing open the Central Park next 
year, and allowing you to come and go when you 
please and where you please, and I'll tell you 
how. 

A young sport went from the city of New York 
up to the river St. Lawrence to hunt beaver, 
and he was telling of his exploits in the country- 
hotel one night, and, said he, ‘‘ You ought 
to have seen my dog chase a beaver across a 
certain stream and up a tree.” (Laughter.) 

An old sport sat there. ‘* Why,” said he, ‘‘you 
darned fool, a beaver can’t climb a tree.” 
(Laughter.) ‘‘ But, my good sir,” said he, ‘ the 
dog was so close to him he had to climb.” 
(Prolonged laughter.) 

Now, public opinion is pressing these Park 
Commissioners so closely, and you wheelmen 
bringing up the rear, ‘‘they have got to climb.” 
(Applause.) 

Talk about frightening horses! There isn’t a 
man on New York island that has ridden as many 
miles for the last twenty years, in Central Park, 
as I have, and I have driven all kinds of horses, 
from one to four, and I never saw one yet wink 
at a bicycle. (Applause.) 

Why, the Park Commissioners allow goats, har- 
nessed to wagons, in Central Park, and I had 
a regular race down the west-side drive one 
afternoon, trying to get away from some wagons 
drawn by goats, —and the goats got the best of 
it. (Laughter.) 

I have had my horses frightened at baby-wag- 
ons; I have had them frightened at dudes in 
their carts. (Laughter and applause.) 

Why, I met a gentleman and lady in a high 
cart, with a tandem team, the other day, and they 
had to go around Central, Park to turn around. 
(Laughter.) The gentleman sat about three 
feet above the lady, and, with a heavy bass voice, 
he was talking down to her wow-wow-wow, and 
she answering wee-wee-wee. I thought it was 
Punch and Judy on wheels coming down. Well, 
what is a bicycle, compared to such an exhibition 
in the Central Park, for horses to frighten at? 

A Voice. — You are right. 
applause.) 

Of course I am right. Experience always 
makes men right. There is nothing like expe- 
rience in these matters. You gentlemen should 
not feel discouraged because you have not yet 
been permitted to go on to the eastern side of 
Central Park. 

I heard many compliments paid to your riding 
by ladies. I heard one paid to the Rev. Pente- 


(Laughter and 
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cost, and I .wasn’t aware it was the gentleman 
until he got up to-night. I see by his calves it 
is the same man. (Laughter and applause.) 

As a gentleman remarked this afternoon, 
‘Some of these riders have splendid calves.” 
“‘ Well,” I said, ‘* the calves are not all on bicy- 
cles; there are a good many off, and I think 
sometimes they ride to show their calves.” 
(Laughter and applause. ) 

Do not feel discouraged. You are going 
to succeed with the Park Commissioners, and 
another year you will come here, and we hope 
you will. They will open the park, and we will 
have Brooklyn Prospect Park opened up, and 
you can ride down to Coney Island and back, 
and go wherever you please. But you have got 
to conquer public opinion; and the exhibition of 
riding that you have given us to-day has opened 
the eyes of some of the objectors to the bicycles 
here. It isn’t a great while ago that one of the 
distinguished residents near the park came to 
me and wanted me to sign a petition that bicy- 
cles be not allowed in the Central Park. Said I: 
**T would just as soon sign a petition to prevent 
you riding in Central Park in your carriage as 
I would to prevent a bicycle.” (Applause.) 

It is not your privilege, it is your right, to go 
into Central Park. (Applause.) 

These bicycles are a splendid piece of mechan- 
ism. They never get spavined nor broken, and 
they go just so long as the driver wishes to drive 
it. I wish it were so well with all kinds of horses, 
flesh as well as steel; but that isn’t the case. 

Another thing,— these bicycles are doing good. 
The moral benefit is excellent. Why, my friend 
Bourne here goes on his bicycle all around the 
country, through the Eastern States, as David 
used to sing, ‘‘ Through to Jerusalem,” and the 
men, and women, and children, and maidens 
particularly, and they are delighted to have hin 
go there. He frequently rides up by my house, 
and I know several young ladies that are waiting 
(Laughter.) And I say, to 
his credit, that he is an excellently behaved 
young man. (Laughter.) And I watched all the 
company to-day, and I didn’t see a young man do 
a thing unbecoming a gentleman, and I was 
glad of it. 


for him every day. 


(Applause, and cries of Hear! hear !) 
I saw you all made an excellent impression, and 
the only derogatory remark I heard was from a 
young lad from the juvenile asylum, when he 
saw Mr. Pentecost, he said: ‘‘See Fatty ona 
bicycle.” (Laughter.) But he really enjoyed it. 

So I say, young men, keep up your riding. It 
is good for you physically, and, as the Rev. Mr. 


Pentecost said, mentally. It is innocent amuse- 
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ment. It is beautiful amusement, and the only 
objection that I have to it is that you can’t take 
young women along. I like to ride with young 
ladies, I must admit. (Laughter.) 

I wish some ingenious mechanic would invent 
a bicycle on which you can take a young lady rid- 
ing. 

A VoicE— Tricycles ! 


I believe the ladies will ride tricycles ; and it is 
the healthiest exercise they can have, and it is 
the most healthful exercise you can have. 

Now go on in your good work ; and, instead of 
there being a thousand, I hope that on your next 
visit you will have five thousand as fine-looking 
and as well-behaved men as you have had to-day. 
(Cries of Hear and applause !) 


Mr. PRATT. —I propose three cheers for Mr. 
Fuller. 


(Three cheers.) 


Mr. Pratt. —I don’t know how it is in New 
York, but in Boston we should call it a pretty late 
hour now, and I have not got quite through with 
our guests, — pretty near jt, —and we certainly 
want to hear something from the C.T.C., and we 
want to hear something from the board of offi- 
cers, and we want to hear something from sev- 
eral other sentiments which I had prepared, and 
had several gentlemen all ready to respond, and 
loaded up to the muzzle, and perhaps one or two 
variations ; but, by permission of the President, I 
am allowed to put it to vote as to whether you 
will stay longer and enjoy more of this sort of 
thing, or whether I shall turn over the reins 
again to the President that he may dismiss the 
company. All in favor of staying longer, and 
hearing more, will say Aye. Carried. 

I propose the sentiment : — 

To our International relations, the C.T.C., and other 

cousins. 
And I am going to call upona gentleman who rep- 
resents in this country the largest foreign or- 
ganization, — the largest bicycling organization in 
the world, — to speak for all our brother associa- 
tions, so to speak, of which there are now several. 
I ask Mr. Frank W. Weston, or ‘* Papa Weston,” 
as he is called more familiarly, to say what he has 
to say for our foreign relations. 


Mr. WESTON. — Mr. President and gentlemen, 
I do not know how it is, but listening to the 
speeches here to-night, which I have enjoyed as 
much as most of you, I am reminded of the story 
of the Dutchman, who remarked, upon a memor- 
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able occasion, ‘‘ I vas so glad I vas here.” You 
remember it, do you not? 

I am very glad to be at the fourth annual meet 
of the League of American Wheelmen. (Ap- 
plause.) But, up to the present time, I have not 
quite forgiven our illustrious toast-master for one 
thing,— because I think he took a mean advantage 
of my absence in England to form the League of 
American Wheelmen without my assistance. At 
the same time, I feel anything but disappointed. 
And I remember how, on the 5th of April, a 
party of us on the steamer, — we were just com- 
ing into sight of the land, and we remembered 
the date when the League of American Wheel- 
men was going to be formed, and we drank to 
the health of the organization, which did not then 
yet exist, but which was to exist ; and since that 
time I do not think there is a member of the 
League has watched the course of this organiza- 
tion with more interest thanI have. Our worthy 
toast-master was kind enough to remember me, 
and give me an early place in the membership of 
the League. I believe, of all the organizations 
which have been formed since the history of the 
‘* wheel” in this country and others, there is not 
an organization which is going to carry greater 
weight, or do more good, than the L.A.W. The 
L.A.W., some of these times, when it arises 
out of some trifling dissensions which now ob- 
tain in its midst, will become the largest and best 
organization, and your efforts should be to that 
end. 

I stand here as a member of the C.T.C., and 
also as a member of the L.A.W. I wear .the 
New York gray uniform, and I intend to stick to 
it. (Applause.) I wear the New York badge, 
and I always intend to keep that out. (Ap- 
plause.) I assume to stand for the International 
organization. I only know of two others, — one 
is the French, and the the other is Dutch. I, 
unfortunately, do not belong to either. 


(Most of Mr. Weston’s speech was inaudible 
to stenographers. ) 


Mr. Pratt. — Gentlemen, Mr. Weston has 
referred, in his playful way, to my meanness, and 
I wish to report that it was a piece of Frank Wes- 
ton’s skedaddling that led him away from the 
Newport meet to England. And I am afraid 
that it was out of the very largeness of his heart, 
and the broadness of his interest in wheeling, 
that he has been led to devote more of his time 
and attention and interest to the C.T.C. than 
he has to the L.A.W.; and thereby we Amer- 
icans have been very much the losers. (Ap- 
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plause.) However, I was almost ready to ask 
him the question, What does he want? Mr. 
Weston, we all know, has the honor of being the 
promoter of the first bicycle club in America, and 
the promoter of the first importing house for fur- 
nishing modern bicycles. 

Mr. Weston has also been first in promoting 
the international organization, of which he is so 
faithful an exponent; and, in fact, I think he has 
done enough already, and if there is any possible 
opportunity in the future to steal a point on 
Frank Weston, I advise every one of you to take 
advantage of it. (Laughter and applause.) 


But, not to delay you any longer myself, it is 
very much our wish, f am sure, to hear to-night 
something said on behalf of the Board of Officers 
of the L.A.W. and their critics, and there isn’t 
anybody who can speak better for them than our 
retiring corresponding secretary, Mr. Sholes. 


Mr. SHOLEsS. — Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the League, I will not advert to the surprise, 
which you must appreciate was very natural, at 
being asked to speak at such a splendid gather- 
ing as we have here to-night; and I fear that if, 
when I received the first telegram from President 
Miller, on the first of last December, asking me 
to fill the position which it was afterward a 
pleasure to accept, —if I had read in the consti- 
tution of the League that it required a speech 
from the corresponding secretary at this meeting, 
I should have been tempted to decline the honor, 
and to thank you sincerely for the honor of 
speaking here to-night. And, although the subject 
is a somewhat difficult one to refer to,and hard to 
analyze, I must say that I always thought that if 
our friends were endeavoring to bring out the 
latent energies of the League by referring in 
criticisms, more or less severe, to deficiencies 
perhaps,— that if they had appreciated the amount 
of quiet work that is being done by the officers 
of the League, they might look upon us with a 
little more generous eyes, perhaps. 

We have passed through a season of trial, 
undoubtedly ; and how successful the lessons 
learned will be to the League only the future can 
tell. Experience is a severe teacher, but we are 
certainly profiting by it. Though our bark bears 
evidence of struggles during the past two or 
three years of the League organization, she still 
sails on successfully, and will sail on for any 
number of years to come, we hope. It needs the 
hearty, earnest work of every individual member 
of the League to succeed. Not only your officers 
must work, but every individual member; and 
when this is accomplished we will have reached the 
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point of being above critics, who have, I think, 
been only kind to us in our little 
shortcomings, and from these learn 
some things by which to place ourselves in a 
much better position. And, as I looked around 
to-night upon the gentlemen of more mature 
years who will be in our councils, and help us 
with their advice, which only mature years can 
grant and give, I can look forward with a great 
deal of hope for the future of this League. 

The gentlemen have referred very pleasantly 


showing 


we can 


—and I must leave it in their hands—to the 
success of this meeting. We come from Ohio, 
— eighteen of us,—nearly a thousand miles, to 
help you to gain this Central Park (which, of 
course, is one object of the League), placing the 
bicyclers in a pleasanter aspect before the public 
in New York, and we wish you success; and, if 
the question of success depends upon our efforts, 
(Ap- 
plause.) We wish you success, and we ask you, 
gentlemen, and every individual member of the 


we will come a thousand miles again. 


League, especially here in New York, — and we 
know we shall have it, — to join with us, and say 
in spirit, ‘* Sail on, O Union, strong and great.” 
(Applause. ) 


Mr. PratT.—I am sure we all respond heart- 
ily to that sentiment. 

Well, gentlemen, there was a handicraftsman 
in Boston in early colonial days, who was a maker 
of different kinds of machines, who was employed 
by the town of Boston to make the stocks for 
the public marke‘-places, and he was condemned 
to be exposed two hours in his own stocks for 
having made an exorbitant charge. 

Now, Col. Pope has been condemned to-day 
to ride his own machine with so many of the 
rest of you; and perhaps he has been punished 
enough to-day without being called upon to make 
a speech to-night. You always have him around 
with you wherever there are any meetings of 
wheelmen, and I am sure you always will as long 
as he keeps the interest in wheeling generally that 
he has now. 

There are several others whom it would have 
We have 
among us our ex-Commander Weston, whom I 


been pleasant to have called upon. 


expected to call upon in connection with the 
toast of the board of officers; and our ubiqui- 
tous traveller — you might almost call him the 
great American traveller on the bicycle — Karl 
Kron, whom I thought possibly we might hear 
on behalf the critics. And I also had a toast 
down to our consuls, — that picket line of our 
army that is spreading out all across the conti- 


nent, doing the hard, telling work for the League, 
which they seldom get credit for, — who are not 
represented in our parade, and are not represented 
here at our dinner, — who are not represented in 
our board of officers, except in that general way 
in which all members are represented by our 
august board of officers. And I thought it 
would be pleasant to hear from our racing and 
touring members. There is our old friend 
Bentley, who tours it all up and down the coun- 
try, and weighs almost as much as Mr. Pentecost. 
There is our old racing man, who has carried his 
wheel to the front so many times, and won 
almost as many medals as almost any other, Mr. 
L. H. Johnson. (Applause.) And, later still, 
others: Dr. Coleman, also of the city of New 
York, who has, I believe, put himself on record 
as the longest traveller on the bicycle in America 
recently. There are the cycling clubs, that are 
so handsome and do so handsome. I thought 
likely we might call on Mr. Conkling, President 
of the New York club, Mr. Everett, Captain of 
the Boston Bicycle Club, and several other gen- 
tlemen here who represent large clubs ; and then 
there is the ’cycling press, which gives us 
opportunity ‘‘ to see oursels as ithers see 
or at least as the ‘cycling press seesus. And I 
thought we might like to hear from our friend 
who makes so handsome a magazine for us, and 
who has lately come forward into magazine, 
the literary work, for THE WHEELMAN, Mr. Mc- 
Clure. And then there were the ladies, for 
whom we shall soon have to have toasts, if we do 
not now, atour dinners. (Applause.) I thought 
it hardly becoming, although it was very pretty 
in itself, for our New York club to man their 
sociables entirely with gentlemen, and that it 
might have made them look so much more pict- 
uresque in the parade by having them have a 
sufficient number of them filled in the parade, as 
they usually have, with a lady on one of the two 
seats. I believe they have two or three that they 
man and woman, so to speak, in that way. So 
you see there is a great deal that isleftout. But 
I cannot continue to carry the responsibility 
of protracting this session any longer. 


an 
us ’?— 


I have 
thought it possible that I might squeeze a song 
out of Mr. Bourne (Applause) and Mr. Oliver, 
both of whom could entertain us very nicely 
with a song if they would be so disposed. 

But, gentlemen, thanking you for your kind 
attention and your very efficient aid, enabling 
me to get through so well with the manage- 


ment of so large a room full, and so impos- 
ing an array of speakers, without, I trust, too 
much feeling that I have omitted all the best and 
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called on all the poorest, I resign this position to 
your worthy President. (Prolonged applause.) 
Mr. President, you will allow me to say, while 
Mr. Oliver is getting ready for his song, that I 
have here letters of regret, which we had not 
time to read, from Whitelaw Reid, from ex- 
President Grant, from Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, 
from Judge Lawrence, from Governor Cleveland, 
from Hon. John Kelly, from William 
from Col. Emmons Clark, of the Seventh Regi- 
ment. Telegrams from Mr. Henry Bentley, and 
from Woodside, Morgan, and Miles; and also 
a letter of regret from Corporation Counsel 
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Andrews; some of which express sentiments of 
very warm regard, and a good deal of regret at 
not being able to accept the invitation, and 
all of which are very polite and kind to the 
Association. 


The PRESIDENT. —I wish to call attention to 
this valuable souvenir of the meet that has been 
presented to us by the publishers of THE 
WHEELMAN, and I trust that no gentleman will 
leave the room without taking it with him, as a 
memento of this occasion. 


AND QUERIES. 


WE invite the earnest codperation of bicyclers and tricyclers to make this department helpful, valuable, 


and authoritative. 


Questions which demand immediate answers will be answered by mail. 

All questions of general interest will be answered in the Magazine. 

Questions relating to the choice of machines, and all questions which involve only matters of personal 
preference, will be answered neither in the Magazine nor by mail. 


Correspondents are asked to follow the ordinary rules of newspaper correspondence. 


Questions to 


insure insertion in the current issue must be made not later than the fifth of the month. 


Question 11.— What is the difference between 
the B.U. and L.A.W. definition of an 
amateur? 


Answer.— The only difference is that 
the English rule specifies that one who 
receives money for teaching bicycle-riding 


is a professional. In England, a man who 
has taught one person how to ride, for 
money, or, in order to effect the sale of a 
machine, is a professional. In America, 
if the rule is logically applied, only one 
who earns his living by teaching is a pro- 
fessional. 


The L.A.W. definition is as follows: — 


~ 


25. (a) An amateur is a person who 
has never competed in an open competition, 
(4) or for a stake, (c) or for public money, 
(d) or for gate money, (e) or under a false 
name, (f/) or with a professional for a 
prize, (g) or with a professional when 
gate-money is charged; (4) nor has ever 
personally pursued bicycling or any other 
athletic exercise as a means of livelihood. 

26. Bicycle manufacturers, importers, 
dealers, and agents, as such, are not to be 
considered as professionals, unless disqual- 
ified under preceding rule. 


The B.U. definition is as follows : — 
A bicyclist forfeits his right to compete 


as an amateur, and thereby becomes a 
professional bicyclist, by — 

Pursuing the art of riding the bicycle, 
or any other athletic exercise, as a means of 
gaining a livelihood. 

Riding the bicycle, or engaging in any 
athletic exercise, for a money prize, or for 
gate-money. 

Accepting remuneration for riding the 
bicycle, or for engaging in any athletic 
exercise. 

Accepting payment for training or coach- 
ing others for bicycle-racing, or for any 
athletic exercise. 

Receiving payment for services person- 
ally rendered in teaching bicycle-riding. 

Competing with a professional bicyclist 
in public, or for a prize. 

Bicyclists are cautioned that pace-making 
will be considered as included in the term 
competing, according to preceding rule. 


Question 12. What is the slowest time on 
record? 

Answer. 14m. 32s., made by C. S. 
Howard, Capt. Boston Ramblers, timed 


by W. D. Wilmot. 
Question 13. Are there any double, or combi- 
nation riders of note except Wilmot and Alden? 


Answer. None of any note that we 
know of. 





EDITORIAL. 


Track Measurement. 

TRACK measurement is a subject which has 
been much mooted in bicycling circles this year, 
and may yet bear some suggestion. On this, as 
on so many things, confusion sometimes results 
from misunderstanding of conditions and terms 
intended, and sometimes from a failure to go 
below the surface of things. As generally dis- 
cussed, the subject takes the form of ‘‘ How far 
shall the track be measured from the pole?” A 
hatter might as intelligently ask, ‘‘ How far shall 
I measure your hat from the brim?” 

A racing-track consists essentially of an end- 
less surface, with inside and outside boundaries. 
The mile is taken as the unit of distance, and 
so the ‘‘ length” or ‘‘ measurement” of the track 
is usually a multiple or division of a mile, —a 
quarter-mile, or a half-mile track, for instance, — 
or should be for accuracy. The length or measure- 
ment of a track should be, therefore, an endless 
line of a determined length and direction on the 
surface; and the boundaries of the surface 
ought to be fixed with reference to that line, not 
that line with reference to the boundaries. 

In constructing a new track, the length and 
direction of that line, or, in other words, the size 
‘and figure being first determined, the inside 
boundary, or curb, or ‘‘ pole,” would be laid in- 
side of it a certain distance, and then the outside 
boundary would be assigned for width of track. 


Thus the measured line of the track is the one 
from which all others are laid off, and the ques- 
tion at issue is really reduced to an inquiry as to 
how far inside the measured line shall the inner 


curb be placed. 

In considering tracks already laid, — trotting 
and athletic tracks, —the question is really the 
same; provided, of course, that honesty of 
arrangements is intended to be regarded. The 
trotting-track has, by rule, the inner curb three 
feet inside the measurement line, and athletic 
tracks having it eighteen inches inside, generally. 
With bicycle tracks there is no uniformity 
(though it appears that the most authoritative 
construction abroad has the pole twelve inches 
inside), and but few have been constructed. 

The correct allowance is very nearly a matter 
of mechanical demonstration, though it would 
be well to have a conventional standard. In 
fixing this it should be considered that the 
/ine of the track must be an honest length, and 
that the winner should ride its full length. If he 


rides on it, then there may be an allowance of 
six or eight inches for wavy variations of the 
course of the wheel, say four inches inside the 
line; and, as a further allowance, that the rim 
should not touch the curb-rod, in the haste of a 
race, say six inches; so that the track surface 
should be smooth and clear for at least ten 
inches inside the line. If the curb or ‘ pole” 
be a sod, or low board, twelve inches is there- 
fore a fair allowance, — provided there is no 
obstruction above. But 
consideration. On either side the rim of the 
rider’s wheel is a part of the rider and machine, 
— four inches of axle, four of pedal, and more 
of handle-bar and elbows, — or from eight to 
sixteen inches. An allowance for this should be 
made in placing a fence, to keep back spectators 
and for other purposes. So, also, an allowance 
should be made for spectators (if admitted in- 
side) leaning over or reaching through the fence 
or rail, for the safety of the rider. Any rider, 
moreover, will be shy of riding very near a 
fence. 

On a track well arranged, therefore, the inner 
curb should be low, and twelve inches inside the 
line, at least, and not more than eighteen; and 
the fence should be set at least sixteen inches 
inside that, and preferably three or four feet. 
If the fence be set directly at the inner curb, 
then it should be, as we have seen, from twenty- 
eight to thirty-six inches inside. For this rea- 
son it is probably true that, on trotting tracks 
where the fence is at the ‘‘ pole,” the rider keeps 
necessarily pretty near the measured line. But 
on other tracks, where the fence is some distance 
within the inner curb, or, like that at Beacon 
Park, has no fence at all, but where the rider 
can keep near the low sod or ‘‘ pole,” the latter 
should not be over twelve inches inside that 
line. And it will generally be found less trouble- 
some as well as more correct, in arranging races 
on existing tracks, to determine the place of the 
‘* pole,” or a line within which the competitor 
cannot ride, than to change the measurement 
line of the track, and so disturb the starting or 
finishing lines of the races, or make either a long 
or a short course. 


now comes another 


Bicycling in the West. 
THE outlook of bicycling in the West is highly 
encouraging. There are many obstacles and 
drawbacks to its growth which are not found in 
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the East. The population is smaller and more 
widely scattered; the roads are newer, and, as 
they have received but very little attention, com- 
paratively, they are much poorer ; the sport is not 
so widely known nor so favorably regarded as 
in the East. Yet, in spite of these disadvan- 
tages, the characteristic energy of the people is 
asserting itself, and the coming generation is to 
be a generation of bicyclers. There are many 
reasons for believing that the West will shortly 
lead us in this as in other respects. The people 
are more energetic and enthusiastic. As the 
country grows older, and the roads are improved, 
the riding will be better, because the country is 
more level. Wages, generally, are higher than in 
the East, and living no more expensive, and 
clerks, salesmen, book-keepers, and salaried men 
generally, who form by far the largest part of the 
bicycling fraternity, are better able to indulge 
themselves in the luxury of a wheel. One en- 
couraging feature is very noticeable, —all are 
buying the best wheels only. In the place of the 
cheap, painted machine, full-nickeled or nickeled 
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and enameled machines of the best grade are now 
being substituted. This is undoubtedly a move in 
the right direction. It is the experience of all 
good riders that the best machines are not only 
the most satisfactory, but in the end the cheapest. 

New clubs are being formed in many places, 
and plans are being made for tours, races, tourna- 
ments, etc. The Champion City Club, of Spring- 
field, O., go into camp for two weeks this 
summer. The Milwaukee wheelmen take a 
week’s tour through the most picturesque part 
of that exceptionally beautiful state, Wisconsin. 
It was the Chicago wheelmen who projected the 
Canada tour. St. Louis has a large number of 
enthusiastic riders; Louisville and Cincinnati 
possess some bicycling athletes, who are anxious 
to measure their strength and skill with our best 
Eastern men. 

The sport is still young, and the proportion of 
the population that rides is smaller than it is in 
the East; but it is growing with amazing rapid- 
ity, and promises soon to assume colossal pro- 
portions. 


a os ee 
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Race Meeting of the Capital Club. 

THE recent spring races and meet of the 
the Capital Club, which took place in Washing- 
ton, June 11 and 12, were more successful than 
those of any previous year. 

The unfortunate accidents at the June meet of 
1882 caused a general feeling among theclub mem- 
bers that Iowa Circle, with its limited space and 
dangerous concrete pavement, must be aban- 
doned; even the ‘‘ White lot” track, near the 
Executive Mansion, was deemed little better, 
from the utter impossibility of clubmen or 
policemen to control a Washington crowd at a 
free show, with its large proportion of the 
darkey element. 

Recently, however, the club was able to enter 


into an arrangement with the management of 
the Athletic Park, which has secured to Wash- 
ington City a superb quarter-mile cinder track, — 
a quadrangle with round corners,—which Mr. 
Prince thinks by September will be the fastest 


and finest track in the country. The park is 
within the city limits, easily accessible by two 
lines of horse-cars and concrete pavements; it 
is surrounded by a high board fence, and within 
the enclosure are dressing-rooms, with grand 
and other stands capable of seating over five 
thousand people. 


NEWS. 


One of the first conditions of a successful race 
meet —a suitable place — having been provided 
the club went to work in earnest, and the race 
committee and the management of Athletic Park 
are certainly to be complimented on the result. 

The track being new was necessarily heavy, a 
drenching rain the night previous to the opening 
day not helping it materially ; and to these draw- 
backs alone, which time will remedy, was due 
the poor time recorded. 


FIRST DAY’S’ RACES. 


The parade formed at 3.30 in front of the club 
head-quarters, the following clubs being repre- 
sented: The Capital Club, with forty-six men in 
line (which beats the record); the Maryland 
Club, the Washington ’Cycling Club, the Ameri- 
can Star Club, of Smithville, New Jersey, and 
other visiting wheelmen, with a considerable 
body of jocal ‘‘ unattached” riders. There 
were one hundred and thirty-nine men in line, 
and the procession arrived at the park a little 
after 4 o'clock. 

While the wheelmen were ¢x route to the 
park the crowds were rapidly gathering within, 
the grand stand soon being filled with Wash- 
ington’s best people, with the beaux and belles 
present in large numbers. The park presented 
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a very brilliant appearance. The numerous flags 
with which the stands were decorated floated 
gayly in the pleasant south-west breezes that 
made the temperature delightful. The band- 
stand in the centre of the field, occupied by the 
marine band, in scarlet uniforms, was com- 
pletely covered with small national flags, making 
a fine effect of color. The uniforms of the 
various clubs showed to advantage as the men 
gathered in groups in the centre field; and the 
long line of glistening machines stacked oppo- 
site the band-stand only heightened the effect of 
the gay scene. 

The first race on the programme was five miles 
for the championship of the Capital Bicycle Club. 
The starters were J. McK. Borden, T. A. Berry- 
hill, Leland Howard, and B. W. Hanna. Lap 
after lap the machines flew around in a bunch, 
and it was anybody’s race fora longtime. After 
passing into the first lap of the third mile 
Howard dropped out, his leg muscles having 
stiffened considerably. The other three kept 
on, and on the last two laps of the last mile the 
pace was quite fast. Borden, who had led 
slightly during seven laps, drew away, however, 
and won splendidly in 22.56; Berryhill second, 
in 23.054. 

The prize was a beautiful cup of hammered 
silver, shell pattern, with ‘* Capital Bicycle 
Club” and a mounted wheelman upon one side 
in relief; value, $75. It must be won three times 
to be held, and was presented by business men 
of Washington, through Mr. Flint, of the Capital 
Club. 

The second race was a mile, for members of the 
Maryland Club of Baltimore. The starters were 
E. R. Jones, J. Y. Lord, Joseph D. Chesney, E. 
S. Schon, J. Day Flack,. J. Edward Ducker, T. 
Stran, Charles Stran, and L. S. King. At the 
start Lord led, and went the quarter mile 
in 1.024; but Flack caught up, and was never 
headed, winning in 4.10. E. H. Schon second, 
in 4.16$; Charles Stran third; the others strung 
out. 

The third event was fancy riding by Seward 
Beall, of the Capital Bicycle Club, J. E. Taylor, 
instructor at Scribner’s Agency, and Bert Pressey, 
of ‘ Star” Mr. Pressey carried off 
first prize, and Mr. Taylor, who did remarkably 
well, the second prize. 


renown. 


Mr. Beall makes no pre- 
tension to being a trick rider, but nevertheless 


went through his part of the programme very 


gracefully, and won a fair share of the applause 
bestowed upon the three riders. 

The fourth race was a quarter mile for mem- 
bers of the Capital Bicycle Club. The contest- 
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ants were J. McK. Borden, W. F. Crossman, 
and Seward Beall. Borden had the race from 
the start, never being headed, and won easily in 
558; Crossman second, in 55%; Beall third. 

Fifth event: a slow race by Messrs. Beall, 
Howard, Davis, and Lewis, Capital Bicycle Club. 
After a false start and a second trial Mr. Beall 
won by the others falling out. 

The sixth race was a mile handicap, open to 
all amateurs. The entries were J. McK. Borden, 
of the Capital Bicycle Club (scratch) ; Frank 
T. Howard, of the Ixion Club, of New York 
(scratch) ; C. H. Chickering, of the Star Club, 
of Smithville, N. J. (60 yards) ; T. A. Berryhill, 
of the Capital Bicycle Club (80 yards); J. Ed- 
ward Ducker, of the Maryland Club (100 yards) ; 
J. Day Flack, of the Maryland Club (100 yards) ; 
R. F. Foster, of the Incurable Order of Bicyclists 
of Baltimore (100 yards); L. S. King, of the 
Maryland (100 yards) ; J. D. Lord, of the Mary- 
land Club (100 yards); and J.” C. Smith, of 
England (120 yards). Being a handicap, the 
race was necessarily of the follow-my-leader sort. 
Mr. Flack quickly drew away from the 100- 
yards starters and soon overtook Mr. Smith. 

The two leaders were never headed, but the 
race for third place was particularly exciting. 
Mr. Howard, who started from scratch, caught 
up to the riders in front of him, and after hard 
riding won the honor. Flack was first in 3.42, 
J. C. Smith second, in 3.47, and Howard third, 
in 3.483. 

After crossing the wire, Mr. Howard fell and 
was slightly injured, but was able to ride in the 
second day’s races. 

The silver-mounted leather medal presented 
by Mr. Chris. Abner, to be given to the most 
graceful rider in the street parade, was awarded 
to Mr. Charles McCook, of the Capital Club. 
The judges were limited in their final considera- 
tion to the following riders: Capt. L. W. See- 
ley, Mr. McCook, Mr. Frederick D. Owen, Mr. 
Charles M. Lewis, and Mr. Clarence G. Allen, 
and the winner was decided by drawing lots. 


SECOND DAY’S RACES. 

The weather was fine, and another large audi- 
ence gathered, in which the ladies seemed to 
predominate ; many notable people were present, 
and on the grand stand, both above and below, 
nearly every available seat was taken long before 
the races were called. 

The first race on the programme was a two- 
mile handicap, open to all amateurs. The start- 
ers were F. T. Howard, of the Ixion Club of 
New York (scratch); J. McK. Borden, of the 
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Capital Club (scratch); C. H. Chickering, of 
the Star Club of Smitherville, N.J. (60 yards) ; 
T. A. Berryhill, of the Capital (100 yards) ; C. 
R. Evans, of the’ Incurable Order of Bicyclers of 
Baltimore (120 yards); R. P. Foster, of the 
Incurable Order (120 yards), and D. E. Williams, 
of the Incurable Order (120 yards). A good start 
was made, and at the half lap Berryhill made a 
strong spurt and gained the lead, progressing 
finely, with the race decidedly in his favor. A 
soft spot at the turn, approaching the judge’s 
stand, dashed his hopes, however, and he came 
to earth, badly injuring his right foot. The 
other riders passed him without accident, and the 
next three laps were run with no perceptible 
change in the position, Chickering being in the 
lead. Howard, who with Borden was last of all 
the riders, began to ride rapidly at the beginning 
of the second mile, and overtook those in front 
of him one by one, until he was on even terms 
with Chickering. The race between the pair was 
very exciting, but Howard’s superiority was soon 
evident, and he won with ease in 7.244; Chick- 
ering second, in 7.37%; Borden third, in 7.38. 

The second event was the first heat of the 
three-mile professional race. Entries: J. P. 
Prince, formerly of Boston; H. W. Higham, of 
Nottingham, England; F. S. Rollinson, of New 
York, and Thomas Harrison, of Washington 
City. As a matter of course the interest was 
centred in the champion, who gave a very pretty 
race up to the ninth lap, when Higham took 
an ugly header at the exact spot where Berryhill 
fell out. Higham remounted amid lusty cheers, 
but failed to gain his lost ground. Prince won 
easily in 11.20, with Higham second, in 11.43, 
Harrison third, in 12.30, and Rollinson beaten by 
# of a mile. 

In the race for novices, open to all amateurs, 
the starters were B. W. Hanna, of the Capital 
Club; E. A. Newman, of the Capital Club, and 
O. F. Oswell, of the Capital Club. Hanna took 
the lead at the start, and was never headed, 
winning with ease in 3.583, Newman second, 
in 4.03. Oswell dropped out on the last 
lap. 

The boys’ race, half-mile, was won by Tom 
Finley, on a ‘‘ Star” machine, Frank Primble com- 
ing in second, and C. Hopkins third. Finley's 
ime was 2.03, and Primble’s 2.05}. 

The second heat of the professional race now 
followed, Higham receiving considerable ap- 
plause, as the men appeared, for his plucky man- 
ner, despite of his severe fall. It was a closely- 
contested race to the finish, both men being 
roundly cheered; but was won by Prince, after a 
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piece of splendid work, which called forth the 
greatest enthusiasm, in 11.33; Higham won 
second, in 11.35; Harrison third, in 12.23}; and 
Rollinson, in 13.35. 

An announcement was then made from the 
grand stand that Mr. Higham had challenged 
the American champion to ride him any distance 
for $500, or any amount, within thirty days, in 
Washington City. 

Then followed the Capital Club drill, Capt. 
Seeley and Messrs. Loomis, Hanna, Lane, G. 
M. Smith, Rex Smith, Beall, and Davis partici- 
pating. The drill was practically the same in 
evolution as the one given so successfully last 
winter at the skating-rink, and won great ap- 
plause for precision as to time and motion. 

The starters in the mile handicap (C. Bi. C. 
members only) were Borden (scratch), Hanna 
(60 yards), Howard (60 yards), and Newman 
(100 yards). Newman led around the first lap, 
but at the commencement of the second was 
overhauled and passed by Hanna, who was never 
headed again, winning in 3.31; Borden second, 
in 3.40; Newman third, in 3.41; and Howard 
last, in 3.43. 

Mr. Rollinson then gave a very funny exhi- 
bition of the experience of a beginner on the 
bicycle, which called forth an excore. 

The day’s races closed with a half-mile ride- 
and-run race, in which the starters were little 
Tom Finley, H. G. Davis, C. H. Chickering, J. 
D. Lord, C. M. Lewis, and Seward Beall. At 
the start there were several tumbles, but no in- 
jurious ones. At the jump off on the back 
stretch all got to the ground together, but in 
endeavoring to remount several more fell. The 
race dwindled down at last to Master Finley and 
Seward Beall, and was very exciting. They 
jumped off and remounted together, and for the 
last half lap it was very Close, but little Finley 
on the ‘‘ Star” went ahead, and won in 2.274, 
Beall second, in 2.34. 

The prizes were gold medals to first and 
second in all the amateur races, except the boys’ 
race, in which the medals were silver. Money 
prizes were paid to the professionals as follows: 
Prince $100, Higham $75, Harrison $50, and 
Rollinson $25. 

Our account of the banquet and reception, 
which fittingly closed the race-meeting, is taken 
from the Washington Republican: — 

‘At night the Capital Bicycle Club entertained 
the visiting wheelmen at dinner at the Riggs 
House. The dining-room was tastefully deco- 
rated and the menu was elaborate. There were 
about fifty persons present, among whom were 
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President Howard, Capt. Seeley, Messrs. Donn, 
Flint, Beall, Gordon, N. S. Owen, F. D. Owen, 
P. T. Dodge, Chas. R. Dodge, Cram, Lane, 
McCook, and Borden, of the Capital Club; 
Capt. Penniman, Messrs. Schone, Clark, Ches- 
ney, Lord, Price, Trego, and Griffiss, of the 
Maryland Club; Messrs. Hall, Pressey, Chicker- 
ing, and Finley, of the Star Club, of Smithville, 
N.J.; Mr. Howard, of Columbia College, N.Y.; 
Col. F. A. Seeley, Mr. C. E. Hawley, F. W. 
Rollinson, H. W. Higham, J. S. Prince, and 
Tom Harrison. 

‘* After the solids were removed, President How- 
ard, of the Capital Bicycle Club, made an address, 
in which he said that after a very successful race 
meeting and a good big dinner the guests were 
all probably in a proper frame of mind to talk the 
thing over. He welcomed the visitors, and ex- 
pressed great gratification in having been enabled 
to do so. 

‘*He then introduced Col. F. A. Seeley, who 
made a happy address. He dwelt particularly 
upon the advantages wheelmen had in Washing- 
ton, and added his hearty welcome to that of the 
president. The toast, ‘The Maryland Club,’ was 
responded to by Acting Captain Penniman ina 
pleasant manner. The toast, ‘The Star Club,’ 
was responded to by Mr. Hall. 

‘*Mr. Charles R. Dodge made some remarks 
about ‘Wheel Literature,” Mr. C. E. Hawley 
on ‘The League of American Wheelmen,’ Mr. 
Higham on ‘English Wheeling,’ and remarks 
were made by Capt. Seeley, Mr. H. S. Owen, 
and others. The banquet was concluded by the 
club hymn, ‘ Vive da Chat,’ and the Maryland 
boys were escorted to the train bya delegation 
of ‘ Capitalists.’ ” 


Prince-Higham Races. 


THE first of the series of races for the cham- 
pionship of the world took place at Athletic 
Park, in Washington, on the 30th of June. 
Despite the threatening weather and the showers 
of the early afternoon, one of the largest con- 
courses of people ever seen in the park had 
assembled before 5 o’clock, when the races were 
called. 

The first race was a two-mile handicap, open 
to all amateurs, the starters being B. W. Hanna, 
Capital Club (scratch); J. C. Smith, England 
(50 yards) ; J. Ed. Taylor, Washington City (80 
yards) ; C. Frazer, Bustleton, N.J. (80 yards) ; 
E. A. Newman, Capital Club (80 yards). 

The race was easily won by Mr. Frazer, who 
rides a ‘* Star,” in 7.03, Mr. Hanna coming in 


A 
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second in 7.45, followed closely by Mr. Smith. 
Prizes, gold medals. 

Then came the fancy riding of Rex Smith, of 
the Capital Club, who as usual went through with 
his unique exhibition gracefully and_ easily. 
After performing many of his well-known feats, 
including the one-wheel riding, forward and 
backward, the exhibition closed with the cigar- 
ette trick, performed for the first time in public. 
The hub lantern having been lighted, he mounted, 
came to a standstill, climbed down upon the right 
side of the machine, balanced and held himself 
in position while the lantern was opened, the 
cigarette lighted, and the door closed again, then 
back to saddle and rode off. The feat was per- 
formed most successfully amid rounds of ap- 
plause. Prize, a silver bowl of elegant design, 
ornamented with strawberry leaves and fruit of 
oxydized silver in relief. 

The third race was a one-mile handicap, open 
to Capital Club members only. The starters 
were L. W. Seely (scratch); B. W. Hanna 
(scratch) ; Seward Beall (60 yards). Won by 
Mr. Hanna in 3.044, Mr. Seely coming in second 
with a record of 3.464. Prizes, gold medals. 

Prof. Rollinson then amused the company 
with his side-splitting ‘‘ Trials of a Beginner,” 
which was well received. 

The fifth and closing event was the five-mile 
contest—first of three races, 5, 10, and 20 
miles — for the championship of the world and 
a purse of $500, which proved one of the most 
exciting contests ever witnessed in Washington. 
Higham made a splendid spurt from the start, — 
he having won the choice of position, —and 
succeeded in holding his place, with Prince only 
a few feet behind, until the fourth lap, when the 
American champion, with one of his magnificent 
‘*bursts” of speed, shot forward and left the 
Englishman several lengths behind. This was 
the signal for tremendous cheering from the 
stands, which was continued for nearly the entire 
lap. At the sixth lap Higham again took the 
lead, with more cheering, Prince pressing him 
hard, as the ground was sturdily fought to the 
nineteenth lap. Prince had made two or three 
attempts to once more gain first place, but it was 
not until the men had reached the side stretch, 
just before the finish, that the American forged 
ahead with tremendous power and once more 
took the lead. As the wheelmen came round 
the turn the excitement of the multitude rose 
to the highest pitch of enthusiasm; the crowd 
came to their feet in a body, while the cheers 
and yells were deafening. Ladies and gentle- 
men rose ez masse on the grand stand, climbing 
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upon the chairs and railing. The side stands 
were emptied in a twinkling, all barriers broken 
down, and the crowd surged over the intervening 
grass plot, and out upon the very track, closing 
in upon the wheelmen as they shot over the 
line with the American victorious. Time: 
Prince, 18.478; Higham, 18.488. 

The excitement did not abate here, for the 
exultant crowd rushed down the track, and, 
shouldering the victor, bore him triumphantly 
back to the judges’ stand, where three cheers 
were given for the American champion. In the 
absence of Fred Jenkins the referee was Mr. 
Leland Howard, representing the Wheel. The 
judges for Mr. Prince were Messrs. Phil. T. 
Dodge and Wagner, of the Capital Club, and for 
Higham, Messrs. Scribner and Hart, of the 
Washington ’Cycling Club. 

The second race of the series, twenty miles, will 
take place in Rochester, N.Y., July 9th, and the 
third, of ten miles, either in Providence, R.I., or 
in Washington City. The condition of the track 
had been greatly improved since the Capital Club 
race meeting, but still was not up to the stand- 
ard of a fast track. It is growing better, how- 
ever, each week, and by fall will be in superb 
condition. 


NOTES OF THE RACES. 


The general impression prevailed that Mr. 
Frazer was given too much handicap, and should 
have started from scratch. He sent on no 
record with his entry. 

Prof. Douch and his orchestra occupied the 
band-stand and enlivened the races with excel- 
lent music. 

Prince entered the race at 164 pounds, and 
Higham, who had reduced himself by severe 
training 16 pounds, entered at 169 pounds. 
Both men were in splendid condition. 

The American champion wore blue and white 
with red short stockings, and the Englishman 
white. The men also wore silk sashes with the 
stars and stripes and the British flag, respec- 
tively, which added not a little to the enthusiasm 
of the multitude. 

It is worthy of note that the first two miles 
run by Prince and Higham yesterday were made 
in 7 minutes and 13 seconds. In the two-mile 
handicap Fraser rode the same distance in 7 
minutes and } second. 

Mr. Berryhill was out again at the professional 
races on the 3oth, he having very nearly recovered 
from his painful injuries received at the time of 
the race meeting three weeks before. 
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The Hampton Court Meet. 


THE Englishman’s favorite topic is the weather. 
I feel it therefore to be my bounden duty to pref- 
ace my remarks with this subject. 1 think I 
may safely say that for the Great Metropolitan 
Meet to be a success the state of the elements 
must be fair. London is such a big place, and 
there are so many miles of roads to be crossed 
before reaching the parade ground, that a few 
drops of rain would deter many hundreds of 
wheelmen from essaying to trundle through the 
interminable streets when it is scarcely possible to 
keep in the saddle, owing to the greasy state of 
the pavements. 

But luck was with us again, for a fine day has 
once more marked the great assemblage of 
wheelmen. The sun showed itself but seldom, 
but, taken on the whole, the weather was as suit- 
able as one could wish, especially when one 
considers what an awful climate ours is. 

The eventful day having at length arrived, 
London showed early signs that all was astir in 
the wheel world. Here and there bicyclists 
were to be seen riding to their business in uni- 
form; there were bicycles in carts, bicycles on 
cabs, and bicycles on tram-cars. Between 2 and 
3 o'clock the city men were leaving their offices, 
and we were soon on the move. The day com- 
menced, of course, with the terrors of Cheap- 
side. The ride through this crowded thorough- 
fare was likened, by one man, to a mixture 
consisting of an exhibition of fancy riding, a 
slow race, and a mounting and dismounting com- 
petition. However, it is got through at last, but 
no pace can be put on till we have slowly passed 
by the ‘* Cycle Market,” on Holborn Viaduct, 
threaded our way down Oxford street, turned 
down Park lane, and got towards Hammersmith. 
We have smooth wood. pavement under our 
tires, but we must be careful, for we are going 
through the domain of the anti-cycling Paget. 
Cycles are now observed in great numbers, and 
by the time Kerr Bridge is reached the scene is 
decidedly of a wheely nature. ‘’Arry” is ob- 
served as of yore, perspiring very much on his 
70-pound machine; but, alas! he no longer rides 
the typical boneshaker. We have no difficulty 
in leaving him behind, and now make our way 
round by the famous Kerr Gardens and on to 
Richmond, whose narrow streets have to be 
carefully ridden. We are here joined by a 
number of men who have come with their ma- 
chines by one of the special trains run for the 
occasion. A kind of race now takes place, and 
after rushing pell-mell through Twickenham and 
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Teddington we arrive at the gates of Bushey 
Park. The spin through the lovely chestnut 
avenue is greatly enjoyed, but has to be hurried 
over, for everybody is racing to get first to the 
goal. We pedal thoughtfully round the ‘‘classic” 
ground of the Diana Fountain, where, in days 
gone by, the meet of hobby-horses took place, 
and in a twinkling we have arrived at the Lion 
Gates. The first object of interest is the head- 
quarters of the City of London Bicycle Club. 
They have taken possession for the day of a 
small hotel, and what with a balcony for visitors, 
red drapery everywhere, the union jack, and the 
stars and stripes, they have made a usually quiet 
place look quite smart. 

The Green has a very animated aspect, and 
the clubs are pouring in to take up their places 
on the stations assigned to them, —and it is not 
a very easy matter to find out the position of 
your respective club. One youth climbs up a 
lamp-post, to overlook the scene, in order to 
discern the whereabouts of his comrades. 

But the starting-time is drawing near; so a few 
of us run back again through the park in order 
to get a quiet point of vantage from which to 
view the procession. We take up our stand in 
the road, a short distance beyond the gates, and 
then watch anxiously for signs of the ‘* mighty 
host.” The first to come in sight are the vener- 
able black-uniformed Pickwickians, with a muster 
of twenty-six. The Middlesex follow, and then 
come the St. Georges, ‘‘ dressed up to the nines.” 
A few more, and the brown-clad Canonbury come 
forward, led by Mr. John O’Groats Harman. 
The Clarence, the Chiswick, and the Brinton 
have hardly passed when the sound of a big 
drum is heard; ‘tis a regiment of volunteers 
The 
road is narrow, confusion reigns, and two or 
But all is well. The 
warriors kindly oblige by marching in the ditch, 
The 
men in front not having got over the excitement, 


marching straight into the cyclists’ ranks. 
three riders topple off. 
and leave the road to the ‘ proceshists.” 


slow racing ensues, — an accomplishment, by the 
way, which seems absolutely necessary on these 
occasions. 
Kildare go by at a funeral pace, then the St. 
James, the Albion, and the Overton. The pace 
begins to mend, and club after club sails by. 
Cheers and yells of recognition are heard as 
their friends. Another 
good muster is seen in the Surrey United, with 
twenty-six men, but they are outdone by the 
City of London, with thirty-four. Twenty-two 
London Scots, riding in fine style, are presently 
* followed by thirty-nine Brinton Ramblers, who 


Twenty-one Lewisham men and the 


spectators recognize 
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certainly make about the finest show of all. 
More small clubs and fourteen Ferrtowers come 
by. (Where are those ‘‘ knobby ” jockey caps?) 

The Waverley with a very small captain, the 
Victorian, the Clapham Park, the Turnham 
Green, etc., swing by steadily. The spec- 
tators now begin to feel the want of a little 
variety; their wish is gratified, for the Metro- 
politan clubs have at last gone by and the 
*Cyclist Touring Club comes tooling along, with 
Lacy Hillier attired in the new uniform, but 
without the wonderful helmet. It is now the 
turn of the country clubs, and a fine show they 
make. The Portsmouth, with twenty-one mem- 
bers, covered in dust after their long ride, are as 
smart a looking body of wheelists as we have yet 
seen. They are beaten, however, in point of 
numbers by the Brighton Wanderers, who muster 
twenty-two men. The rest of the country men 
pedal along in good form and are followed by 
about two hundred of the ‘‘ unattached.” These 
as usual furnish a good deal of amusement for 
the public. Here is the ‘‘’Arry” fraternity in 
full force — one individual we notice in a choking 
condition with a ‘‘ Masher” collar. A gentleman 
who has the greatest difficulty to get his feet to 
reach the pedals, and another who is doubled up 
like a trussed fowl on his diminutive machine, 
come in for much chaff as they ride by in com- 
pany. The motley crew has at length scrambled 
away, and the proceedings wind up with a very 
poor show of tricyclists, the West Kensington 
being the only club with anything like a muster. 
This is, of course, accounted for by the fact of 
the three-wheelers having arranged a meet of 
their own, to be held on a future date. 

We now slip through the avenue into the town 
again. The foremost clubs in the procession 
have already returned, and the hotels are all full 
—jolly for the other men who will not have 
finished their journey for some time. They can, 
however, be easily accommodated, for there are 
plenty of good inns in Twickenham, Tedding- 
ton, and Kingston — all a short distance off. 

*Appy ’Ampton is full of gayety, and presents a 
very bicycular appearance; jeven the nigger 
minstrels have bicycle adverfisements stuck in 
their hats. Much bugling is going on, most of 
it very jerky and weak. ’Cycles are observed 
leaning against the walls of nearly every ‘‘ pub.” 
The policemen who came from London to keep 
order are now off duty and are beginning to get 
very jolly. A curious thing happened in connec- 
tion with these minions of the law. A gentleman 
had his pocket picked; he collared the thief and 
handed him over to some bobbies; but being 
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strange to the locality, they had regretfully to 
announce the fact that they really couldn’t find 
the police station!, As the twilight draws on 
machines are oiled up, and preparations are made 
for departure. Drags with club visitors begin to 
fill, — one wagonette has a load consisting so!ely 
of pretty girls. How jolly it must be to belong 
to the club that brought them! More bugling, 
and riders begin to move off in all directions, 
many of those whose way lies through the park 
having a friendly race down the avenue. As we 
take our departure we are met by a woful sight, — 
it is a fly bearing the smashed remains of a 
gorgeous Premier tricycle. 

It is getting dark and the lighted lamps have a 
pretty effect as the ‘cyclists spin merrily home. 
Richmond will for a good many hours resound 
with the tinkling bells, for many of the clubs will 
keep up their social revelry till far into the 
night. ; 

The Hampton Court Meet is over, and is 
almost unanimously adjudged to be a success. 
The total of the number present showed a de- 
crease of five hundred as compared with last 
year. This may be accounted for in various 
ways,—the date fixed was so soon after the 
Whitsuntide holidays ; the establishment of small 
meets in the various districts of London, and 
last, but not least, the grave dispute over the 
balance-sheet of the committee of last year’s 
Meet. Some critics regarding these figures say 
that the sport is on the decline; the Jeet may 
be on the wane, but bicycling never! 

Whether or not these monster wheel assem- 
blages are popular among the ’cycling fraternity, 
few of those present at this year’s gathering have 
other than pleasant memories associated with it, 
and wheelmen should consider themselves lucky 
if the current of life flows with them as smoothly 
and merrily as did the Hampton Court Meet of 
1883. 


Messrs. Prince and Higham have taken up 
their residences in Washington. The American 
champion has opened a cigar store on Ninth 
street, and the English champion takes charge 
of the repair department of Scribner’s Bicycle 
Agency. So the question of the future resi- 
dence of Mr. Prince is at length settled. 

At the close of the Prince-Higham races, as 
the Capital Club was proceeding down Ninth 
street, the riders were seriously annoyed by 
three men in a light road-wagon, who persisted in 
breaking up the procession. Turning into Rhode 
Island avenue, which chanced to be completely 
cleared of vehicles, and of ample width, the 
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same annoyance was continued until Mr. F. R. 
Lane was thrownand his machine badly wrecked. 
The driyer at once attempted to get away, but 
was overhauled by club men, and arrested, and 
as he was unable to deposit the $100 collateral 
demanded in this case, he was committed until 
Monday morning, when the case went before 
Judge Snell, of the police court, and was decided 
in favor of Mr. F. R. Lane. A civil suit will 
follow for the value of the bicycle. 


Racing Notes. 


THE first annual races of the Kings County 
Wheelmen were held Saturday afternoon, June 
23d, on the grounds of the Williamsburg Athietic 
Club. The half-mile dash was won by Edward 
Pettus in 1 min. 42% sec.; W. D. Bloodgood 
won the 1oo-yard slow race in 4 min. 6§ sec. 
The two-mile handicap was won by J. M. Austin, 
with a start of 300 yards, in 6 min. §5 sec. E. 
Pettus took the twenty-five-mile race in 1 hr. 47 
min. 41 sec.; H. J. Hall second, E. Fish third. 


THE bicycle races at the annual exhibition of 
the New England Agricultural Society, which is 
to be held at Manchester, N.H., September 4, 
will consist of a two-mile race for three prizes, 
valued at $75; one-mile race for three prizes, 
valued at $60; one-half mile race for three prizes, 
valued at $50. The races will all be best two in 
three heats, and will be run under the auspices 
of the Manchester Bicycle Club. Previous to the 
races there will be a parade of all the wheelmen 
present, as at Worcester last year. 


Tue Capital Club, of Washington, D.C., held 
a two days’-race meeting June 11 and 12. Races 
for the first day were as follows : — 

Five-mile race for the championship of the 
Capital Club. Won by J. McK. Borden, in 
22.56. 

One-mile race for members of Maryland Club. 
Won by J. Day Flack,in 4.10. The fancy-riding 
contest was won by Burt Pressey, on a “ Star.” 

One-quarter mile race for members of Capital 
Club. Borden first, in 55%. 

One-hundred-yards slow race was won by 
Beall. 

One-mile handicap, open to all amateurs, was 
taken by J. D. Flack (100 yards), in 3.42. 

Races for the second day were : — 

A two-mile race, open to all amateurs. 
by F. T. Howard; time, 7.254. 

Three-mile heats for professionals, best two in 
three. Entries: J. S. Prince, Boston; H. W. 
Higham, Nottingham, Eng.; F. S. Rollinson, 
Boston; Thomas Harrison, Washington. First 


Won 
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two heats were won by Prince, in 11.20 and 
11.33. 

One-mile for novices was won by B. W. Hanna, 
in 3.584. 

One-half-mile for boys was won by Finley; 
time, 2.3. 

One-mile handicap, for members of Capital 
Club, was taken by Hanna (100 yards) ; Borden 
(scratch) second; time, 3.31. 

The last race was one-half-mile ride and run. 
Finley first, Beall second. No time was taken. 


J. Day FLACK won the ten-mile race for the 
championship of Maryland, at Druid Hall Park, 
June 23, in 38.314. 

In the championship races of the N.A.A.A.A. 
and the L.A.W., Geo. M. Hendee. of the Spring- 
field Bi. Club, won the mile and two-mile bicycle 
races in 3.362, and 6.47}. Chas. A. Reed, of 
the New York Athletic Club, won the five-mile 
race in 17.372. 

Races under the management of Lancaster 
(Pa.) Bicycle Club were held at the Lancaster 
Driving Park. One-mile race was won by J. O. 
George in 3 min. 284 sec. Two-mile race was 
won by W. B. Youngman in 7 min. 26 sec. The 
five-mile race was won by J. G. Shink, who was 
the only one to finish. Time, 17 min. 364 sec. 
George took the three-mile race in II min. 27 sec. 

THE Fostoria (O.) Bicycle Touring Club gave 
races July 4. 

THE Essex Bicycle Club had an informal 
run from Newark to Long Branch, N.J., to take 
place on the 3d July. Outside clubs and bicy- 
clers were cordially invited to participate. 


THE Boston and Newton clubs held their races 
at Beacon Park June 30. The track was in ex- 
cellent condition, and the only drawback was a 
strong east wind. The first race was a I-mile 
handicap for members of the Boston Club; won 
by I. W. Rich (200 yards) in 3 min. The sec- 
ond was a I-mile race for the championship of 
the Newton Club; won by H. D. Corey in 3 min. 
264 sec. A 1-mile handicap, open to all ama- 
teurs, was won by C. F. Haven (110 yards) in 
2 min. 59 sec. The 3-mile scratch was the best 
race of the day, and was won by Corey in Io 
min. 74 sec. The next event was a 3-mile tri- 
cycle race, open to all amateurs, and was the most 
interesting tricycle race ever witnessed in this 
country. W. B. Everett won in 4 min. 32 sec. ; 
F. Morris second, in 4 min. 324. sec. The sixth 
and last event was a 5-mile race between E. P. 
Burnham and Theo. Rothe. Notwithstanding 
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the fact that Burnham had his arm broken but a 
short time ago, he decided to run and won easily, 
although handicapped goo yards. His time for 
the 5 miles was: 1 mile, 3.07; 2 miles, 6.32; 3 
miles, 9.58; 4 miles, 13.45; 5 miles, 17.20. 


Foreign. 


F. Woop, Leicester, England, won the fourth 
race for the 20-mile professional championship, 
on Saturday, June g; time, 1 hr. 6.461 : Howell 
second; Lees third. 


THE sixth race for the twenty-five mile cham- 
pionship was decided on the Leicestershire 
Cricket Grounds, England, May 12. Howell 
won, with Wood second; time, 1 hr. 24.16}. 


AT Belgrave Road Grounds, 15 May, M. J. 
Lowndes, of Coventry, defeated Frank Moore 
and C. D. Vesey ina 1o-mile tricycle race, and 
took all the records for the ten miles. His time 
was as follows: Im., 3.11; 2m., 6.28; 3m., 9.49; 
4m., 13.12; 5m., 16.244; 6m., 20.17; 7m., 
23-43; 8m., 27.254; gm., 30.47; Iom., 34.03. 
Moore (2), 36.513; Vesey, (3), 36.594. 


State Divisions. 


THE secretary of the New Jersey Division has 
issued a call for the names of all wheelmen in the 
State. 

A MEETING of League members was held in 
St. Louis, June 22, for the pnrpose of forming a 
State Division. 

THE members of the League in Ohio will 
meet at Columbus, August 27, for the purpose of 
forming a State Division. 


THE League of New Hampshire Wheelmen 
has reorganized under the style of the- New 
Hampshire Division of the L.A.W. 


OFFICERS of the State Divisions and others 
interested are invited to send to THE WHEEL- 
MAN all items of general interest relating to their 
respective Divisions. 

THE Massachusetts Division met at the New 
Marlboro’ Hotel, June 13. A printed copy of the 
by-laws adopted will be sent to each member. 
F. P. Kendall was elected secretary; C, P. Shil- 
laber was elected treasurer. 


THE Michigan State Division, organized May 
30th, at Detroit, elected the following officers: 
President, J. E. Beal, of Ann Arbor; secretary, 
W.C. Marvin Ovid; treasurer, C. E. Gorham, 
of Marshall. - The organization is complete in all 
respects, and is very active. 
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THE Pennsylvania State Division of the League 
was organized June 15, with Chief Consul 
George Sanderson, Jr., in the chair. Victor M. 
Haldeman, of the Marietta Bicycle Club, was 
elected secretary. Arthur MacOwen, of the Penn- 
sylvania Bicycle Club, was elected treasurer. 


Clubs. 


[CLuB secretaries are invited to furnish news 
for this department. ] 


THE Rochester Bicycle Club held a tournament 
July 4. 

THE Troy Bicycle Club held a reception at 
Music Hall, June 25. 


THE annual encampment of the Champion 
Bicycle Club, Springfield, O., took place July 6. 


THE Genesee Bicycle Club, of Rochester, went 
to Lockport July 4. 


THE Rochester and Genesee clubs have each a 
race track almost completed. The Rochesters’ 
track is eight laps, and the Genesees’ track is a 
half-mile. 


OFFICERS of the Rockingham Bicycle Club 
are: President, Frank J. Philbrick; Secretary 
and Treasurer, A. H. Sides; Captain, W. W. 
McIntire. 


THE St. Paul Bicycle Club was organized 
June 11. Officers: President, A. F. Merrill; 
Captain, Fred. S. Bryant; Secretary, E. F. 
Wells. There are eighteen members. 


HE Brockton Bicycle Club was recently or- 
ganized with twelve numbers and the following 
officers: President, Geo. B. Mason; Secretary 
and Treasurer, W. S. Noyes; Captain, Chas. H. 
Johnson. 


THE Minnesota Bicycle Club reorganized 
June 16, under the name ‘‘ Winona Bicycle 
Club,” with sixteen members and the following 
officers: C. H. Porter, President and Captain; R. 
E. Tearse, Secretary and Treasurer. 


THE Williamsport Wheel Club was organized 
June 20, 1883, with head-quarters at No. 32 
Willow street, with the following officers: Presi- 
dent, R. W. Gibson; Vice-President, E. A. 
Cornell; Secretary and Treasurer, Charles V. 
Runkle; Captain, Jo. Schneider; First Lieuten- 
ant, Josiah Howard; Second Lieutenant, J. W. 
Bowman; Club Committee: President, Vice- 
President, Secretary and Treasurer (ex officio), 
Bart. Brown and J. W. Bowman. 
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A NEW club — Columbia Wheelmen — was or- 
ganized at Stockport, New York, June 19, with 
eleven members and the following officers: Presi- 
dent, A. E. Heard; Secretary, R. B. Reynolds ; 
Treasurer, F. C. Kittle; Captain, Joshua Rey- 
nolds. 

THE Oshkosh Bicycle Club is composed of thir- 
teen members, with numbers being added from 
time totime. The officers are: Captain, Al Koch ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, W. L. Doughty; sub- 
Captain, Frank Gates; Bugler, J. A. Hinman. 
Monthly meetings are held. 


A Boston wheelman, writing from Denver, 
Col., says: ‘* The roads in and about Denver are 
splendid, quite as good, I think, as the roads of 
Boston. The Denver Bicycle Club numbers 
some fifteen members, and there are from fifty to 
seventy-five wheelmen in the city.” 

HEIGHTS’ WHEELMEN. — A Bicycle Club was 
organized in the city of Brooklyn, N. Y., on April 
18, 1883, known as the Heights’ Wheelmen. 
Officers elected were: President, E. J. Milhau; 
Secretary and Treasurer, F. L. Dunnell ; Captain, 
J. C. King; sub-Captain, A. R. Dunnell. The 
uniform adopted was dark blue knickerbockers 
and coat, white flannel shirt with blue lacing, 
and cap with visor. The club-room is in the 
Hamilton Building, 44 Court street, room 60. 

SALT Lake City, Utah, has a flourishing bicy- 
cle club of twenty members, officered as follows: 
President, Geo. J. Taylor; Vice-President, Wm. 
McClelland; Secretary and Treasurer, Charles 
Howe; Captain, D. L. Davis; sub-Captain, He- 
ber Cutler. Their uniform is blue throughout, 
excepting the cap, which is of some light, gauzy 
material, and helmet-shaped. Entrance fee is 
$3.00, and annual dues the same. 

They have two handsome medals: a gold one, 
representing a bicycle in miniature, and valued at 
$50, and a silver one valued at $25. These are 
first and second prizes for the quickest mile. The 
gold medal must be won five times and the silver 
one four times before they become the property 
of the successful competitor. The fastest mile 
yet made is 3.20 on an eight-lap track; but they 
are now constructing a seven-lap track on which 
they expect to make better time. The base-ball, 
cricket, and bicycle clubs united under the name 
of the Salt Lake Athletic Association. 

Recently President Taylor, Capt. Davis, Wm. 
Wood, Jr., Fred Pierce, and Geo. Thatcher, Jr., 
made a trip from Salt Lake City to Ogden. The 
distance is about forty-five miles, and is, with 
one exception, the longest run ever made in Utah. 
The return was made by rail. 
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NEw Lonpon, a place of 1,200 inhabitants, is 
having a boom inthe bicycle line. A club was 
organized on June 20, with a membership of nine. 
Officers as follows: President, George W. Run- 
yon; Vice-President, Dr. C. T. King; Captain, 
Asa Dolph; Lieutenant and Bugler, Ray Van 
Vecten; Secretary and Treasurer, Charles B. 
Messenger. Uniform : 
coat and knee breeches, maroon stockings,low- 
One American ‘‘ Star” is ridden. 


navy-blue cap, navy-blue 
cut shoes. 


A STATE division of the L.A.W. has been 
formed in Illinois. There are now State divisions 
in New York, New Jersey, Michigan, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts. 


CITIZENS — New York. 
were elected at the annual meeting, June 12: — 


The following officers 


President — Rev. Thos. McKee Brown. 
Vice-President — Fred. G. Bourne. 
Captain — Dr. N. M. Beckwith. 

First Lieutenant — Geo. E. Dunlap. 

Second Lieutenant — Wm. A. Bryant. 

Secretary — Thos. C. Smith, 40 Warren street. 

Treasurer — Frank J. Pool. 

Bugler — C. H. Schmidt. 

Executive Committee— President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Secretary (ex-oficio), Geo. A. Wells, 
John C. Gulick, W. H. Book, and Richard 
Nelson. 

The club will probably erect a new club-house 
on Fifty-eighth street, near Eighth avenue. 


A CLUB was organized at Stockport, N.Y., 
June 19, under the name of ‘‘ Columbia Wheel- 
men.” The following officers were elected: 
President, A. E. Heard; Vice-President, C. R. 
Vaudecam and F. A. Reynolds; Treasurer, F. C. 
Kittle ; Captain, Joshua Reynolds ; First Lieuten- 
ant, George R. Camp; Bugler, John C. Kittle. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Joshua Reynolds 
the club was offered the use of his spacious 
music-room for a club-room, furnished with a 
piano and other pleasant accessories. Adjoining 
the house is a fine, hard, oval drive surrounding 
a flower-garden, and one-twelfth of a mile in 
circumference, convenient for practice. Close at 
hand are a tennis-court, croquet ground, and 
swings. The members are active young men. 

The Peoria Bicycle Club 
under a new constitution, and is prospering more 
» thanever. They have secured for head-quarters 
the Academy of Music, which will not only fur- 
nish them spacious apartments for wheels, lockers, 


has reorganized 


and assembly-room, but also a very large and 
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wel!-arranged hall for riding purposes. The 
hall was built to seat five thousand persons, and 
has a good stage, gallery, etc. They have 
now in the process of construction a four-lap 
cinder path, to be sixteen feet wide. An amphi- 
theatre, capable of seating two thousand persons, 
is already on the grounds. The club uniform is 
dark blue throughout, trimmed with gold, with a 
cap like that worn by the Massachusetts Club. 
At the last meeting they held their annual 
election of officers, and the following was the 
result: President, W. T. Irwin; Vice-President, 
M. H. Hewett; Secretary and Treasurer, H. G. 
Rouse; Captain, Chas. F. Vail; First Lieuten- 
ant, F. H. Pierce; Second Lieutenant, F. W. 
Koetter; Bugler, H. E. Hardin. 


On the 17th of June the Ramblers had called 
a run to Gloucester. The day opened with rain, 
and of the forty odd wheelmen who had signi- 
fied their intentions of being present about 
twenty only appeared. At 10.30 it began to 
clear up, and a start was made, under command 
of Captain Howard. 

At Somerville they were driven to seek the 
shelter of a barn, on account of the disagreeable : 
drizzle which had setin. This soon ended, and 
the party again set out, reaching Malden at 
noon, where they were joined by members of 
the Chelsea Club and others. The route now 
lay through Malden, Maplewood, Cliftondale, 
Saugus, and Lynn, reaching Lynn about 1 P.M., 
where a halt to ‘‘ oil up” was called. Salem 
was now the objective point, and was reached 
all the sooner from the fact that a good dinner 
awaited them there. A mile or so from town 
they were met bya delegation from the Haw- 
thorne Club, and Messrs. Webber and Parsons, 
of Gloucester. At 4.30 they set out again from 
Salem, passing through Beverly and Manchester, 
where the Hawthorne Club delegation left them, 
and soon arrived at Gloucester, where they 
were met by an enthusiastic delegation of citi- 
zens. Monday morning the party proceeded to 
Bass Rock and were photographed. This occu- 
pied so much time that it was decided to return 
to Salem by rail. Six Ramblers and three Hyde 
Park men, however, rode back on their wheels, 
making the distance in 1 hour 25 minutes. The 
schedule time for trains for the same run‘is 45 
minutes. At 3.30 the party left Salem, and 
accomplished the distance to Boston, 27 miles, 
in 3 hours, riding the entire distance in club 
order and without a dismount. The run was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all who participated, and 
was voted a success. 
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Cot. A. A. Pope sailed for Europe July 14. 
He will join Frank Weston in England and 
attend the great meet at Harrowgate. He will 
spend most of the summer in Switzerland. 


THE trip through Maine was a complete suc- 
cess in every way. Mr. Henry Sandham accom- 
panied the expedition, and will make over fifteen 
illustrations. A fully detailed account of the 
trip, profusely illustrated, will appear in the 
Christmas number of THE WHEELMAN. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 7, 1883. 
The Wheelman Publishing Co.: — 


GENTLEMEN, — On reading my article in the 
July number of THE WHEELMAN, I was sur- 
prised to discover that, by some mistake, one of 
our leading clubs had been left out of the list of 
clubs. I refer to the Pennsylvania Bicycle Club, 
which was organized in West Philadelphia, Aug. 
3, 1882, with six charter members. The club 
now numbers forty men, and has the best ap- 
pointed club-rooms in the city; they are located 
near the park, and their club-runs are largely 
attended and frequent. They are a “ve club, 
take an active interest in the L.A.W. and all 
bicycling matters, and if any of your readers 
would like to see them, let them turn to page 263, 
in the July number, and they will there see the 
‘‘Pensy” as they appeared in the bi-centennial 
meet; or, if the reader be a bicycler, let him 
call at 1232 North 41st street, and I cansay from 
experience that he will be most cordially received. 

You will please make this correction, and 
oblige Yours very respectfully, 

H. B. Hart. 


By permission we print the following letter 
from Mexico : — 


City oF MEXICO, June Io, 1883. 

My DEAR COLONEL, —I have delayed writing 
you in order to be able to tell you something 
about riding here. I did not receive my ma- 
chine until last Thursday. It came as baggage 
with me on the steamer, but at Vera Cruz we 
parted company, and I had it sent up here by 
freight. It took longer to get it from Vera Cruz 
here than from New York to Vera Cruz. I was 
surprised at the duties at Vera Cruz, and very 
agreeably. They charge by weight instead of 
ad valoren, the schedule being nineteen cents a 
kilogram, which made it a little over $14; prob- 
ably less than one-half the duty they would 
have charged at our own custom-house. The 
machine arrived in perfect order—a faultless 
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beauty. That very afternoon I tried it in the 
Alameda, a beautiful park about the size of the 
Public Garden, with hard, smooth paths. It 
was admired pretty generally, you may believe. 
There was a crowd out, for there was music in 
the park. But a characteristic of the Mexicans 
is an innate courtesy, and even the most ragged 
and dirty do not make loud or rude remarks. 
The next morning I went out on the Paseo, 
where there was splendid riding. I have not yet 
been out to Chapultepec, for it was too muddy 
when I intended to go. I drove out there one 
morning, and it is a noble place. There is a 
splendid lot of material for the article I mean to 
write for THE WHEELMAN, and my camera will 
help me. It is now the rainy season; every 
morning is the clearest of sunshine and spark- 
ling air. Then in the afternoon it clouds up 
and generally rains an hour or so. The rains 
will be harder in about a month. We know 
just what weather we may expect, and the rains 
are not unpleasant. Hof weather is unknown 
here. The roads are now too muddy for outside 
trips, but it is good on the Paseo to Chapulte- 
pec. There are two or three other machines 
here; young Zamacona, son of the former min- 
ister to Washington, has one. I hope to be able 
to get up some enthusiasm. I look forward to 
your coming next fall, and the pleasure of a run 
with you. Most sincerely yours, 


SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


English Notes. 


Art last the Londoners have had a taste of fine 
weather, and they took advantage of it, too, 
while it lasted; but that, alas! was not for long, 
for the rain is again coming down ina steady, 
continuous drizzle, and the roads are like rivers. 
On the few sunshiny Saturdays allotted to us the 
suburban roads were thronged with bicyclists and 
tricyclists. Several bad bicyling accidents have 
happened, — in two instances proving fatal, — one 
rider dying of tetanus, brought on through an 
injury to the hand. The majority of these 
calamities were caused, no doubt, by the riders 
attempting too much before getting into good 
form after their winter inactivity. 

The growth of tricycling is really wonderful, 
and there is a noticeable improvement in the way 
people ride. In the days gone by the three- 
wheelers had to be pushed up Barnet Hill; now 
even the lady riders can pedal up as fast as the 
bicyclists, — aye, and a good deal faster, in some - 
cases. The members of the North London Tri- 
cycle Club think nothing of rushing up Muswell 
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Hill, and this is a hill which, a year or two ago, 
could be ridden by only a few bicyclists. 

In the course of a lecture delivered a short 
time back, at the London Institution, Professor 
Ayrton exhibited his electric tricycle. It ran 
very well, and seemed under complete control ; 
but the accumulators and the mechanism are equal 
to one man’s weight alone. This isa serious con- 
sideration at present, when there is such a craze 
for excessive lightness. Theelectric lamps which 
are fitted to the machine were the great feature, 
and it is expected that this part of the idea will 
soon be taken up. 

Several riders have lately been prosecuted for 
path-riding, and a tricyclist has been fined for 
pushing his tricycle on the path, because the 
road was too stony to ride on. This seems 
very arbitrary, but it is perfectly legal. The writer 
was once threatened by a ‘“‘ bobby ” with prose- 
cution for pushing his ‘‘ jigger” on a lonely path 
when the road was half a foot deep in mud. 
What will the patrols do under these circumstances 
if they are ever mounted on wheels? 

The Cyclists’ Touring Club is now firmly 
established, with offices in London, and a paid 
secretary. The Club will shortly be registered as 
a corporate body, —a proceeding which will 
enable it to prosecute in case of any defalcations, 
such as marked the career of the late secretary. 
The new uniform is universally admired, and 
many rolls of cloth have already heen sent out 
from the offices. Among the applicants for 
membership a good many ladies are noticed. 
This shows how 
getting with regard to the sport. 

Mr. A. Nixon, of John-o-Groat’s to Lands-End 
fame, claims to have ridden 48 miles ona tricycle 


enthusiastic the fair sex are 


in 3h. 34m. A great many people don’t be- 
lieve it. M.J. Lowndes’ time for 50 miles in 


the 1882 road championship was 3h. 47m. 
40s. (five minutes slower than Nixon’s alleged 
time). Lowndes has, consequently, challenged 


100 miles 
Mr. Nixon’s 


Nixon for any distance from 1 to 
for a prize, value £10 to £20. 
time in the 50-miles championship was 4h. 3m. 
for the 48 miles. He will have to accept the 
challenge if he wishes to vindicate his claim to 
the record, as he can only bring forward the 
testimony of friends as proof of his ride on the 
Brighton road. 

The Surrey B.C. held their spring meeting on 
April 28; and, although wet weather spoiled the 
condition of the track, some good racing took 
place. Mr. Coleman, the handicapper, 
rather a hash of the one-mile handicap, as the 
race was entirely confined to the long-start men, 


made 
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the back markers not having a chance. The 
ten-miles scratch race for the challenge cup (to 
be won three times in succession) brought forth 
a splendid struggle. The winner, Mr. IN. Gaskell, 
rode grandly, and well deserved his victory. He 
has now won the event for the second successive 
time. Frank Moore, of Birmingham, came in 
third, and is evidently a long way behind his 
championship form. 

Riders are now looking forward to the Hampton 
Court Meet, which, in spite of persistent opposi- 
tion by some of our largest clubs, will once more 
be held. The date is fixed for May 19. The 
committee should certainly devise some means of 
keeping the clubs together as they ride in pro- 
cession. There was no regularity at all last 
year, there being sometimes three or four minutes’ 
interval between twoclubs. This, it is needless to 
say, made the spectacle very dreary and uninter- 
esting. The captain of each club will this year 
be required to wear on his machine a number 
corresponding with the programme, —a very good 
idea, doubtless, but rather suggestive of the 
manner the bullocks are ticketed at the cattle- 
show. Surely it would be far better if the captain 
were required to have the zame of his club on the 
machine. 

The Whitsuntide holidays are rapidly ap- 
proaching ; and, as our racing menare as rapidly 
getting into form, we should be able to tell by 
Whit-Monday the most likely men for the 
championships. Plenty of touring will, of course, 
be indulged in, ‘‘ provided only,” as the lawyers 
say, that the prayers of the ‘cycling fraternity 
are able to influence the terrible ‘‘ god of the 
watering-pot.” 


THE following are the rates for transporting 
bicycles in England, as luggage, at the owner’s 
risk : — 


ef 

Under 50 miles, I oO. 
Over 50 ‘“* under 75, 1 6. 
re. <R -SE ‘© 700, 20. 
‘* 60- * oe “150, 26. 


THE Oxford vs. Cambridge University races 
for two, ten, and twenty-five miles, resulted as 
follows : — 

Two-mile race, W. F. M. Buckley, Oxford. 
Time, 6m. 37s. 

Ten-mile race, W. F. M. Buckley, Oxford. 
Time, 32m. 454s. 

Twenty-five-mile race, W. K. Adam, Oxford. 
Time, th. 27m. I2s. 
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WE give the following table of the fourth race 
for the twenty-mile championship, held at Leices- 
ter, June 9. The contestants were Howell, 
Lees, James, and Wood : — 


Miles. bh. me 8 Leader. 
I o 3 63 Howell. 
2 DO 2 “ 

3 o 9 {2 
4 O 12 294 
5 0: 15°39 
6 0 Ig 24 ‘ 
7 Oo 22 2 : 
8 © 25 45 
9 © 29 14 . 

10 © 32 42 “¢ 

II 0 36 oO Wood. 

12 o 38 52 Howell. 
13 Oo 42 15 Lees. 
14 oO 45 28 Howell. 

15 0°49 0 Lees. 
16 O 52 26 es 
17 © 56 22 ee 

18 ro 7 “4 
19 1 3 47 i 

20 1 6 46} Wood. 


Mr. John Hawkins, Jr., in company with a 
friend on a ‘‘sociable,” made 162 miles in 234 
hours. 


Sir S. Lumley, the British Minister at Brussels, 
has just purchased a front-steering, double- 
driving tricycle. He will shortly leave for Rome, 
where he will represent the British government 
as ambassador. 


The Wheel in Canada. 


On Monday, July 2, 1883, the most important 
event in matters bicycular which Canada has 
yet witnessed will take place in London, Onta- 
rio. On that date the first meet of the Canadian 
Wheelmen’s Association will be held, and prom- 
ises to be a great success. Established in Sep- 
tember, 1882, the Association has done little 
since then but grow in strength, preparing itself 
for the work which is awaiting it. On the 2d of 
July its mission will be placed clearly before it, 
and the real practical work of the Association 
will begin. At present governed by a Constitu- 
tion and Board of Officers merely provisional, 
on the day of the meet all things will be made 
new. Already the Association roll contains one 
hundred and fifty names, and it is confidently 
expected that by July 2 the list will reach three 
hundred. Whether members of the Association 
or not, at least that number of wheelmen will 
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take part in the parade on Dominion Day. But 
few people outside of the Province of Ontario 
have any idea of the popularity and extent of 
bicycling in the Western peninsula of Canada. 
The League of American Wheelmen having 
found but few adherents in Ontario, we have lost 
the benefit of the advertising and notoriety which 
such a connection would have granted us. States 
with but a tithe of our number of wheelmen 
have become recognized bicycle centres. But 
our day is breaking. We look forward with com- 
placency and self-satisfaction to the report 
which the Chicago boys will carry home after 
their trip through Canada in July. We believe 
they will be but the first low wash of waves 
where soon will roll a human sea on wheels. 
This is a confidence begotten of good roads, good 
wheels, and plenty of riders. We have been 
modest, — too modest, perhaps, —in laying our 
claims as a wheelman’s paradise before our Amer- 
ican cousins. Perhaps we didn’t appreciate our 
blessings ourselves. But we commenced to real- 
ize them the other day, when an advance guard 
pf the Chicago Club invaded Canada on a recon- 
noitring expedition, and, after spying out the rich- 
ness of the land, departed in a state of bewilder- 
ment; they couldn’t understand why every 
inhabitant of Canada didn’t ride a wheel. Well, 
we have six or seven hundred in Ontario who do 
so now, which means that six or seven hundred 
men are talking ‘‘bicycle” to as many of their 
friends as will listen, and the consequences are 
not far away. 

The cry has gone forth, ‘‘ Come over and help 
us” to enjoy our roads and our scenery. We 
will make you welcome. Come over on July 2, 
and see what a display of bicycles and bicyclers 
this ‘‘ jumping-off place” can produce. 


THE Queen’s birthday was celebrated by the 
wheelmen of Orilla, Canada, by a series of. 
sports, including bicycle races. 


THE Forest City Club, of London, Ont., has 
sixty members, and is one of the most prosper- 
ous clubs in Canada. 


Tue Brantford (Ont.) Club held a ‘“ tourna- 
ment ” June 16. 


New Zealand Notes. 


BY PEDALPIN. 


THE various clubs of New Zealand are at pres- 
ent in different stages of prosperity. As is nat- 
ural, the clubs in the cities have the advantage 
over country clubs, and the further South the 
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club hails from the more prosperous and ener- 
getic it seems to get. To begin with Auckland, 
which has, I think, a club. I have had no com- 
munication with any members thereof, so cannot 
authoritatively state any thing about it; but ’cy- 
cling lately got a damper ia Auckland through a 
judge giving an order that there was to be no 
*cycling in the streets. Under what act, law, or 
statute this order was given I 
but I very much question the legality of it. 


do not know, 


Auckland is famous for its beauty, and if only as 
favored in the 
would flourish. 


matter of roads, wheeling 


THE Oamarn Club, some 13 or 15 strong, was 
formed about eighteen months ago, and has not 
done very much yet. There are good roads 
about Oamarn, and they hope to get a racing 


track in time. 


CHRISTCHURCH, the city of the plains, has the 
honor of possessing the oldest club in the Colony, 
the ‘‘ Pioneer.” The surrounding country is flat, 
and there are any number of ‘cyclists. As _ re- 
gards roads, the Christchurch men have the pull 
over any other town in the Colony. The Pio- 
neer Club, some 59 strong, holds arace meeting 
once a year, to which all N.Z. ‘cyclists are invited, 
and generally encourages ‘cycling. Numerous 
athletic sports are held during the year, and al- 
most always bicycle races are included in the 
programmes, and things generally are most fa- 
vorable for ‘cycling. 


THE Taieri Club is about 20 strong, and has its 
head-quarters in Mosgiel, a township in the 
Taieri County, 10 miles south of Dunedin. The 
club is vigorous, and possesses some good riders, 
one of whom, Oliver, gives the present holders 
of records all they can do to beat him. The 
club work in conjunction with the Cricket Club, 
and have the use of the pavilion and cricket 
ground track. 


THE Mosgiel Club has head-quarters also at 
Mosgiel, is about 12 or 15 strong, and, being a 
new club, has not done much yet. 


THE Dunedin Club, the second oldestin the 
Colony, has its head-quarters in Dunedin, and in 
spite of unfavorable surroundings in the shape 
of bad roads and steep hills, is in a very flourish- 
ing state. The members number about 50. 
They have a club-room and a bicycle for begin- 
ners to learn on, and are in a very fair condition 
financially. They hold an annual race meeting, 
and during the season have several evening 
meetings, which are much enjoyed and are a 
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great success. Club-runs are held fortnightly, 
leaving the intervening Saturdays for private 
runs, —a plan which works well. 


A Goop many Dunedin men belong to the C. 
T.C.; about 15 have joined this season and 
more are joining, including several ladies. 


THE governing body in New Zealand is the 
N.Z. ’Cyclists’ Alliance; Secretary, Mr. E. H. 
Burns, P. O. Box 309, Dunedin, and the princi- 
pal southern clubs have all joined it, making 
some I20members. In the next season I ex- 
pect all clubs will join. 


WELLINGTON, the seat of government, pos- 
sesses a club, but that is all; what the clubmen 
do I cannot find out. 
ful, and hills are. 


Roads are not very plenti- 


i. oa. 2B. 

DUNEDIN, May 17, 1883. 

DUNEDIN, N.Z., April 20, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Wheelman, Boston, Mass., 
U.S. — 

My DEAR Sir,—I dropped you a line last 
mail, and have only time to do the same this 
time, pressure of office-work being the reason. 

Since I last wrote (March 22), things have been 
rather dull, as we have had every Saturday wet, 
which is rather afflicting, as darkness comes on 
about 5.45, which leaves us no time for spins 
after office hours. 

Last night, when two of our men were down 
‘*spinning” on the Oval (our only track) some 
blackguard, after they had been round two or 
three times, placed a panel of the three-foot 
picket-fence, which had been removed to let 
carts pass, right across the track, and our two 
unfortunates went straight into it. Both were 
badly knocked about, one man breaking his arm, 
while the coward who placed the barricade 
across cleared out. We want to know that man, 
and if he will only call at the club-room will 
reward him for his ingenuity. 

Our district council of the N.Z.C.N. met 
for the first time on Tuesday evening last. It 
at present consists of the vice-president of the 
Alliance, four delegates from the Dunedin 
Bicycle Club and one from the Taieri Bicycle 
Club. 

He got a good lot of business done, deciding 
to get By-laws adopted everywhere if possible, 
and to work up championships, tracks, etc. At 
present we have plenty of good promise for next 
season. New men are joining our ranks every 
day, and importing fresh enthusiasm. Next 
season every club will have its race meeting, 
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and the Alliance its championship, so that 
racing will go ahead. A new club is in process 
of formation, this time at Invercargiil, in the 
extreme south of the island. As the surround- 
ing country is flat and roads are fairly good 
‘cycling should flourish. 

I am expecting to hear from you next mail, 
and am delaying filling your waste-paper basket 
till I do hear. 

In the meantime, believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
E. H. Burn. 

‘« Pedalpin.” , 


Letter from Germany. 


UNTERSTRASS, ZURICH, June 14, 1883. 

You must have thought bad things of me that 
I left your very kind letter so long unanswered ; 
however, press of business and lack of events 
prevented me from doing that agreeable duty 
sooner. 

You will have read in the ’Cyclzs¢t the result of 
the first annual championship races of the N.V.B., 
at -Hanover, on Whitmonday, which proved 
a grand success in every respect. About four 
thousand spectators witnessed the events. At 
the annual general meeting no matters of external 
interest were discussed, so I need not ‘‘ex- 
nuyer” you with details. 
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When you receive this the spring meeting of 
the Bi. Club, Munich, on June 17, will belong 
to the past, and those of the Carlsruhe Bi. Club 
(Baden), on the 8th of July, will be in close 
proximity. This will be the début of this enter- 
prising club, and will probably turn out to be a 
success. There was a lamentable lack of good 
racing paths in Germany till now, and only the 
Munichers have a specially laid-down track for 
themselves. In consequence, no good times have 
as yet been made in our country. 

The weather having been decidedly wet since I 
have beenstaying at the lovely banks of the green 
Ziirich-See, I have not taken extensive tours as 
yet, so cannot venture to trouble you with reports 
in this line; but I have already become convinced 
that it is the wheelman’s paradise here, as near 
perfection as it can be. Splendid roads, smooth 
and level, are leading round the lake, the length 
of which is about twenty-four miles, and it is 
glorious to have a short spin in the fresh evening 
air when the ringing of the evening bells is float- 
ing over the water, and the last rest of daylight 
gilds the western sky and brings the waves to 
seem like fluid fire. However, excuse me, I have 
been talking phantastically, and I am afraid you 
will laugh at me, ‘‘ silly German.” 

Believe me, dear sir, very faithfully yours, 

Cuas. Luck, 
TEV. NGVB., EB Ce, CLE. 


— i> 0 Gog 
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Authors and Publishers.' 

Tuts book discusses in a pleasing, comprehensive 
manner the various processes by which’ a manuscript 
is transferred from the privacy of the author’s desk 
to the publicity of the reader’s library. It, aims, in a 
friendly manner, to point out the mistakes into which 
a literary man, unused to the furms of business, is 
liable to fall, and it shows how these mistakes may 
be avoided. It gives the laws and method for secur- 
ing copyright, discusses the mechanical processes of 
book-making, the various methods of selling books, 
and incidentally reveals the whole machinery of 
advertising and selling. It devotes a chapter or so 
to “ editors and the periodical press,” and gives hints 
alike to writers and editors and publishers. It shows 
the common errors into which young authors fall, 
and discloses the extreme difficulties which beset the 
path of the novitiate in the uncertain paths of litera- 
ture. In comparing the profits of author and pub- 

1 Authors and Publishers. 


Beginners in Literature. 
Sons. 1883. 


A Manual of Suggestions for 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


lisher it also shows how meanly paid the makers of a 
literature are. It appears that no class of business 
men run such risks as publishers, and that no class 
of workers are so poorly paid as authors. A respect. 
ably skilled mechanic can earn more than a good 
writer, while the manufacturers will easily amass 
more wealth than the publishers. At the same time 
one sees how both author and publisher have a re- 
Altogether the book 
is just the thing fur young writers and young editors. 
If one follows its teachings he will not force himself 
into literature, and, if once there, he will avoid many 
disagreeable mistakes. 


ward that far surpasses money. 


Memoirs of John A. Dix.' 


IN two large, substantial volumes, well printed and 
splendidly and substantially bound, is told the story 
of one of the most remarkable of the public men of 


the past half century. A good index adds to the 


1Memoirs of John Adams Dix. Compiled by his son, 
Morgan Dix. With portraits and illustrations. In two 


volumes. Svo, cloth, gilt tops, $5.00. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1883. 
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convenience of the work. The first part of the first 
volume is purely autobiographical, and brings the 
history of Mr. Dix’s life down to 1821. This portion 
of the work is very interesting, and is narrated in a 
sober, earnest manner that is at once pleasing and 
convincing. 

For more than half a century General Dix was one 
of the most commanding public men of the nation. 
Perhaps the most remarkable fact about his career 
was the freedom from suspicion even. Public-spirited 
and upright to a most remarkable degree, he was in- 
variably the powerful enemy of fraud and incom- 
petency. He stood as firm as granite. His convictions 
were usually liberal and just, and he followed his 
Even while 
postmaster of New York city he resisted stoutly and 


convictions most closely and firmly. 


successfully the demands of party assessors. At 
This 


record is the product of filial affection and tender- 


the same time he was an ardent partisan. 
ness. It is almost autobiographic in its interest and 
completeness. It was fitting that the record of one 
so distinguished for purity, ability, and prolonged 
and effective public service, should have such a 
The 


work forms one of the most valuable and readable 


splendid monument to perpetuate his name. 


of the recent contributions to our national history. 
It is, at the same time, a most inspiring and helpful 
book. 
the nation, of the course of the government, and of 
And it is this 
record, not seen by the dull, impartial eye of the 
mere historian, but from the stand-point of one of the 


It is the record of the most trying days of 


the nature of public life at that time. 


most interested and intelligent and powerful actors. 
The books are printed on heavy paper, with large, 
clear type, and form a large and beautiful addition to 
one’s library. 


Concord Lectures on Philosophy.' 

THIs is a neatly bound book of one hundred and 
sixty-eight pages; but the page is so large that it 
contains as much matter as an ordinary-sized book of 
fcur hundred pages. 

It contains abstracts of all the lectures which were 
delivered in the summer term of 1882, revised by 
each lecturer and formally approved by the officers 
of the school. 
forms the introduction, — showing the plan and suc- 


An historical and descriptive sketch 


cess of the school; and a brief biographical notice 
of each lecturer gives the essential facts which the 
public will be interested in knowing. A reprint of 
the programmes of the three preceding years indi- 
cates the work done at the school previous to 1882. 
Over fifty essays and poems are contained in this 
volume. The poems include Mr. F. B. Sanborn’s ode 
in memory of Longfellow and Emerson, which was 
read at the opening of the school; Mr. A. Bronson 


1Concord Lectures on Philosophy. 


Moses King, Cam. 
bridge. 
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Alcott’s “Ion; A Monody,” in memory of Emerson, 
which was read upon the day devoted especially to a 
commemoration of Emerson; and a brief poem by 
Mrs. Martha P. Lowe, which was read on the same 
occasion. 

A special feature of the volume is the proceedings 
of the Emerson day, a valuable part of which was 
the paper of Dr. William T. Harris upon the “ Dia- 
lectic Unity in Emerson’s Prose.” <A detailed ab- 
stract of this is presented, as it furnishes to the 
reader unfamiliar with Emerson’s style the key which 
makes intelligible much which he would not other- 
wise understand. Dr. Harris does not find Emerson's 
prose disjointed, as many complain, but he regards it 
as bound together in a perfect unity. Mr. John 
Albee presents reminiscences of Emerson; Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe and Mrs. Edna D. Cheney relate 
anecdotes of him; the Rev. Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol 
dwells upon his excellences as poet, philosopher, 
and man; and others, with peculiar qualifications, add 
their tribute of criticism, friendship, or eulogy. 


Hot Plowshares.’ 


IN this novel Judge Tourgee has given some fine 
types of character, and his touches of description are 
so graphic that the personality of his persons stands 
out clear and unmistakable, while their character- 
istics, as developed in conversation and action, grow 
consistently distinct as the story advances. 

“Hot Plowshares” is full of power and vivid 
interest, sterling sense, happy wit, admirable charac- 
terization, striking incident, and well-wrought plot. 
It is a genuine novel; but it is more than a novel: it 
reproduces the inner life and motive power of the 
decade previous to our civil war— the profoundest 
experience which our people and our land have 


passed through. 


An American Four-in-Hand in Britain.’ 


Tuis is decidedly the best book of travel of the 
season. One cannot read five pages without an 
ardent desire to meet the genial, warm-hearted, and 
jovial Scotsman, who seems overflowing with the milk 
of human kindness, purified by the burning en- 
The 
man is greater than his story, and his deed is en- 
nobled by the motive. It was certain that such a 
man could collect a party of friends who would be 
thoroughly congenial. 


thusiasm of a most rich and impulsive nature. 


The journey was made in a 
coach-and-four from Brighton to Inverness, making a 
trip of over eight hundred miles, occupying the 
choicest portion of the English summer, from about the 
middle of June to the first week in August. Mr. Black, 
whose ‘‘ Adventures of a Phaeton” had confirmed a 

1 Hot Plowshares. A Novel. By Albion W. Tourgee, 


author of ‘‘ A Fool’s Errand,” etc. New York: Fords, 
Howard, & Hulbert. 18383. 


2An American Four-in-Hand in Britain. By Andrew 
Carnegie. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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day-dream of the author’s to take just such a journey, 
was to have witnessed the start, but was late by a 
few minutes. The journey lay through the most 
picturesque and lovely portions of England and Scot- 
land. The party visited schools, universities, abbeys, 
cathedrals, saw many of the noble and brave of 
England. The entire trip was a continual series of 
delights and pleasures. The author writes in a most 
charmingly full and confidential manner, throws in 
bits of sentiment and morals and moralizings as 
choice as his humor, and all in that richly overflowing 
way that suggests a most companionable and lovable 
man, loving and dearly beloved. We shall not tan- 
talize the reader by any further description. If you 
want a thoroughly enjoyable book, that is full of life, 
and pleasure, and philosophy, in the concrete, buy or 
borrow this book and read it. 


An Inland Voyage.! 


THIs is a most delightful series of sketches about a 
canoe voyage made by the writer and a friend. They 
make their way slowly through Belgium and the 
northern part of France; from Antwerp up the 
Scheldt; thence by the canals and the river Sambre 
to Etreux; then, after a short carry, they embark in the 
Oise, and float in the most dolce far niente manner 
down this beautiful stream to Pontoise, where the 
voyage ended. 
frank style. Its suggestive sketchy descriptions are 
sprinkled with happy sayings thrown in, in an uncon- 
ventional manner. 
ing, bright, original, and touched here and there 
with penetrating appreciative humor. 


The book is written in charmingly 


The book is very pleasant read- 


Oliver Cromwell.” 

CARLYLE was the first man to bring to the light the 
character, if not the life, of Oliver Cromwell, and to 
Carlyle’s works all who wish an intimate and thorough 
knowledge of the man must go. 
scriptive writing taste can take the place of those 
letters and speeches; they are invaluable to the 
student of English history during the turbulent times 
of the strife between Round Head and Cavalier. But 
to ordinary readers these will appear long drawn out 


No amount of de- 


and stupid; they wish shorter roads to an under- 
standing of the character of the Protector. 

To satisfy this want seems to have been the aim of 
Mr. Picton in this volume. The book is dependent 
upon the of Carlyle, and 
original historical matter, except a few facts fur- 


work contains no 


nished by one or two other modern scholars of that 
period of history. It is a plain narrative of the life of 
the man, and an exposition of his mission. As such, 

1An Inland Voyage. By Robert Louis 


author of “ Travels with a Donkey in the Cévennes.” 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 1883. 

2 Oliver Cromwell; the Man and his Mission. By J. 
Allanson Picton. With Steel Portrait. New York: Cas- 
sell, Petter, Gilpin, & Co. 


Stevenson, 
Bos- 
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it is undoubtedly the best at present accessible. 
There are a sufficient number of extracts from Crom- 
well’s letters and speeches to show his quaint style 
and stern habits of thought. 


Books and How to Use Them.! 


THIS attractive little volume is intended to meet 
the demand for a book on books that shall tell 
clearly, concisely, and practically, the best ways and 
best methods of reading, .the places and times for 
reading, the best classes of books to read, and the 
manner in which best to get access to the knowledge 
contained in books housed up within the walls of a 
public library. 

The reading of one subject and of many subjects; 
reading for pleasure and for profit; reading fast and 
slow; attention in reading; habits of reading and how 
acquired; reading what you like; skipping, memo- 
randa, note-books, marginalia, and all of the many 
methods of reading and memorizing are very thor- 
oughly gone into in the various chapters. The con- 
cluding chapters on “ Bibliography” and the use of 
the “ Public Library ” are particularly valuable. The 
practical explanation of the manner of using reference 
books cannot fail to be instructive to the reader and 
student, and the whole process of securing all the 
literature of a given subject in a public library is 
practically illustrated. One of the subjects the 
author takes for illustration is the literature concern- 
ing the poet Shelley. Nine men out of ten with free 
access to the shelves of the Astor Library might 
roam around among the books for weeks and not 
find more than one. or two lives of him. Mr. Van 
Dyke shows how a hundred volumes containing lives, 
monographs, reviews, memorials, narratives, conver- 
sations, estimates, characterizations, 
gathered together in half an hour. 


etc., can be 


The American Citizen’s Manual.’ 


Tuts work, of one hundred and forty-four pages, 
sets forth clearly and succinctly, and in an elementary 
manner, the organization and mode of action of gov- 
ernment in the United States. The National and 
State governments are separately discussed, the spe- 
cial functions, limitations, and mutual relations ce‘ined. 
Local governments, including county, township, and 
school district, are classed as being a part of State 
governments, and the peculiarities that prevail in dif- 
ferent sections of the country are also fully set forth. 
A chapter devoted to the Electorate discusses suf- 
frage, caucuses, primaries, and all the machinery of 
elections. The last chapter discusses the civil ser- 
vice. This forms a most interesting portion of the 


1 Books and How to Use Them. By John C. Van Dyke. 
New York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 

2 The American Citizen’s Manual. Part I. Governments 
(National, State, and local). The Electorate; the Civil Ser- 
vice. Edited by Worthington C. Ford. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1882. 
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book. Considerable fulness is manifest in the discus- 
sion. The writer evidently believes in civil-service 


reform. 


The World’s Foundations.! 


“THE World’s Foundations” is meant to be a com- 
panion volume to the author’s previous book on as- 
tronomy, in the domain of the sister science, geology. 
It is written much on the same plan, and is intended 
for the same class of readers, that is, for beginners. 
The book throughout evidences the careful work of a 
It is 
intended for beginners, but many who have already 


proficient, efficient, and conscientious writer. 


taken a course in geology will find it not only inter- 
esting, but instructive as well. 

Not the least useful thing in it is the index which 
accompanies it. Although brief, it is exceedingly 
comprehensive. 

The book is handsomely printed on fine paper, and 
substantially bound, and ought, from its useful char- 
acter, to have a large sale. 


Sun, Moon, and Stars.” 

As Prof. Pritchard says, in his pleasant preface to 
this book, it is often puzzling to answer the question: 
“Can you tell me of any little book on Astronomy 
But this book furnishes a 
The story of the 
Kosmos is told with a charming simplicity, giving the 
The 


poetry and prose of Astronomy are woven into the 


suited to beginners ?” 


ready answer to such a query. 
general truths relating to the solar system. 


story in a pleasant style and with sufficient accuracy 
of outline. This little book is a valuable one to put 
in the hands of children, for whom it is especially 


adapted. 


Led-Horse Claim.* 
Tue “Led-Horse Claim” was 
joined the Shoshone claim. 


in Colorado. It 
We find Conrath at the 
head of one, Hilgard the other. These men, repre- 
senting two opposing elements, directing and pro- 
contact. 


tecting their various interests, come in 


Disputes as to the boundary arise. At this point 
Cecil is introduced. She is the sister of the superin- 
tendent of Shoshone, beloved by Hilgard. From 
this is woven the fabric, at once attractive and beau- 
tiful. We notice each event as related, witness each 
new development, and plainly see that sad tragedy 
which robs the heroine of a brother and banishes 
her lover. We watch each change, and, almost 
without a shock, see the burden borne to its last 
home. 

1The World’s Foundations; or, Geology for Beginners, 
By Agnes Giberne. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 
530 Broadway. 1883. 

2Sun, Moon, and Stars. A Book for Beginners. By 
Agnes Giberne. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1883. 

3Led-Horse Claim. By Mary Hallock Foote. 
james R. Osgood & Co. 1883. 


Boston: 
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There are no startling disclosures, no wild scenes. 
The climax is managed with a masterly hand, and the 
meeting we feel to be the result of — we had almost 
said Fate — necessity. 

Mrs. Foote began as an illustrator of the stories of 
others. She has certainly not outstepped her realm 
when she takes the pen as well as the pencil. Writ- 
ten, it is true, to appear as a serial, it loses none of 
its grace by appearing in book form. 


Wanda. 

UNDER the name of “ Wanda,” Lippincott has 
published a translation of Ouida’s latest effort. It 
shows no new development of the author’s powers, 
The 
book is printed on poor paper, and is bound in paper 
covers. 


but contains many passages in her best vein. 


Wealth Creation.” 


AN American edition of this work by the English 
economist, Augustus Mongredien, has just been pub- 
lished with an introduction by Simon Sterne, author 
of * The Constitutional History and Political Develop- 
ment of the United States.” Mr. Mongredien, though 
belonging to the commercial class, has done what 
many of that class never do. He has gone behind 
the formulze of trade and mastered the principles as 
now understood. In a clear, masterly manner he 
presents his views upon the subject in hand. He 
demonstrates plainly the nature of wealth and its 
laws, and shows the effect of the increase of wealth 
upon society. 
thing for the dissemination of sound economic doc- 


Mr. Mongredien has done an excellent 


trines, by writing this volume, dealing with the most 
important facts and principles underlying the science 
of political economy. 


Days with Great Authors.* 
THE author opens the book with very pleasing 
To the 
great novelist is paid a fitting tribute by a dear friend. 
The great, tender heart, the noble, wise mind, the 


personal recollections of Charles Dickens. 


nature overflowing with love for his friends — and for 
all the creations of his fancy; inshort, the waz Dick- 
ens, as he wrote and loved, are fairly characterized in 
glowing language. We are told that “if he invited 
a friend to his house, and it was at a distance, he 
would write the most minute directions —a_ way-bill 
—and enliven every milestone with a point of humor 
or a happy suggestion of pleasure to come out of the 


excursion.” 
1 Wanda, Countess Von Szalras. A Novel. By Ouida. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1883. 


2 Wealth Creation. By Augustus Mongredien, author of 
“ Free Trade and English Commerce.” With an introduc- 
tion by Simon Sterne Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. New 
York, London, and Paris. 

3 Days with Great Authors; comprising choice selections 
from Charles Dickens, Sir Walter Scott, Wm. M. Thackeray, 
and Douglas ‘Jerrold. With Biographical Sketches. By 
Blanchard Jerrold. Illustrated. New York: R. Worth- 
ington, 770 Broadway. 1S83. 
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Asa speaker, Dickens would have established a 
splendid reputation. Some of his more characteris- 
tic speeches are here given. Very touching are the 
words of Dean Stanley over the grave of his friend. 

Lovers of the Waverley novels will be delighted with 
the noble characterization of Scott given in this vol- 
He 
glowed at the name of Montrose, with his victorious 
Highlanders.” 


ume. “Scott’s head was on fire with chivalry. 
The early life of Scott, his immense 
literary labors, his warm friendships, all interwoven 
with accounts of the circumstances of his different 
novels and poems, are graphically and fully described. 

The most interesting portion of “A Day with 
Thackeray ” is the chapter devoted to his letters. They 
are a key to the tender and livelier side of his char- 
acter. 

Speaking of Douglas Jerrold, the son says, ‘He 
was a man of the simplest habits, with the nature of 
childhood as fresh in him in his fiftieth year as when 
ke first looked over the broad sea from a Sheerness 
garret and saw the great war-ship dip under the 
horizon, — going, he longed to know whither. My 
father, the subject of this memoir, would have been 
remarked anywhere, not for an eccentricity, but for a 
simple freshness of manner, — the manner of a coun- 
try gentleman brightened by the sea. All his life 
the boy shone through the man.” 

This is a very large book, —is really four books, 
and is full of rich personal reminiscences of the lit- 
erary giants of the last generation. 


Fanchette.! 


“ FANCHETTE” is one of the latest issues of the 
Round Robin Series. 


novel, containing some good characters, some highly 


It is a somewhat indifferent 


colored incidents, and some very conventional situa- 
The foreign adventurer this time 
is a nihilist, a slight variation to suit the times. The 
scheming mother is about as usual. One of the 
heroes reveals himself to his friend as the Rajah of 
Rabul, and tells a wonderful tale of his life. Fanchette, 
herself, is a bright, sparkling character, and does 


tions and persons. 


much to redeem the book. 


Ingersollism.’ 

Tuis lecture, which has been heard from a hundred 
rostrums East and West, and which has now been 
withdrawn from the platform only that it may appear 
in the more permanent and available form of the 
printed page, boasts no attempt at new doctrines, and 
essays no purely ministerial or pulpit argument. It 
is, rather, the plain, straightforward statement of a 
layman’s reasons, based upon common-sense, and the 
experience of business and professional men, for not 
accepting the theories of the great apostle of Infidelity. 

1Round Robin Series. Fanchette. By One of her Ad- 
mirers. Boston: J.R. Osgood &Co. 1883. 


2 Ingersollism.—From a Secular Point of View. By 
ao eorge R, Wendling. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg, 
50. 
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Lowell Birthday Book.' 


WE know of but few writers to whom the term 
“ quotable ” is so eminently applicable as to Lowell. 
His poems and prose writings are full of lines and 
sentences so rich and suggestive that they at once 
arouse trains of thought in the reader. 
ties make this little volume of extracts from Lowell 


These quali- 
very satisfactory. It follows other books of the same 
sort as to general style and arrangement, giving 
birthdays of noted personages, with blank spaces 
for additions. 


European Breezes.” 


THIs is a little book of bright, fresh sketches of 
travel. Though going over old ground, the writer, by 
her pleasing, sketchy style, has managed to produce 
a very readable volume. The introduction is espe- 
cially delightful, while the pages that follow are full of 
interesting bits of information, bright fancies, charm- 
ing descriptions, and pleasant little incidents of travel. 
The chapters devoted to general remarks upon routes, 
expenses, and such matters, contain many sensible 
suggestions that will be useful to those contemplating 
a similar tour. 


A Summer in the Azores.’ 

A PERUSAL of this little volume will prove to any 
one that the Azores is a most delightful place to spend 
a few months. Being out of the beaten track of 
travellers, everything is novel andinteresting. As but 
little has been written descriptive of sights and scenes 
in these islands, this book will be very acceptable. 
In a simple, natural style, the writer describes the 
voyage, the ports, peasant life, and the scenery among 
the islands. 


From Ponkapog to Pesth.*‘ 


THE reader will probably not find Ponkapog set 
down in any but the very latest gazetteer. It is the 
Indian name of a little New England village from 
which the writer sallied forth a while ago on a pil- 
grimage beyond the sea. Ponkapog scarcely merits 
a description; and Pesth—the farthest point east to 
which his wanderings led him — has been too often 
described. He is thus happily relieved of the onus 
of making strictly good the title of these papers, 
whose chief merit, indeed, is that they treat of 
neither Pesth nor Ponkapog. 

This collection of light, graceful travel sketches 
makes very pleasant reading. The author writes col- 
lectively, but particularly and descriptively. The 
papers are infused with an agreeable, penetrating 

1 Lowell Birthday Book. 
Co. 1833. 

2 European Breezes. 
& Shepard. 1882. 

3A Summer in the Azores, 
Lee & Shepard. 1882. 

4From Ponkapog to Pesth. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 1883. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
By Marie J. Pitman. Boston: Lee 


By C, Alice Baker. Boston: 
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humor that delights in strange contrasts and gro- 
tesque situations. Speaking of the custom across the 
water “ of making so much of the dead,” he says: “ It 
would be an interesting operation, if it were practica- 
ble, to draw a line between the local reverence for 
the virtues of the deceased, and the strictly mundane 
spirit which regards him as assets.” In the chapter 
on Beggars, — professional and amateur, — are many 
examples of Mr. Aldrich’s manner of lighting up asub- 
ject by some humorous generalexpression. “I have 
known even a less compromising thing than a turn of 
the eyelid to establish financial relations between the 


stranger and the native.” Upon one occasion the 


“ 


writer gave a group of beggars “nothing but a genial 
smile, which they divided among them with that resig- 
nation which seems to be a national trait.” 

“Some one” is ‘that anonymous person who is 
always saying the wisest and most delightful things 
just as you are on the point of saying them yourself.” 


Through One Administration.' 

No one can doubt Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s powers 
as a writer of fiction, even though her last novel be 
the only one read. It is full of evidences of her abil- 
ities. The style is ready, firm, and shows easy self- 
possession on the part of the writer, qualities essen- 
tial in a novel. But we cannot but wish that she 
would pour her native talents in different moulds, 
with results more pleasant to behold. 

“Through One Administration” is full of morbid 
analyses of motives and situations. Indeed, the whole 
book is a situation the portrayal of which cannot be 


productive of good. 


A Fashionable Sufferer.’ 


THE satire of “A Fashionable Sufferer ” 
and the moral wholesome. 


is delicate 
Dealing with certain 
fashionable and social exaggerations and weaknesses, 
these “ chapters from life’s comedy ” are written in a 
delightful, light, half-cynical style. Just enough cyn- 
icism to put them in their true light, and just enough 
semi-earnestness to make them appear real, — all being 
tempered by a humor which shows social absurdities 
in such a light that one is forced to smile at them in 
asort of a friendly manner, knowing that they are only 
external. The book consists of conversations be- 
tween “The beautiful N. E., a nervous exhaustionist 
and modern invalid,’ and her friends, the chief of 
whom is Mr. Cynicus Dodge, a rich “society man” 
with “positive views” and great experiences, and a 
few “papers,” stories, and a lecture, of which this 


same gentleman is the admired author. “The beau- 


1Through One Administration. By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, author of ‘That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,” etc. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Company. 1883. 

2 A Fashionable Sufferer, or Chapters from Life’s Comedy. 
By Augustus Hoppin, author of ‘* Recollections of the Aus- 
tin House.” Illustrated by the author. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Company. 1883. 
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tiful N. E.” is just well enough to go to the opera, 
and just sick enough zo¢ to go to church; she de- 
lights in lying upon her cushioned couch thinking 
what she would do if she were only “ strong” like 
“other people.” Mr. Cynicus Dodge is something 
of a pessimist for a societyman. The indefinite, mel- 


ancholy melody of “ modern poetry ” does not suit him; 


he does not believe very strongly in “ flirting” and 
has a number of other infidel eccentric theories. He 


reads to his lady friends, while summering in Triccet- 
Kennoc, “some portions of a curious MS. found in 
a chamber of an unknown gentleman who sighed 
himself to death last winter in the fourth story of No. 
149,763 Walnut street, Philadelphia.” ‘This is a tale 
of the inconstancy and infidelity of women who for- 
get their murmured vows after six months’ separation 
The 
the book is traced up in a vivid manner by the re- 
covery of ‘‘the beautiful N. E.” upon her betrothal 
to Cynicus Dodge. 

Illustrations by the author, drawn in his peculiar 


from the recipient of their flattery. moral of 


and delightful style, are sprinkled through the vol- 
ume and add much to the pleasure of its perusal. 


In the Olden Time! 


Is faithful in spirit to the time with which it deals. It 
is a tale of Germany at the time of the Reformation, 
when the conflict between church authority and the 
spreading spirit of freedom of opinion was taking 
form and growing strong. Barons, maidens, priests, 
grooms, and peasants walk its pages, representatives 
of all the classes of the times. In the plot are chiv- 
alrous, noble deeds, as well as burnings, battles, and 
torturings. 
the reader away from the ultra-realism of to-day, 
showing some strong true characters. 


It is a strong, healthful romance, taking 


Minor Notices. 


“ Paul Dreifuss ” is the title of a tasteful little vol- 
ume, by John W. Allen, Jr. (Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 
266 pp. $1.00.) It is a description of a trip to Eu- 
rope of a middle-aged, philosophically-minded gentle- 
man, whose home is on the banks of the Hudson. 
The book is full of quaint observations, pleasing criti- 
cisms of men and things, and the brighter phases of 
talk and travel. Without obtruding personal views, 
the author discusses, in a clear, interesting manner, 
the various social, religious, political, and personal 
problems that interest mankind in every clime. 


“On the Wing” (Lee & Shepard, Boston) is a 
bright, fresh narrative of a trip from Boston to San 
Francisco. It was evidently written for a Boston pa- 
per; not that it is at all newspapery, but it has the air 
of catering to a Boston audience. The writer was 
amazed at the nascent civilization of the great West. 

1 Leisure Hotr Series. In the Olden Time. By the au- 
thor of ** Noblesse Oblige,” etc. New York: Henry Holt 
& Company. 1883. 
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Like many others she had not anticipated much re- 
finement, and was surprised to find signs of culture, 
The book is all the more 
readable from its very freshness. 


even in San Francisco. 
The style is pure 
and pleasing, and it is full of bright bits of out-of-the 
way information and news. 


‘‘Au Bonheur des Dames” (Peterson & Brothers, 
‘Philadelphia) is the latest of Zola’s novels. It pur- 
ports to be a realistic representation of life in the 
It may be true to life. If so, 
life is terrible in Paris. It may be the idea of the 
author that people ought to learn about life as it is in 


great shops of Paris. 


Paris. If so, we must differ from the author. The 
book is heart-sickening, and saddening beyond 
measure. It gives one a moral nightmare. It is 


steeped in a vat of filth and crime, and is redolent 
with the very atmosphere of moral rottenness. 


“The Bridal Eve” (Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Bros.) is the title of Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth’s 
last “thrilling and absorbing” story of the good old- 
fashioned sort. 


“Sam Hobart” (New York: Frank & Wagnals) 
was an engineer on the Boston & Worcester Rail- 
road, — a man whose sturdy, Christian uprightness 
made him a good example of an influential man in an 
humble sphere, and whose life is worthy of such a 
record. 


“The Advanced Question Book” (Syracuse: C. W: 
Bardeen) consists of a series of questions and 
answers, classified as “ Literature,” “ History,” etc. 


“Deep Breathing” (New York: M. L. Holbrook 
& Co.) treats of the subject as a voluntary exercise 
for promoting the art of song, and for curing weak- 
nesses and affections of the throat and lungs, especially 
consumption. The book is translated from the Ger- 
man of Sophia Marquise A. Ciccolina. This is the 
first time this subject has received such attention, and 
the book is worthy of careful perusal. 


‘*The Opium Habit and Alcoholism” (New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co.) gives complete diagnoses and 
treatment for those two diseases. It is a valuable and 
comprehensive work. 


“Bird Bolts” (Boston: Geo. H. Ellis) is made up 
almost entirely of short, sketchy essays, reprinted 
from the Boston Herald. They are clever little 
articles upon current topics, full of sound observa- 
tions, and written in a bright, pleasing style. 


“ What to do First in Accidents and Emergencies ” 
(Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son, & Co.) is a most 
practical little manual. It is a book that should be 
read, containing more and better advice than any 
similar book of which we know. 
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“The Bible Hand-Book” (Angus Hoyt. Illustrated. 
J. Fagan & Son, Philadelphia) is an elegantly printed 
and substantially bound volume of nearly eight 
hundred pages. 

It compresses an immense amount of varied and 
instructive matter within a small compass, including 
a view of the evidences, the canon, inspiration, the 
principles of biblical criticism, chronology, the ex- 
ternal helps drawn from profane history, geography, 
manners and customs, etc., interpretation of prophecy, 
and an examination of the characteristics of the vari- 
ous books of the Bible. 

It is a valuable summary of information in the vari- 
ous departments of biblical study. Such a Hand- 
Book, ranging under the appropriate heads the re. 
sults of investigation in a condensed form, so as to 
present a suitable outline for the student, and a guide 
for the class-room, has long been a desideratum. It 
will surely be a great help to students of theology, as 
well as to private readers of the Scriptures. 


“American Cottages.” (American Cottages, con- 
sisting of forty-four large quarto plates. William T. 
Comstock, architectural publisher, New York.) 

This book contains original designs, from a number 
of leading architects, of medium and low-cost cot- 
tages, seaside and country houses, and also designs for 
a club-house, pavilion, school-house, and a small sea- 
side chapel. Plans for the various floors are given, 
different views of the cottages, and a form of speci- 
fication for cottages. The plates are well printed, on 
heavy paper, and the volume is substantially and 
elegantly bound. 
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Every wheelman will be interested in the “Tem- 
perance Telescope,” for it is by S. Conant Foster: 
It is in the happiest vein of the wheelman poet, and 
shows him in the rather unique character of a tem- 
perance reform2r. It is aptly illustrated by J. How- 
ard Doane. The poem descriptive of each picture 
seen through the telescope is a strong temperance 
lecture in itself. will be 
found most interesting and instructive to all temper- 


These “object lessons” 
ance workers. An appendix gives a large number of 
facts and arguments bearing upon different phases of 
(J. H. Stearns, 58 Reade Street, New 
Price, 25 cents. 


the question. 
York.) 


“The Clarendon Dictionary,” by William H. Brown 
and S. S. Haldeman, University Publishing Com- 


. 
pany, New York, is one of the most admirable com- 


pendiums of English speech which has come under 
our notice. It is very convenient in form; it is well 
bound, and printed in clear type in double columns. 
As a book of handy reference it has everything in its 
externals that could be asked for; and, as the work of 
two scholars, it rises at once out of the range of ordi- 
nary books of this class. It is what it claims to be, — 
a concise handbook of the English language in 
spelling, pronunciation, and definition, and is es- 
pecially adapted for school, home, and business use. 
Into a small space it condenses the result of wide 
scholarship, containing many scientific and other 
words of recent use, and to be found only in late edi- 
tions of the standard dictionaries. The vocabulary is 
printedin distinct Clarendon type, and the eye readily 


follows the line of words down the columns. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


seriously affected as has been supposed,—a fact 
which our readers will all be glad to learn. She tells 
also of a graceful tribute which Mr. Hayne lately paid 
to a lady who was for a short time his hostess. On 
the last night of his stay she said to him: * Mr. 
Hayne, I wish, when I am gone, you would write 
three lines about me for Henry’s (her husband’s) 


sake.” The next morning Mr. Hayne handed her 


these lines: — 


“ Three lines when thou art dead — it must not be! 
For never more couldst thou be dead to me! 
God’s angels sometimes leave their native sky, 
But ah! my friend, the angels cannot die.” 


LipPincotts will 
volume, “ Calumet of the Coteau, and other Poetical 
Legends of the Border.” 


soon publish an_ interesting 


THE interest manifested in England for the most 
notable American books has, within the last few years, 
increased to a surprising extent. The works of our 
best known writers are republished in London almost 
as soon as issued in Boston or New York, precisely as 
those of distinguished English authors are printed 
here. Not long ago Messrs. Macmillan & Co. brought 
out a cheap edition of Mrs. Burnett’s charming story, 
“ Louisiana.” Though thoroughly American in charac- 
ter and scenery (which, perhaps, was one of its chief 
recommendations to English readers), it became at 
once an extraordinary success, and many thousand 
Another American 
which has achieved a deserved appreciation abroad is 
Mr. Cable’s collection of short stories contained in 
the volume “ Old Creole Days.” The book was recently 
brought out by Mr. David Douglas in his series of ex- 
quisite little volumes, reprints from American books, 
in which already many of the best works of our mod- 
ern fiction writers have appeared. 


copies have been sold. book 


Harper's Weekly for June 2 contained a full-page 
illustration of the League parade. 


JouNn WiLEy & Sons will issue immediately the re- 
arranged and revised edition of volume two of “ Mod- 
ern Painters.” 

It will be, certainly, a remarkable book, for it will 
contain Mr. Ruskin’s criticism of his own work, and 
readers will find him as unsparing as heretofore. 
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D. LOTHROP & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


SPARE MINUTE SERIES. 

Edited by E. E. Brown. 5 vols, 16mo, cloth, $5.00; imi- 
tation half calf, $6.25; full imitation calf, gilt sides, $7.50. 

Cheerful Words. From George MacDonald; introduc- 
tion by James T. Fields. 

Thoughts that Breathe. From Dean Stanley; introduc- 
tion by Phillips Brooks. 

The Might of Right. From Gladstone; introduction by 
John D. Long. 

True Manliness. From Thomas Hughes; introduction 
by James Russell Lowell. 

Living Truths, From Charles Kingsley; introduction by 
W. D. Howells. 


FROM THE HUDSON TO THE NEVA. 
A boy’s book. By Davin KER, 36 illustrations. 12mo, $1.25. 
A story of travel and adventure in southern Europe and 
the Malay Islands, While the incidents are of an exciting 
nature, the narrative is unusually true tonature, the author, 
@ well-known New York journalist and traveller, having the 
year previous visited the scenes and people he describes. 


WIDE AWAKE O. 


The second volume of the year 1S82. 4to, chromo board 
covers, $1.50; extra cloth binding, $2.00. 


THE IMAGINATION 

And other Essays. By Grorcgz MacDona.tp, LL.D., 
author of ** Glenwarlock,” ‘* Weighed and Wanting,” etc. 
Introduction by A. P. Peabody, D.D. Price, $1.50. 
* These charming essays by that prince of writers, George 
MacDonald, will be read everywhere with delight. The 
subjects range from “ grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 
and their treatment is marked by healthiness of sentiment, 
keen and appreciative thought, and happiness of expression. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER, 


His Life, Genius, and Writings. By W. SLoane KEN- 
NEDY, author of “Life of Henry W.. Longfellow,” etc. 
With illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


A faithful record of the life of the “ Quaker Poet.” 





ARTHUR G. CARTER, 


Successor to W. M. WRIGHT. 


Importer and Dealer in 


4 East 59th Street, New York. 
SECOND-HAND BICTSLES Bought and Sold. 
[7 


it 2 Bicycles 
on Commission, 


The Largest Stock of Second-hand Bicycles in the United States. 


Repairing Done in all its Branches. 


Nickeling, Enameling and Painting. 


Agents for all noted makes of Bicycles. 
A full line of Sundries, all of our own manufacture, on hand. 


SEND THREE-CENT STAMP FOR LIST 








SEBA’S DISCIPLINE. 

By Marte Oxtver, author of * Ruby Hamilton,” “* Old 
and New Friends.” 14mg, illustrated, $1.50. 

‘* Seba’s Discipline” is a leaf from the book of every-day 
life; but the interest of the book does not lie altogether in 
the story. Wrought into it are certain truths and lessons 
which the writer skilfully impresses upon the minds of her 
readers,and which can only serve to round out and perfect 
the lives of those who heed them. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 

Done into English prose. By S.H.Butcner, M.A., 
Fellow and Prealector of University College, Oxford, and 
A. Lana, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
12mo, extra cloth, bevelled and gilt, $1.50. 


AROUND THE RANCH. 
By BELLE KELLOGG TowNE. 12m0, $1.25. 

This new issue of the V. I. F. Series ERIN carmen 
as popular oe its prodecsspors. Jt is origin shy al 
written with great naturalness and power; its os is ex» 
quisitely touching. s Peas” 

KEENIE’S TO-MORROW. 

By Jenni M. D. ConkKLIN (Jennie M. Drinkwater). 
1amo, illustrated, $1.25. 

A book full of healthful stimulus and graphic delineation 
of character, Bright in incident and intense in interest. 


HILL REST. 
By Susan M. MouttTon. 12mo, $1.25. 

One of the sweetest pictures of home life. The storyis 
fresh and entertaining, and carries its lessons admirably. 

LIBRARIES IN CLOTH BINDINGS. 
Any volume sold separately at $1.50. 

Lothrop’s Library of Entertaining History. Edited by 
ARTHUR GILMAN, M:A. Each volume illustrated. 5 vols, 
cloth, $7.50; half Russia, $10.00. 

A History of the American People. By Tue Epitor. 

Spain. By Prof. James A. HARRISON. 

Switzerland. By Harrigt D. S. MCKENZIE. 

Egypt. By CLara ErsKINE CLEMENT. 

India. By FANNiz£ Roper FEuDGE. 

China. By Rospert K. Douc ass, in preparation. 

THE LORD’S DAY RESCUED. 

By ALEXANDER SEssIons. With introduction by Henry 
M. Dexter, D.D. 16mo, cloth, $0.60. 

“ 1 am persuaded that these pages of my friend of many 
years ought to carry conviction to the doubter and denier, 
as 1 am sure they cannot fail to carry editication and com- 
fort to those who are so happy as already wisely to love and 
purely to keep the Sabbath."—From Introduction. 


POLLY’S SCHEME. 

By Corypon. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, 40 cts. 

Here is a book that onght to create a sensation; bright, 
breezy and jolly; full of life from cover to cover, and 
worthy a place in any of the countless carpet-bags which 
will be packed by vacationists this summer. ‘* Polly’s 
Scheme” is one that has occurred to hundreds of weary 
city-dwellers when casting about to find ways and means to 
spend the summer months comfortably and profitably. It 
was for herself and husband to rent a nice little furnished 
house in the country for the summer, persuade their friends 
to live with them on the coéperative plan, save money, and 
be happy. Polly and her husband were young and inexpe- 
rienced, and imagined that they had made an original dis- 
covery. They were successful in securing just such a place 
as they dreamed of, and took possession, with the promise 
of boarders as soon as the season should open. The book 
is a history of the occurrences and happenings of that sum- 
mer, and a most entertaining history itis. From the sudden 
advent and equally sudden departure of Mrs, Vivian Syl- 
vester— who insisted on havinga fire lighted every morning 
to take the chill off the air for the sake of her poodle— 
down to the close of the season, when the curtain falls on 
the story and its characters, it is full of surprises and hu- 
morous incidents. The character drawing is clearly and 
skiifully donc, and the whole book husn’t a dull sentence in 
it. lris just long enough to be read in a single afternoon, 
and the laziest man in the world could not possibly go to 
sleep over it. Mark it down for a sure place in the vacation 
bundie of books, even if it has to be read before that time, 
It will bear a second perusal. 

For sale by booksellers, and sent, postage paid, by the 
publishers, on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
32 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 





$0.50. 


$0.50. 
$2.00. 
$0.20. 


$0.09. 
$0.20. 


$0.03. 
$2.00. 
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THE WHEELMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Bound volume of THE WHEELMAN, October, 1882, to March, 
1883. (See advt. page III.) 480 pages; splendid illustra- 
tions; elegantly bound. 


THE WHEELMAN ART SUPPLEMENT; choicest engravings 
and poems from the first nine issues of THE WHEELMAN. 
(See advt. page XXIV.) Most superbly illustrated publica- 
tion devoted to the wheel. 


Pratt’s American Bicycler, 260 pages, substantially bound; 
complete index. (See advt., 3d page cover.) 


A Bicycle Tour in England and Wales; splendidly illustrated. 
(See advt., 3d page cover.) 


BicycLte Tactics. T.S. Miller. A complete Manual for 
drilling Bicycle Clubs; illustrations by the author. (See advt. 
page XIX.) 


Two sample Engravings from The Art Supplement. 


Sample copy of the Wheelman; sample illustrations of Art 
Supplement; conditions for securing premiums and presents; 
complete instructions How to Get Subscribers. . 


Instructions How to Get Subscribers. 


(See advt. page X. of cur- 


THE WHEELMAN for one year. 
rent issue. 


THE WHEELMAN COMPANY, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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SPEND YOUR VACATION AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS., SEPT. 18, 19, 20, 1883. 


AND WITNESS THE GRANDEST. 


Camp, Meet and Bicycle Tournament 


EVER HELD IN THE WORLD, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


THE SPRINGFIELD BICYCLE CLUB, 


ON WHICH OCCASION WILL BE GIVEN 


$4,500 IN PRIZES! ial 
$1,000 CUP! $500 TRICYCLE! 





R@S™ Don’t fail to see the CAMP ILLUMINATION, the BANDS OF MUSIC, GRAND DISPLAY 
OF FIREWORKS, RACES of all kinds; the whole winding up with a BANQUET for VISITING WHEEL- 
MEN. 

For further particulars send your name to the Springfield Bicycle Club, and receive the Springfield 
Wheelmen’s Gazette free for six months, giving full particulars of this great and wonderful Meet. 


Address, 


THE SPRINGFIELD BICYCLE CLUB, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S. A. 


The American Bicycle Co.! THE INSTALMENT PLAN. 


We have the Agency for Springfield and vicinity for the 


Pore MANUFACTURING Co.’s Celebrated By Special Arrangements with The Pope MP's C0., 
BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 


ae Galumbia Biyoes and Trials, 


THE COLUMBIA, SPECIAL, EXPERT 
AND IDEALS FOR BOYS. 





We are enabled to offer the 


Expert Columbia, 
Standard Columbia, 
Columbia Tricycle, 


We have in Stock 30 Second-hand Bicycles and Tricycles 
tor sale at the lowest possible cash prices. 


N.B. SO in. Royal Salvo, $15.00 ats 
Bicycles bought, sold ard exchanged. EASY INSTALMENTS. 


Bicycle sundries constantly on hand. 


Bicycle Repairing a Specialty. Full particulars sent on application. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., B. KITTREDGE & CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
With Goodyear Rubber Store, Opp. Haynes Hotel. 166 MAIN STREET, 


M.D. GILLETT, Manager. CINGINNA TI, OHIO. 
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STALE & BURT, 
509 Tremont Street, (Odd Fellows’ Hall,) Boston, Mass. 


New ENGLAND CENTRAL AGENCY FOR THE 


“AMERICAN SANSPARIEL” ROADSTER, LIGHT-ROADSTER & RACER, 
AND THE “AMERICAN” BICYCLES. 


SoLE AGENTS FOR BosTON AND VICINITY FOR THE 


“VICTOR ROTARY” TRICYCLE and the “AMERICAN STAR” BICYCLE. 
A Full Line of Sundries. Send 3 cent stamp for Catalogue. 
THE HARTFORD SEWING MACHINE. 
Light. y a: Elegant Woodwork, 
Quiet, its e Easy Running, 

Simple, Perr ieaeee . 2 ie Nickel-Plated, 
Durable, aaa BF £4. Ball Bearings, 
Decorated, Via Rene aS 43 | Pearl-Stitch. 





The most complete machines in all EAS, Sean eater . 
respects ever offered to the Public. “x B ons For full particulars apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Columbia Bicycle School and Salestoom. 


A FULL LINE OF BICYCLES AND BICYCLE SUNDRIES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
214 and 216 East Thirty-Fourth Street, New York. 
A PLEASANT RIDING HALL. Instruction from 8.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Season Tickets for 30 days, $3 — May be applied toward purchase: 
ELLIOTT MASON, Manager. 


THE WHEELMAN. 


“ The tasteful cover, the numerous illustrations of good quality, and the text itself, rank this among the 
most attractive of the monthly magazines. The bound Volume I. makes a. very handsome appearance, and 
has a permanent usefulness in its descriptions of bicycling tours, by which the adventurous may be guided.” — 
The Nation, New York. 

“One who is not already a devotee of the bicycle would soon be converted by reading this organ of the 
‘wheelmen.’ "— 7he Critic, New York. 

“THE WHEELMAN, the bicycle organ for this country, is as breezy and stimulating as the lover of out-door 
life could desire.” — The Continent, Philadelphia. 

“Tt has pleasant essays, serial stories, in which the wheel and wheelmen appear, poems, and lively records 
of bicycle rides in many countries. The reading matter is mostly fresh, lively and agreeable, and the illustra- 
tions are good.”"—M. Y. Tribune. 

“ Both the letter press and illustrations of this magazine are equal to the costliest and most elaborately 
got-up art magazines known in Engiand.”—Daily Sportsman, London, Eng. 
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THE BRITISH CHALLEN( 


Made by SINGER & CO., Coventry. 
rote Agents, STODDARD, LOVERING & CO., Bo. 


” Importers of other leading English Bicycles ¢& 


£Go0OD AGENTS WANTED. 





NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND R.R. 


The Favorite FOR ing with thro’ 
Line, with Pull- : . trains to 
man ‘‘.? Philadelphia, South and 
/ -around New West 
ald York City, s . 
. without change, Baltimore, Trains leave 
yi — Tromsfer AND Boston “ 1:30 
teamer Mary- : r. M., daily, 
Jand, connect- Washington. and Sundays. 


Pullman Parlor Cars 
On Bosten and Hudson River Trains, via Hartford. Direct 
communication for West Point, Poughkeepsie and 
Catskill Mountains. 





J, | es 
$30 Tomweand | Grand Central teen tice 
6.17 A. M5 on night trains. 
dian, leave Depot, a 
New York at eaves New 
11.34P.M.,week| New York. York at 10.59. 


NORWICH LINE for NEW YORK. 


Special Fast Express Train, with Parlor Cars, leaves 
Boston at 7.00 P. M., week days, connecting with elegant 
Steamers, “ City oF WORCESTER” and “ City oF Boston.” 


Via New York ° 
City& Northern | New Line to 
a R. Leaves ; 
oston at 9 A.M. 
connecting at New York. 


Boston for Providence. 
Express Trains leave Boston at 9 a, m., 3.10 and §.45 p.m. 
Returning at 8.15 and 11.20 a, m., and 4.30 p. m. 
Tickets, Staterooms and Berths secured at office, 205 
Washington Street, 322 Washington Street, corner of Milk, 
and at Station, foot of Summer Street, Boston. 


S. M. FELTON, Jr., A. C. KENDALL, 
Gen. Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 


1ssth st.. New 
ork, with 6th 
and gth avenue 

lines of Ele- 
vated Railway. 














The only Illustrated Bicycling News- 


paper in America. 
Published every Wednesday. 





FRED. JENKINS, - - - « 4 + « = « « « Eprrtor. 
CHAS, E. PRATT, - - + - EptrortaL Contrisutor. 
EDWIN OLIVER, - - - - - - BuSINESS MANAGER. 


Subscription Price $1.50 per annum, 
Send for specimen copy. 








and S° 


RELI 
AND T 


MANUFACTURED 1 


WM. S. KIMBALL 


The Connoisseurs and 1] 
America in Fine Go. 


Established, 1846. hind trst Prix. 
FRAGRANT VANITY. 
NEW VANITY FAIR. 








THREE KINGS. 


SOLD in all PARTS of the WORLD. 











THE JouN WILkiNson Co, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 


— IN THEIR — 
NEW STORE, 
68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, 


HAVE NOW THE 


LARGEST STORE IN AMERICA 


DEVOTED TO 


BICYCLES © 
ACCESSORIES, 


GAMES, HOME AMUSEMENTS, 
SPORTS & PASTIMES, &C. 


Send for illustrated catalogues, and call when in Chicago, 


AGENT FOR 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 





BiIcYCLE 


TACTICS. 


A complete Manual for drilling Bicycle Clubs, Leagues or State Divisions. 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 


Tr. S&S. 


MIiLUGuER. 


PRICE, ONLY 20.CENTS. Every wheelman intending to be at the N. Y. Meet should be provided with a copy. 
For SALE aT THIS OFFICE. 
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OR ROTARY TRICY CLE 
HERSOVERMAN WitEEL OO 
ARTFORD,CONN.U- 


The Victor Rotary 
is the easiest running 
and best appointe 
Tricycle on the mar 
ket. For 
catalogue, giving fal 


illustrated 


particulars, send 3 cent 
stamp to the Overman 
Wheel Co., No. 34 Cou- 
rant Building, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Licensed by the Pope 
M’f’g Co. 








BUTTONWOOD BEACH 
MOTEL. 


Opened for the season. Surroundings un- 


surpassed. Table and service unexcelled. 


Terms less for equal accommodations than 
any resort on the bay. 


SAMUEL D. SPINK, 


PROPRIETOR. 


ea Perego 
Bicycle Shirts, Tennis Jerseys, 
Lacrosse Shirts and Bicycle Gloves, 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF BICYCLE 
HOSE IN ALL COLORS. 


128 & 130 FULTON STREET, 87 NASSAU STREET, | 


NEW YORK. 


THE WHEELMAN SOUVENIR 
OF THE L. A. W. MEET. 





A SECOND EDITION. 


On account of the demand for the ‘ Souvenir,’’ a second | 


edition has been published. 


PRICE, $1.00. 





| tered in gold, 
| binders to any old subscriber who wi 
| and the name of a new subscriber. 
| is 85 cents, post-paid. 

wanting the binder for 25 cents extra. 








Common Sense Binder 


Is the MOST COMPLETE AND PERFECT DEVICE ever offered 
the public for filing and binding Pamphlets, Periodicals, 
Magazines, Sheet Music, and loose Papers of every descrip- 


, 
\ 


| tion. 


The. BINDING DEVICE is composed of STEEL strips or 
stubs, between which the papers are held firmly —as ina 
vise —by means of two or more Steel Fasteners, which can- 


| not stretch and allow the papers to work loose, or the book 


to sag from the cover. 

The BACK IS FLEXIBLE, and adjusts itself to any thick- 
ness; hence the volume always corresponds to the actual 
thickness of the papers bound, 

It is ENTIRELY FREE FROM COMPLICATED FIXTURES 
(such as needles, rubber straps, hooks or strings), and is, 
either as a temporary or PERMANENT BINDER, SIMPLE, 
PRACTICAL, DURABLE, and superior to any other. 

We have the Common Sense Binder made for THE 
WHEELMAN, It is the finest binder in the market, let- 
We will send FREE, post-paid, one of these 

fi send us two dollars 
The price of the binder 
We will print the name of the person 


THE WHEELMAN COMPANY, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








(} 
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BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 











OF ANY KIND, SEND STAMP TO 
Dayton, Ohio. 
For large Illustrated Price-List. 
Second Hand Machines Wanted. 
ID WILL-PAY. You. 
Manufacturers of: 
BICYCLES, TRICYCLES 
AND 
T 
(7 
I VELOCIPEDES. 
£ WESTERN TOY COMPANY, 
im SO 495 N. Wells St., Chicago, I]. 
BICrcres. COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 
I Send for the Por—E MANUFACTURING CoMPANyY’s 
Catalogue, to 166 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, where is one 
Fire Arms, Lawn Tennis, Rubber, Fish Tackle, Tri- 
cycles, Gymnasium and Home Gymnasium Goods, Roller 
Skates from 65 cents, Cutlery, Archery, Base Balls and 
Bats. Catalogues Free. Subscriptions to THe WHEEL- 
B. KITTREDGE & CO. 
A BICYCLE TOUR IN ENGLAND & WALES. 
Made in 1879, 
By the President ALFRED D. CHANDLER, and Captain 
CLUB OF Boston, MAss. 
With an appendix giving information on the use of 
the Bicycle, both in Europe and the United States. 
Also four maps and seventeen illustrations. 


GUMP BROS., 
j WESTERN TOY COMPANY, 
| 3 
4< 
Send for Descriptive Catalogu 
ot the chief depots of the Company with assortment on hand. 
MAN taken at 166 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Joun C. Suar?, Jr., of the SUFFOLK BICYCLE 
Price, $2.00. For sale by THE WHEELMAN. 





“THE AMERICAN BICYCLER,” 
By Cuas. E. Pratt: 

A comprehensive work on the History, Manufac- 
ture and Use of the Bicycle. It is designed to aid 
the learner, the expert, and any who are interested in 
the Bicycle in any way. It covers the entire field and 
all the interests of the wheel in all its relations. 

Two hundred andsixty-one pages. Boundinleather- 
cette. Price, 50 cents, and for sale by THE WHEELMAN. 





AGENTS FOR 


Town and State. 
Adrian, Mich., 
Albany; N. Y., 
Baltimore, Md., 
Brighton, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 
Chicago, IIL, 
Cincinnati, O.,, 
Cleveland, O., 
Columbus, O., 
Dayton, O., 
Detroit, Mich., 

E. Saginaw, Mich., 
Elmira, N. Y., 
Fremont, Ohio, 
Hudson, N. Y., 
Lancaster, Penn., 
Lexington, Ky., 
Louisville, Ky., 
Marshall, Mich., 
Nashua, N. IT. 
New York, N. Y., 
Peoria, IL, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Pittsficld, Mass., 
Portland, Maine, 
Rochester, N. Y., 
Salt Lake C’y, Utah, 
Sidney, O., 
Springfield, O., 

St. Louis, Mo., 
Scranton, Pa., 
Sherman, N. Y., 
Sidney, Ohio, 
Silver Creek, N. Y., 
Somerville, N. J., 
Troy, ¥. ¥ 

Utica, N, Y., 
Washington, D, C., 


“BICYCLES AND THE WHEELMAN, 


Name and Address. 


. B. Mumford. 
W.G. Paddock, 60 State Street. 
S, T. Clark & Co., Franklin Building. 
W. W. Stall. 
J... Isham, 14 E. Seneca Street. 
John Wilkinson Co.,68 & 70 Wabash av 
B. Kittredge & Co., 166 Main Street. 
Davis & Hunt, 147 Ontario Street, 
C.J. Krag, 7 S. High Street. 
Gump Bros., 34 N. Main Street. 
T. B. Rayl & Co., 112,114 Woodward av 
H. L. Shaw. 
W. II. Longstreet. 
Frank P. Miller. 
H. R. Bryan. 
Martin Rudy, 9 E. King Street. 
Frank P. Scearce, 
Horace Beddo, 140 4th ave, 
A. IH, Cathcart. 
Gilman Bros. 
Elliott Mason, 214 E. 34 Street. 
G. W. Rouse & Son. 
H. B. Hart, 811 Arch Street. 
L. L. Atwood, 7 North Street. 
C. H. Lamson, 201 Middle Street. 
Williams & Punnett, 176 State Street. 
Barnes & Davis. 
W. C. Johnston, 110 Main Street. 
A. M. Crothers. 
Richard Garvey, 12 Olive Street. 
A. J. Kolp. 
Eugene Card. 
Emory P. Robinson. 
O. A. Fairchild. 
J. Van Epps. 
Fred. P. Edmans, 66 King Street. 
Cutter & Metz, 2 Parker Block. 
Wm.C. Scribner, 1108 East St., N.W. 








Great Reduction, only 52 Cents a year, formerly $5.00. 


Only paper of its kind in the New England States. 


8 page. 48 column Family Newspaper. 


all sections. 


Sample copy, 5 cents. 
Has the largest circulation of any Weekly in the New England States, 
Address HOTEL GAZETTE PUB. & ENGRAVING CO., 43 Milk Street, Boston. 


Every family skould have it. 


Agents wanted tn 
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IDARD SOLUMBIA. 


The ¢ Old Reliable Steed ’.for general road use. 
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We have made arratigéments 
weekly or monthly 
obtain a Bicy¢éle 
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$97 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Send: fe” full terms and particulars to 
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SAFETY, SP ED, AND COMFORT. 


If so, do you want one-which comWmes Safety, Speed, Ease of: Diiving, 
Hill Climbing, Smoeth Running, Ealgy Mount, Fasy Dismeunt, General 
Availability, Service, and in point of -p 
soe If y you eGo, you sage? inv estigam 
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25 Park Place, - NEW YORK. 
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Press of Rockwell & Churchill, Bosion, Mass. 
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